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OO REWARD 


Jor TWO. HOURS WORK 


ARREN BIGELOW, the finger Print Detective, Almost immediately Bigelow turned his attention to 


W:: is making his usual review in the morning a heavy table which had been tipped up on its side. 
W: wspupers. ‘He had just finished reading ‘the Examination of the glossy mahogany showed an excel 
eer 3 reports of the daring robbery of the offices 1 tia meal or ; : 
of the T—O—Company when the telephone on his desk ent set of finger prints. The thief might just as well 
rang, Central Office was calling, asking him to com have left his calling card, 
immediately to the scene of the robbery. To make a long story short his prints were photo 
Although he drove his high powered roadster rapidly graphed and taken to C entral Office, where 
and arrived very shortly at his destination, he had matched with those of “Big Joe’ Moran, a 
plenty of time to consider the main features of the well known to the police. Moran was subsequently 
case as reported by the press. The job had undoubtedly caught and convicted on Bigelow’s testimony and 
been done by skilled cracksmen and robbers of uncom finger-print proof. Most of the money was recovered. 
mon nerve. Sixty-five hundred dollars in currency In the meantime the T—O Company had offered a 
the company pay-roll—-were gone. Not a single, ap $500.00 reward, which was given to Bigelow—his pay 


parent clew had been found by the police. for two hours work. 


Finger Print Expert Solves Mystery Learn At Home in Spare Time 


irrival, Bigelow was greeted by Nick Austin, Could you imagine more fascinating work than this? 
Chief of Detectives, who had gone over the ground Often life and death depend upon decisions of finge1 
thoroughly print evidence—: big 1 


“Hello, Warren Ilere’s ° wards go to Expert. 
job that has us stumped, Thousands of trained men 
hope you can unravel it oe oni You > are now needed in this great 
"i ield The finger print work 


field. 


us. 

By this time, the district of governments, corporations, 
officers and the operatives police departments, detective 
from Central Office had a _ agencies and individuals has 

i created a new profession. 


most given up the investig 
tion. After hours of fruit. Many experts regularly earn 
less efforts, their work was at a standstill. They were from $5,000 to $10,000 a year in this fascinating game 
completely baffled. And now you can easily learn the secrets of this 
With lively interest and a fecling of relief they Science in your spare time—at home. Any man wi 
stepped back to await the results of the Finger Print common school education and average ability can be 
Detective’s findings. ° were plainly awed at his come a Finger Print Detective in a surprisingly short 
quiet, assured mannet adroit old Chief himself time, 
was manifestly impressed ¢ the quick, sure way in e ° 
which Bigelow made. his investigation. Free Course in Secret Service 
P : lor a limited time we are making a special offer of a 
' 2 Professional Finger Print Outfit, absolutely Free, and Free Course mm 
UNIVERSITY of APPLIED SCIENCE, Dept. 9448 1920 Sunnyside Av., Chicago © Secret Service Intelligence. Mastery of these two kindred 
Gentlemen: Without_any obligation whatever send me your professions will open a brilliant cares 
new, fully illustrated, FREE book on Finger Prints and your offer = Write quickly for fully illustrated 
of a’ FREF conrse in Secret Service Intelligence and the Free Pro- = Finger Prints which explains this wonderful training 


fessional Finger Print Outfit. in detail. Don’t wait until this offer has expired 
mail the coupon now. You may never see this an 


nouncement again! You assume no obligation—-you 

have everything to gain and nothing to lose. Addres 
UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

wept. 9448, 1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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ill’s Letter to Jim 


In Which Bill Hits Out Straight From the Shoulder With 
as Fine a Message as One Man Ever Sent Another 


Dear Jim: 


When I dropped off at the little home town 
recently while on a business trip to Detroit and 
Chicago, you asked me how I was getting along. I 
told you how I had improved my position in life; 
how I had secured one promotion after another 
until finally I had become Manager at a salary 
that is exactly $255 a month more than I was 
making when you and I worked together. 


You will remember how we talked over the old 
times; and the best thing I heard while I was on 
that visit was your promise that you were going 
to write to Scranton about a course for yourself. 


Now I've got your letter in which you say you 
can’t afford it because things are going a little 
hard with you. I’m disappointed in hearing this, 
and for the sake of old times I’m writing you 
this letter. 

The period of readjustment we are going through 
may be accompanied with some difficulties and 
some hardships. But it is in times like these, Jim, 
that you must realize more than ever, that to earn 
more you must learn more. ‘The only way to make 
your earnings go up in these times is by making 
yourself an expert in some line of work. 


When you get down to brass tacks, Jim, there are 
only four things in the world that are absolutely 
necessary—food, shelter, clothing, and education. 
Without education a man may have barely enough 
food, barely enough shelter, and barely enough 
clothing to live a humdrum existence. But give 
that man an education—and he can get it in the 
odds and ends of his time—and he’ll earn so much 
more money that he’ll be able to provide better 
food, better shelter, and better clothing for himself 
and for those near and dear to him. 


Ben Franklin said, 
your head no man can take away.” 


“The money you put into 
Ben was right! 


Don’t think, Jim, that if you refuse to take up a 
course with the International Correspondence 
Schools that you’re not going to pay for it. You're 
going to pay for it whether you take it or not; 
and if you don’t take it you’re going to pay for 


it very dearly. Your present lack of education 
costs you every day the cash difference between 
your wages now and what special training would 





Month after month you pay the 
course in lost earnings and lost oppor- 
having the course at all. Think 
hadn’t taken that course I’'d be 


enable you to earn. 
price of a 
tunities without 
of it, Jim—if I 
losing $255 a month. 











Yes, Jim, I’ve heard of I. C. S. students who 
have d even a great deal better than I. One 
of them was a laborer and he has reached a point 
where he has made $45,000 a year as one of 
Schwab’s big men; many are making $10,000 a 
year or more; hundreds are making more than 


$5,000; 
a year. 


and thousands are making $3,000 and $4,000 


Suppose you are up against a little tough hack 
just now. I’ve already told you that the only wa 
to make your earnings go up is by making yourself 
an expert in some line of work. The I. C. S. student 
has the same protection as the man who cael 
out insurance against fire. He’s on the safe side. 
He knows that when hard times come, his employer 
will keep the trained man. 


In the old days, Jim, we used to stand shoulder 
to shoulder. We quit the little old school together; 
we got our first jobs at the same time;-we used to 
make the same money—you and I—and I know 
you’re just as good a man as I am. But you 
must get an education and you’ve got to get rid of 
that notion that you can’t afford it; you’ve got to 
buckle in and take that course; and if you study 
as I have studied, you can make good in the 
same way. 

. Your old pal, Bill. 





How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you advance- 
ment and more money? 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 


to you. No matter what your handicaps or how 
small your means, we have a plan to meet your 
circumstances. No matter how limited your pre- 


vious education, the simply-written, wonderfully- 

illustrated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. 

This is all we ask: Without cost, without obli- 
gating yourself in any way, put it up to us to 
prove how we can help you. Just mark and mail 
this coupon. 

— oon eee eee oe wee TEAR OUT HERE meee cee eee eee eee oe 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3034-C SCRANTON, PA. 

- Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an 
in the list below: 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Electric Lighting & Railways 
Electric Wiring 
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CHAPTER: 4; 
WELCOMED HOME, 


HE lean, shabby man who 

dropped from the platform of 

the smoking car just as No. 7 

began to move away from the 
Midvale station, attracted no attention 
from the group of travelers and loung- 
ers who stood under the open shelter 
beside the dingy building. He carried 
no baggage; his coat collar was turned 
up about his chin, and his cheap slouch 
hat cast a masklike shadow across the 
bridge of his nose. He had alighted 
well down the platform, beyond the spot 
where Dave McCue was tugging at the 


truck of mail sacks and express pack- 
In this way he had managed to 
avoid the crowd on his way to the 
Street, 


ages. 





As he slipped past the group, he 
seemed unaware of its presence. His 
head did not turn, and he walked with 
a quick, sliding gait, which carried him 
swiftly past the area feebly lighted by 
the incandescents, to the obscurity of 
the pavement beyond. Here his shoul- 
ders straightened slightly, and, as he 
threw a quick glance toward the back, 
his teeth gleamed as if he had grinned. 
He did not look back again, seemingly 
comvinced that his arrival had passed 
unobserved. With the same odd, slid- 
ing step he hurried up Railroad Avenue 
toward the brighter illumination of 
Main Street. 

But his coming had been carefully 
noted by two of those who had watched 
the arrival of No. 7. Standing in the 
shadow of the station building, Foster 
Gray touched the elbow of the man be- 














4 


side him. “There he goes, Dan—that 
must be our man.” 

The other nodded deliberately. He 
was a person of no distinction what- 
ever, a man who might have been de- 
scribed as average in every outward 
feature, from his middle height and 
weight to his commonplace face and 
ready-made, inconspicuous clothes. The 
only noticeable quality about his exte- 
rior was a certain half-comic air of im- 
portance, which sat ludicrously on his 
insignificance. The fact that both pock- 
ets of his coat bulged visibly might 
have helped, also, to distinguish him; 
and, when he moved, a faint, musical 
jingle came from one of them, 

“That’s him, all right,” he agreed. 
His voice was drawling and indolent, 
and he spoke with the slovenly, slurring 
diction of the uneducated. ‘“Knowed 
him the second I laid eyes on him.” 

Gray, whose amusement at the affec- 
tations of his companion had_ been 
struggling against his impatience, made 
a sharp, clicking noise with tongue and 
teeth. 

“Then why didn’t you say so?” he de- 
manded curtly. “He'll give us the slip, 
yet.” 

Mr. Wack shook his head. “Don’t 
you worry. He’ll be waitin’ up to my 
office when we get there, Mr. Gray. 
It’s all right. I didn’t feel like tacklin’ 
him here, with everybody watchin’. I 
ain’t never been in the pen myself, but 
T guess I wouldn’t hanker after no pub- 
lic reception party if I had been.” 

Gray clicked his tongue again and 
moved briskly in pursuit, accompanied 
by Daniel Wack. From the latter’s left- 





hand coat pocket proceeded the 
thythmical jingle of handcuffs, and 


again Gray’s amusement overcame his 
impatience. If this simple-minded 


clown weren’t the only private detec- 
tive in Midvale, he thought, it wouldn’t 
iong before he returned to a business 
for which nature had better fitted him. 
He shrugged. 


he 


After all, there wasn’t 
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really any need for a detective in this 
affair. Wack couldn’t bungle\ the job 
because there wasn’t any job to bungle. 

The man they followed kept ahead 
of them, his sliding gait carrying him 
forward at a surprising pace. He 
crossed Main Street, following the 
dingy track-sidé thoroughfare, and at 


the next block turned northward. 
Wack nodded. 
“See? He ain’t lookin’ for no pub- 


He aims to go up the 
Main Street’s 


licity, Mr. Gray. 
back way to my place. 
too bright for him.” 

Gray nodded. Wack seemed pleased 
with himself over this elementary de- 
duction, as if it required’a shrewd in- 
sight on his part to ferret out the mo- 
tive which kept an ex-convict, still in 
the prison-made garments of his re- 
lease, away from the brighter lights of 
the principal street. 

“Guess it’s kind of tough, gettin’ out 
of the pen,” continued Mr. Wack phi- 
losophically. “He probably feels mighty 
mean right now.” 

“He’s in luck if he’s got the sense to 
see it,” declared Gray. “ot many con- 
victs find a soft snap waiting for them.” 

“That’s so.” Wack nodded. “Hello, 
he’s gone by the corner. He’d ought to 
have turned off there to get to my of- 
fice.” 

“That’s natural enough, seeing that 
he doesn’t know anything about Mid- 
vale,” said Gray. “It’s a wonder he 
hasn’t had to stop and ask his way be- 
fore this.” 

“Somethin’ in that, all right.” Wack 
paused and frowned. “Funny, though 
—he don’t act to me like a feller that 
didn’t know where he was goin’. Walks 
ahead like he knew mighty well.” 

“Oh, never mind the detective busi- 
ness, Wack! Come on—let’s overtake 
him and finish the job. I don’t want 
to waste the whole evening following 
him around back streets.” 

“That’s so. It would be wasted for 
you, of course. It’d be good practice 
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for me. I always do a little shadowin’, 
when I can, just to keep in trainin’, you 
might say.” 

Again Gray repressed a chuckle. 
Even since he had made Mr. Wack’s 
acquaintance he had found it hard to 
keep from frank laughter at his affec- 
tations. It was one respect in which 
he continued to feel himself an alien in 
Midvale, where, in his three years of 
residence, he had managed to lay the 
foundations of a comfortable little law 
practice, and where he already felt thor- 
oughly at home. Only occasionally, as 
to-night, for instance, was he conscious 
of the fact that he was in the city, 
rather than of it. Everybody native te 
Midvale took Dan Wack for granted. 
It was only outsiders, such as Foster 
Gray, who saw him as he really was. 

“All right, Wack. We’ll shadow him 
for your sake.” He spoke with coun- 
terfeit heartiness. They kept their dis- 
tance from the figure before them, even 
Gray a little puzzled by the brisk, seem- 
ingly intentional progress away from 
Wack’s office. When they emerged on 
the little circle‘of Round Park, Gray 
touched Wack’s elbow. “Where’s he 
going, anyway?” 

“Guess we'll find out pretty quick.” 
Wack lingered in the protecting slant 
of shadow cast by the brick wall about 
the Manly place. “Leave him get a 
mite more ahead of us, so he won’t 
catch on.” 

They followed at a slightly increased 
distance now. Presently they saw the 
figure pause before the wide, impres- 
sive space which separated the Cutler 
house from the parkway. There were 
lights in the front windows, and the 
lights accentuated the size and stateli- 
ness ilhouetted the 
the 


> + 
t pps d, too, 


of the building and 
carefully arranged shrubbery of 
1 Ton 7 1 z 
lawn. toTay W ula ne 

but Wack kept straight on. 
~ tat 4 =" 
or he’ll know we 


whispered. 


“Don’t stop now 
been followin’ him,” he 
“Come on, Mr. Gray.” 


As they came abreast of the fugitive, 
the latter startled Gray by speaking, us- 
ing a harsh, creaking voice which 
sounded like that of some very old, 
crabbed man. “Who lives in there?” he 
demanded bluntly. 

“That’s Arthur Cutler’s place,” said 
Wack. “President of the Midvale Trust 
Comp’ny.” 

“Thanks. I just wondered.” The 
man turned abruptly and struck back on 
the route by which he had come. Wack 
gave him a hundred yards’ lead, then 
followed him once more. This time he 
went directly to Main Street and 
seemed to find no difficulty in locating 
Mr. Wack’s office. Here he was wait- 
ing in the corridor when the others 
overtook him. He recognized them as 
the pair he had seen in the parkway. 

“Followed me, eh? Well, you’ve had 
a nice walk for your trouble, haven’t 
you?” 

“We thought you’d rather meet us in 
private, than at the station,” said Gray 
severely. 

“Walk right in, gentlemen,” 
Wack, opening the door before the 
other could reply. And they complied 
with the genial invitation, finding them- 
selves in a small, bare room, furnished 
only with a cheap table, four plain 
chairs and an oak filing cabinet. Wack 
switched on the lights and indicated 
seats. Gray took one, but the stranger 
continued to stand, regarding them sus- 
piciously. 

“Well, what’s the idea?” His voice 
still had the queer, croaking sound, as 
if it were rusty from long dist 
“What'd you send for me for?” 

“Mr. Gray, here, is goin’ to do the 
talkin’ for both of us,” said Wack. 
“That’s his part of the job. 
afterward. Go ahead, Mr. Gray. Tell 
him.” 

Gray frowne 
for the affair, and 
it the | liked it. 


1 


Said 


ise, 


M ine comes 


1 He had small ta 
the more 


less he 








himself, a fee is a fee, and this one was 
likely to be quickly earned. 

“You evidently received the letter I 
addressed to you, in care of the war- 
den, Holloway,” he began. “I told you 
simply that if you would present your- 
self before midnight, to-night, here at 
Wack’s office, you would hear some- 
thing to your advantage.” 

“I’m here and listening,” said the 
other, “And you don’t need to name 
any names, either. I know who you're 
talking to.” 

“Very well, just as you please. 
Briefly, I am instructed to offer you a 
weekly allowance of twenty dollars, 
payable every Saturday morning, on the 
single condition that you remain in Mid- 
vale. The moment you leave the city 
limits the arrangement will terminate 
automatically. That is all. If you ac- 
cept, I am empowered to pay you the 
first week’s allowance now.” 

“Who’s back of this?” 
scowled.. “What’s the idea?” 

“T don’t know, and I should not tell 
you if I did,” said Gray evenly. “I 
am not accustomed to discuss my 
clients’ instructions except with my 
clients themselves. I have told you all 
that I can tell you. Take it, or leave 
it.” 

“Himph!” Holloway seemed tempted 
to refuse from mete perversity. “And 
what’s this other fellow got to do with 


Holloway 


the deal?” He indicated Daniel P. 
Wack, with a sidewise motion of his 
thumb. Mr. Wack answered blithely 


for himself. 

“T’m the detective who’s paid to see 
that you stick to your bargain, if you 
‘sree to it,” he announced, “That’s my 
business—detectin’,” 

Holl laughed. “I He 
turned to Gray. “You claim you don’t 
Then how do 


way see.” 


know who’s behind 
I know I get the cash?” 

Gray nodded. “That’s a fair ques- 
tion. I see*no reason why I shouldn’t 


this? 


tell you that the money for the first 
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fifty weeks, one thousand dollars, has 
already been deposited in the Midvale 
Trust Company, subject to instructions 
which provide for its withdrawal, in 
weekly installments, on my guarantee 
that you have not left town. You may 
not care to take my word for this, in 
which case the bank will no doubt sat- 
isfy your curiosity.” 

“Midvale Trust Company!” The tone 
in which Holloway echoed the name 
startled Gray. ‘“Cutler’s bank! Then 
he’s behind you!” 

Gray laughed. “I think I have al- 
ready informed you that I am not pre- 
pared to discuss that point. But I have 
no wish to leave you under any mis- 
apprehension as to your benefactor. 
Mr. Cutler has nothing to do with this. 
My instructions come from a person 
who does not reside in Midvale, and 
who, to the best of my belief, has never 
resided here. That is all I care to tell 
you.” 

“Ts that absolutely straight?” Again 
the tone puzzled Grdy. It was eager, 
now, as if Holloway hoped for the re- 
assurance. “Not Cutler? I thought at 
first he might be, but he wouldn’t, of 
course. Then who Well, I sup- 
pose I'll find out, all in good time. 
Twenty a week, you said?” 

“Every Saturday morning, at my of- 
fice,’ Gray replied. “Provided, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wack assures me that 
you have not broken your part of the 
bargain, of course.” 

“All right, then.” Holloway laughed 
shortly. “I’d be a fool not to take it. 
What gets me is why somebody’s pay- 
ing me for living here, when I was go- 
ing to do it anyway. Where’s the first 
twenty?” 

Gray paid him and took a receipt. 
Holloway pocketed the bills and turned 
to Wack. “You’re drawing pay for 
checking up on me, are you? Then I 
might as well make it easy for you. 
Where do you live?” 

“T got a room down to Mrs. Hale’s 


























boardin’ house,” said Wack. “It’s a 
right comfortable place, an’ you can live 
there,. room an’ board, for twelve a 
week, same as me.” 

“Lead the way then.” Holloway 
laughed again. “This is funny. There’s 
a catch in it somewhere, of course, but 
it suits me, till I find the hook.” 

Gray watched the pair of them cross 
the street to the forlorn boarding house 
where Wack lived, his interest quick- 
ened in the case by this newest develop- 
ment. It was decidedly different from 
the run of his practice, anyway, and 
Holloway’s incautious speech provoked 
his curiosity afresh. He had wondered 
over that: curt, businesslike letter from 
a total stranger in New York, instruct- 
ing him to make this queer proposal to 
a prisoner then in Stillburn Peniten- 
tiary, and forwarding the necessary 
funds, as if completely confident of its 
acceptance. Now he wondered more 
than ever, as he walked deliberately 
back to his lodgings. 

Holloway knew Midvale; Holloway 
knew Arthur Cutler; Holloway hated 
Cutler. There were three significant 
facts to add to the meager information 
he had possessed before to-night. 

It was queer, he told himself, that 
something in the-odd combination of 
circumstances should compel his 
thoughts toward Arthur Cutler’s wife. 
There wasn’t the slightest basis in 
fact to connect her with the affair, and 
yet, as he switched out his reading 
light, Foster Gray’s final reflection as- 
sured him that in some invisible way 
the whole mystery owed its origin to 
her. ‘ 

CHAPTER II. 

NO MELODRAMA. 
GRAY found time, next day, to ac- 
quaint himself with the records of 
John Holloway’s case. He had meant 
to do this, ever since the receipt of his 
puzzling letter from A. B. Andrews, of 
New York. Now he found his curi- 
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osity oddly sharpened by last night’s in- 
terview. Holloway had been tried and 
sentenced, nine years before, at the 
county seat of Hamilton County, a 
sleepy village less than thirty miles from 
Midvale, and the files of the Midvale 
Courier contained a brief account of 
the proceedings. 

It appeared from the record that 
John Holloway had been an employee 
of the chief bank in Milledgeville, that 
he had abused his position in order to 
secure funds for a manufacturing en- 
terprise in which his brother was the 
prime mover—one of those hungry, 
foredoomed manufacturing concerns 
built on an imperfect invention. John 
Holloway had backed it with his own 
savings, it seemed; these exhausted, he 
had made unauthorized loans and 
passed overdrafts, until he was detected 
by the examiner. His only defense had 
been his unsupported statement that he 
had been expressly directed to do what 
he had done by the president of the 
bank, Mr. Arthur Cutler, Mr. Cutler’s 
evidence positively denied this, and 
there was, moreover, a considerable 
amount of circumstantial proof to sup- 
port his denial. It appeared from the 
newspaper files that both judge and 
jury had been adversely affected by the 
plea. Holloway had been convicted and 
had received the extreme sentence per- 
mitted by the statute. 

All in all, thought Foster Gray, a 
commonplace and rather sordid affair, 
not in the least like what he had ex- 
pected. He went back to his office 
slightly depressed by his discovery; the 
unusual features of the case, so far, had 
led him to hope for something equally 
bizarre in its beginnings. 

At his desk, however, he found 
thoughts disturbed again by a pe 


tently recurring mental image of 
Arthur Cutler. He could not dissociat 
the case from her. Ever since he 


nme 
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first seen her, she had contrived to p 
her picture on his memory, although 
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told himself, she neither knew nor cared 
that he was alive. He had seen her 
perhaps twenty times in all; once he 
had been casually presented to her, 
heard her mumble his name, as she 
bowed. That was all. And yet he had 
not forgotten. the occasion. 

He could see her now, tall and dark 
and straight, not beautiful, in the com- 
mon interpretation of the word, and 
yet strangely attractive; a woman of 
silences #ather than speech, of reserves 
rather than self-expression. Somehow, 
ever since he had seen her, Foster Gray 
had found other women wanting in 
some undefined respect. She made them 
seem heavy, he thought, or noisy, or 
awkward. 

Almost any kind of mystery, indeed, 
might center about such a figure, he told 
himself. His mind moved away from 
the tawdry crime for which John Hollo- 
way had been sent to Stillburn, to the 
strange, quiet, cool woman who had 
married his accuser. 

He wondered why she had married 
Cutler. To be sure he must have been 
rather an attractive fellow—still was, 
for that matter—and there was no pos- 
sible doubt about his ability. He had 
made a great success of the little bank 
in Milledgeville; he had come to Mid- 
vale six years before to repeat that suc- 
cess in the larger field it offered, mas- 
tering his problems by sheer force of 
personality, Gray thought. They hadn’t 
made it too easy for him at the begin- 
ning; bankers are human, and object 
to trespassers on their preserves very 
much as the rest of us do. Arthur Cut- 
ler had won against odds, earned his 
success. Gray willingly conceded this, 
even while he harbored a faint, intuitive 
dislike of the banker. Cutler was a big 
man, a There was no denying 
that. 


Gray imagined how he 


power. 


have 
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been 
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emed to a girl whose world was 
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drowsing town of Milledgeville, a 
whose men must 
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nave 


idea of 


based on the youth one finds in such 
communities—nice enough fellows, of 
course, but, after all, wanting in the 
sort of power which fairly radiated 
from a man like Cutler. One couldn’t 
see Arthur Cutler hanging about the 
Hose Company’s rooms in the evenings, 
somehow. Yes, he must have domi- 
nated her, as he had dominated circum- 
stances. That explained the marriage. 

Perhaps, he thought, John Holloway 
had been one of those other youngsters. 
He wondered whether that might not 
have had something to do with the 
trouble at the bank. It would be likely 
enough; any young man who had 
known that woman as a girl would have 
been a little in love with her, at least. 

“I’m mooning,’ he told himself. 
“T’ve been seeing too much of Dan 
Wack lately.” 

And he resolutely applied himself to 
an extraordinarily dull letter concerning 
a claim for breach of contract. He 
was engaged in this distraction when his 
telephone overruled his __ intentions. 
Would it be possible for Mr. Gray to 
come to the bank at once? Mr. Cutler 
desired to see him, if he could conveni- 
ently step over. 

Foster Gray was surprised at the 
eagerness with which he responded, al- 
though that was natural enough, in any 
case. The prospect of legal business 
from either the bank or its president 
would have justified any young lawyer 
in moving briskly toward it; Gray had 
his full share of ambition, but he knew 
that it was not ambition which quick- 
ened his pace now, but a vague hope 
that the interview might shed more light 
on the riddle of John Holloway’s pres- 
ence in Midvale. 

He found himself presently in the 
formidable office where Cutler trans 
acted his affairs, a big, imposing room, 
paneled in some dark, polished wood, 
and furnished with massive mahogany. 
Cutler himself fitted very naturally into 
this background; his clean-shaven face, 
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wholesomely brown with outdoor exer- 
cise, his vigorous ‘white hair, which 
made him seem younger and stronger 
than if it had been black, the careful 
artlessness of his dress, even to a small 
white flower in his lapel, all marked him 
as belonging here, where money and 
power worked toward a common pur- 
pose. He looked rich, and he looked 
strong, 

“Mr. Gray?” He gave the word a 
very faintly interrogative inflection, his 
eyes steady on Gray’s face. “Please sit 
down. I took the liberty of asking you 
to come to me because I couldn’t leave 
my duties here at present, and I wished 
to see you at once.” 

Gray nodded, as if to signify that no 
apologies on this score were needed. 
He took the chair which Cutler indi- 
cated and waited for the older man to 
explain his wishes in his own way, real- 
izing that here was a client who re- 
quired no help in the task of expressing 
himself, 

“IT have sent for you because I have 
a matter in hand which I should prefer 
to keep quite distinct from my usual 
legal business, Mr. Gray, for reasons 
which I need not explain. I tell you 
frankly that this does not in the least 
imply any dissatisfaction with my pres- 
ent counsel, nor any intention to make 
a change in that respect. But I must 
also tell you that my sending for you 
is the result of my having watched your 
career for some time, And I will not 
attempt to conceal the fact that it is, in 
some sense, a test of your discretion 
and address which I am about to make.” 

Again Gray contented himself with a 
assent and understanding. Cut- 
ler seemed to approve of his silence. 
His manner softened perceptibly. He 


; . 
aned forward. 


nod of 


“T happened to meet a man on the 
street this morning whose presence here 
is—well, let us say disturbing. The 
last time I saw him was in the court- 


room at Milledgeville, where he was be- 


ing sentenced to Stillburn for em- 
bezzling from my bank there. His name 
then was John Holloway.” 

Foster Gray gave no sign that the 
name was familiar to him. It might 
very well be a test, this assumption of 
ignorance on his part. Whatever he 
knew about Holloway was not his to re- 
peat. He made a brief shorthand note 
in a pocket memorandum he carried. 

“John Holloway, Stillburn — em- 
bezzlement. Yes, sir.” 

Cutler hesitated. ‘“I—it wasn’t pleas- 
ant, seeing him again. Prison life has 
changed him. I remember him as a 
jolly, happy-go-lucky sort of a chap. It 
hurt, Gray, seeing him as he is now. 
I couldn’t help feeling that I’d done it. 
It was my evidence that convicted him, 
you see. I took a rather serious view 
of such things then—felt it a duty to 
punish the kind of offense of which he 
was unquestionably guilty. I—I might 
not feel so strongly about it now.” 

Again Gray nodded. 

“T want to do something for this man, 
Gray, without his knowing it. That 
qualification is important. He seemed 
to believe that I was responsible for his 
trouble. If he guessed that I were try- 
ing to make things easier for him now 
he would construe it as a confession. 
Nothing is farther from the fact, but 
he wouldn’t believe that. Also, it is 
quite possible that he might refuse a 
favor at my hands.” 

“T understand, sir. Have you any 
definite idea as to what you would like 
to do to help him?” 

“Tn a way, yes. I don’t think a mere 
gift would do him any good, even if 
we could find a good way of disguisin; 
it so that he would not suspect. Whi 
he needs is a to work, 
want him to have that. "I can see 


chance 


he gets it at the cordage plant. 
trouble is 
he won’t see.” 

“That can be managed quite easily, 
Mr. Cutler. If you will have the cord- 


to put it up to him 
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age people advertise in the Courier for 
the kind of help this man presumably 
can give, I ought to be able to persuade 
him to apply for the position. Your in- 
struction would do the rest, without his 
suspecting.” 

Cutler’s eyes brightened. “Very good. 
That is the kind of intelligence I par- 
ticularly admire, Gray. I see that I was 
not mistaken in you.” 

Gray bowed. “TI shall have to con- 
trive to get his confidence, of course, 
but that can be managed, too. You 
might give me a rough description of 
the man, so that I can locate him more 
easily.” 

He jotted down the items as Cutler 
gave them, already enjoying the im- 
pression that he would make on his 
client by the speed with which his in- 
structions were carried out. It was 
perfectly fair to conceal his knowledge 
of Holloway’s whereabouts; he had no 
right, indeed, to reveal it. And Cutler 
would be favorably impressed when he 
reported again. It might lead to some 
excellent business later on. 

“T’ll have the cordage people fix up 
an advertisement and let you know 
when to look for it,” said Cutler. “If 
Holloway seems to be in need, at pres- 
ent, perhaps you can find some way of 
relieving him without inviting his sus- 
Picions.” ; 

“Quite so, sir.” Gray rose. “I’d sug- 
gest that it might be as well to com- 
municate, hereafter, by mail or tele- 
phone. It is always possible that this 
man might happen to see me coming 
here and draw the correct inference.” 

“You’re right. By telephone, then. 
Let me hear from you as soon as it is 
possible, please.” 

Gray departed, immensely pleased 
with himself, but a little disappointed 
by the incidental of his in- 
terview. It was entirely clear that 
Arthur Cutler bore no malice toward 
Holloway but was, on the contrary, dis- 
posed to sympathize with him. This 


4 ‘ 
discoveries 


ruled out at once the possibility that 
Cutler had abused Holloway’s confi- 
dence, made him the scapegoat, in that 
Milledgeville affair. Men who have in- 
jured other men are almost certain to 
hate their victims. If Cutler’s con- 
science was guilty, he certainly would 
not want Holloway to stay in Midvale, 
under his eyes, to remind him of his 
guilt. He would probably be afraid of 
vengeance, too. 

Under his legal aspects, Foster Gray 
was an incorrigible romancer, a fact 
which he did not himself suspect. He 
was actually disappointed by the failure 
of the plot to thicken properly as it 
developed. It would have suited him 
better if Arthur Cutler had registered 
guilty fears, had invited him to assist in 
some deep-laid scheme to banish the 
convict from Midvale. He would have 
enjoyed thwarting such an endeavor 
even more than he enjoyed the prospect 
of winning the good will of the bank 
president, with a chance that the fat 
law business of the institution might 
eventually come to him. 

He wasted no time in independent 
search for Holloway, but went straight 
to the office of Daniel P. Wack. He 
guessed that in the slack condition of 
local detective activities, Mr. Wack 
would regard his duties in the matter 
of Holloway as an excellent way of 
keeping himself in practice for more 
serious endeavors. Probably he had 
been shadowing Holloway industriously 
and could tell instantly just where he 
was to be found. A distinct surprise 
awaited him, therefore, when he discov- 
ered the ex-convict established behind a 
new desk in Mr. Wack’s room, wearing 
the unmistakable aspect of a man who 
is where he belongs. Holloway an- 
swered the question in Gray’s glance, 
grinning faintly, as if he also saw the 
humor of the situation. 

“Wack’s given me a sort of job with 
him,” he said. “I’m looking after the 
office end of his business, while he ate 
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tends to the outside part of it. It’s 
something to do, and I can afford to 
take pretty small pay as things stand.” 

Gray nodded. It was exactly like 
Dan Wack to take a convict into his in- 
nermost confidence! If there had been 
any detective business worth doing in 
Midvale the thing might have been seri- 
ous instead of merely comic. As it 
was, he saw that there would be no 
need for the roundabout benevolence 
contemplated by Cutler. It could be 
managed through Wack now, in case 
Cutler desired to go on with it. 

“Where’s Wack?” 

“Out. I don’t know where, but he 
took his gun and his bracelets, and he 
had a wicked look.” 

“That’s his usual program, you'll 
find.” Gray laughed. “Dan sleeps with 
his gun and his handcuffs. He’s a 
pretty quaint thing in detectives, you'll 
discover soon enough. But there’s no 
harm in him. Everybody likes Dan.” 

“I can see that easy enough.” Hollo- 
way’s brows drew together. “He may 
be a fool, but he’s white. Not many 
people would give me a chance like 
this.” 

“That’s true enough. Dan’s a good 
scout. Tell him I dropped in, will you, 
and that I’d like to see him at my of- 
fice when he can make it convenient.” 

He went back to his own rooms smil- 
ing. Midvale’s detective business had 
been funny enough when it had been 
monopolized by a simpleton; it was 
scarcely less amusing now that this 
monopoly was shared by a convicted 
thief! 

A car passed him and the driver 
waved his hand in cheerful greeting. 
Gray returned the salute. He liked Dick 
Hillon. His brain inconsequently re- 
minded him that it had been Hillon who 
had introduced him to Moira Cutler. 
He owed him a good deal, just for 
that. 

He telephoned to Cutler as 
he reached his office, acquainting him 


soon as 
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with the new developments in the mat- 
ter. “I think it’s a better arrangement, 
all around, than the idea we discussed,” 
he added. “There’s no possibility of 
suspicion here. If I may advise, I'd 
suggest letting it alone for the present.” 

“Very good. I will.” Cutier spoke 
with decision, under which Gray fan- 
cied that he detected a tone of relief. 
“You're either a very lucky man, Gray, 
or about the most efficient worker I’ve 
ever met. Either way, I’m pleased with 
your results. Don’t forget that when 
you make out your bills, you know.” 

Gray laughed. “It’s luck, this time, 
I guess. But, if I have another chance, 
perhaps I can produce the efficiency.” 

He replaced the receiver, feeling well 
contented with his morning’s work. He 
had made an excellent impression on 
Cutler, he saw. It might easily lead 
to something worth while. When 
Daniel P. Wack presented himself 
some minutes later he was still smiling 

“Well, Wack, you seem to have taken 
a fancy to our friend on pretty short 
acquaintance.” Gray wagged his head. 
“Think it’s safe to trust a man like that 
with all the confidential matters that 
must pass through your office?” 

Wack clearly saw no fun in the que 
tion. He shook his head, an air of i 
effable shrewdness enveloping 
“Shucks, Mr. Gray, I don’t leave c 
fidential business layin’ around the of 
fice. There ain’t nothin’ there that he 
e’n monkey with exceptin’ my books on 
detectin’, and they won’t take no harm 
if he reads ’em.” 

“But you might have a delicate and 
important trust placed in your hands at 
any moment,” persisted Gray sober] 
“Have you any right to risk h 
knowledge within reach.of a fellow 
Holloway ?” 

“Any delicate busines 
into my hands stays rij 
Gray. Holloway won’t 
about it. You leave it to me. 
him that job for two reasons, 
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’em good ones. The first one is that 
I’m drawing a reg’lar fee off’n you for 
keepin’ tabs on him, and the easiest 
place to keep tabs on him is right there. 
See?” 

Gray laughed outright. “That’s open 
and shut, Wack. You're right on that 
point. What’s the other?” 

Wack closed one eye deliberately. 
“The other is that I get a comp’tent of- 
fice man to help me, an’ I don’t have to 
pay him but five a week—just half what 
I’m gettin’ f’r watchin’ him.” 

Again Gray laughed. It occurred to 
him that the adventure, which had 
seemed to promise him a share in some 
high melodrama, had already degen- 
erated into sheer farce. Surveying Dan- 
iel P. Wack’s homely, dull face, he told 
himself that any episode which in- 
cluded Midvale’s leading and only de- 
tective could hardly take any other 
form. Wack was a figure cast by Na- 
ture for comedy. He was unthinkable 
in anything remotely touched with trag- 
edy. 

“Say, Mr. Gray,” said Wack impor- 
tantly, “you got any notion why he took 
an’ walked all the way out to Mr. Cut- 
ler’s place last night before he come to 
my office?” 

Gray shook his head disingenuously. 
He had no intention of confiding in this 
amusing clown. 

Wack achieved a_ sidewise_ nod. 
“Well, I got it all figgered out, I have.” 
IT didn’t think you had it 
in you, Wack!” 

“Yes, sir! This feller Holloway use- 
ter know Mr. Cutler—they both come 
from Milledgeville. An’ he trailed out 
there last night to get some money off 
him, I'll bet a cooky.” 


“Mavbe vou’re right, 


“So soon? 


ray chuckled. 
Dan. We'll see.” 


“You bet. If he does a single thing, 


see it. He ain’t 

ce to put nothin’ 

vay I got him fixed.” 
Wack shambled 
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Gray’s amused glance. Just a farce 


comedy, after all! 


CHAPTER III. 


A JOB FOR D. P. WACK. 


TER four months Foster Gray was 
still of the same opinion. The 
comedy, however, had proved kinder 
to him, he admitted, than any heavier 
drama could have been. He realized 
that he owed a great deal to the com- 
bination of circumstances which had in- 
troduced him to the notice of Arthur 
Cutler. 

He attributed that first dinner invi- 
tation to the banker’s appreciation of 
his effectual management of that confi- 
dential commission in Holloway’s inter- 
est. Until that day, Arthur Cutler had 
hardly been aware of Gray’s existence; 
thereafter, he took a visible interest in 
the young lawyer’s well-being, which re- 
flected itself from the first in a rapid 
social and economic improvement in 
Foster Gray’s affairs. 

The dinner invitation began it. 
ter Gray was more excited over the 
brief note signed by Moira Cutler than 
over his first court case. Her handwrit- 
ing, he thought, was like the woman 
herself, graceful, reserved, distinctive. 
He was conscious of an unwonted ex- 
citement when he presented himself at 
the Cutler door on the appointed eve- 
ning, impressed with the conviction that 
the occasion marked a definite change 
in his life. 

[t was a little dinner party—Dick 
Hillon, of course, Sonia France, and a 
dark, shy girl from out of town some- 
where, made up the number. Gray dis- 
covered that he could meet them all on 
a footing of easy equality. Arthur 
Cutler himself was less impressive in 
his own house than at the bank. It 
was his wife who imparted to the affair 
the effect of mysterious significance, 
against which Gray struggled in vain. 

During the meal he studied her as 


Fos- 
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intently as he dared, spared the neces- 
sity of small talk with the shy visitor, 
who clearly preferred to be neglected. 
Mrs. Cutler made an admirable hostess, 
he thought. She contrived to put even 
the awkward outsider at his ease; she 
made Gray feel that he was welcomed, 
and yet there was always the effect of 
a barrier, a cold reserve beyond which 
another woman was hidden. Gray was 
angry at himself for the persistent im- 
pression that, below the surface shal- 
lows of small talk and laughter, ran 
deep and sinister currents of emotion. 
He felt that it was absurd to yield to 
such an idea. Outwardly they were all 
on the friendliest of terms. Hillon and 
Cutler joked all through dinner; Moira 
Cutler was drawn into their exchanges 
again and again. There was a constant 
merry banter about the table which for- 
bade the thought of the undercurrents 
which Gray felt, rather than saw. 

Afterward there was a bridge table, 
at which Gray declined to take a place, 
not quite understanding why. He was 
glad, however, when he saw ‘that Mrs. 
Cutler was also in no humor for cards. 
She suggested billiards, instead, and led 
the way to a long, paneled room running 
back from the library, reached by a 
short descent of steps. 

He never forgot the first effect of 
that room on him. The low-hung lights, 
which flung a brilliant illumination on 
the green table, seemed to accentuate 
the darkness above them and the 
somber tone of the paneled walls. And 
Moira Cutler’s tall, slender figure ac- 
quired a curious effect of mystery 
against this background. She played 
better than he and beat him easily. He 
was pleased by this; somehow he 
wanted her to beat him, even at a trivial 
game. 

She replaced her cue as she finished 
the winning run, and turned to him 
abruptly. “I’ve wanted to you 
something, Mr. Gray. It may not be 
possible for you to answer, without of- 


.. 
ask 


fending the nice ethics of your profes- 
sion, but, if you can, I shall be grate- 
ful.” 

He bowed. “Please go on. 
anything I can tell you——” 

“You—you have seen a man named 
Holloway—lately °” 

He managed not to start. “Yes, sev- 
eral times.” 

She hesitated. “Can you tell me 
whether he—he intends to stay in Mid- 
vale permanently ?” 

“T can’t say definitely. I should think 
it probable, though.” 

She was silent for several seconds, 
her face barely visible in the shadows. 
“Do you know—it is hard to find the 
right words, Mr: Gray—do you know 
whether his presence here has any spe- 
cial significance ?” 

The question puzzled him. “I’m 
afraid you must put that more plainly, 
Mrs, Cutler. I don’t understand.” 

“Has he told you why he’s here, 
then ?” 

“No. We are 
terms, I might say. 

She nodded. “You will think it 
strange that I should ask about him. 
I knew him when I was a girl—before 
he got into trouble. We were—friends, 
I suppose. It was a little town, where 
nearly everybody is one’s friend. I 
thought, perhaps, that I might make 
things a little pleasanter for him, with- 
out appearing in the matter. Can you 
tell me if that would be possible— 
through you ?” 

“It would, if there were any need, 
but there is none. He is comfortable 
I believe. If I may advise you, Mrs, 
Cutler, I should let him alone.” 

“T shall. I—I was sorry for him. He 
was rather a nice boy, you see. Shall 
we go back, or would you care for an- 
other hundred?” 

He spread his 
duli for you. I play 
badly, except chess.” 

Her face brightened. 


If there’s 


not on confidential 


” 


hands. “I’m afraid it’ 


all games 


“Chess? 
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the only game worth knowing. So few 
people seem to have discovered it. Shall 
we try a game?” 

She moved with something like eager- 
ness at his ready assent. In the library 
she unfolded the top of a small ebony 
table, revealing an inlaid chessboard, on 
which she set ivory pieces, beautifully 
carved. He watched her hands, fas- 
cinated by them. 

Playing the white, she threw a dar- 
ing, brilliant attack at him, a variation 
of the tricky Muzio gambit, which risks 
everything on the early moves. He 
played his best, but stumbled into a 
hidden pitfall and suffered mate. With 
the white pieces, in turn, he did better, 
playing a conservative game which beat 
down her unsound, but spectacular, 
counter attack. 

The discovery that he played a game 
of chess equal to her own seemed to af- 
ford her a genuine satisfaction. “You 
must come and try it again—often,” she 
told him, as he took his leave. Hillon 
seemed amused ; to him, as to most peo- 
ple who never learned the fascination 
of chess, it seemed an essentially comic 
interest. Even Arthur Cutler trans- 
gressed his obligations as host far 
enough to reveal something of the same 
amusement. But Foster Gray did not 
mind their smiles. He meant to come 
again, and he did, rather frequently, 
during the weeks that followed. 

The affair of John Holloway dwin- 
dled in significance, as a more vital 
consideration presented itself. Over the 
chessboard there sprang up a friendship 
which came to dwarf nearly everything 
else in Gray’s existence, in comparison. 
He remained on a strangely formal 
footing with Moira Cutler, and yet, be- 
low it, he felt assured that he was wel- 
come, more welcome than the other 
guests he encountered at her house. 

Cutler seemed to like him; 
they played billiards often, there were 
evenings of bridge, Hillon as a 
fourth ; there were other dinners. Gray 


himself 


“ai 
with 
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found himself in some demand with 
other hostesses as a result of his status 
at the Cutler house. His business felt 
the effect of his improved social stand- 
ing, too. He smiled, sometimes, at the 
reflection that all this change owed it- 
self to the silent, surly convict who con- 
tinued to kill his time in Dan Wack’s 
office, If John Holloway hadn’t come 
back to Midvale, Foster Gray would 
have waited a long time for such suc- 
cess as he was now beginning to enjoy. 

He spoke to Dan Wack about his pro- 
tégé several times. Wack seemed to 
take a proprietary interest. “I’m goin’ 
to make a detective out’n that feller one 
o’ these days,” he would declare. “He’s 
real smart. He’s readin’ all my books, 
one after another, an’ he’s real bright 
some ways.” 

“You’re keeping an eye on him, of 
course?” 

“Yes, but it don’t matter. He’s all 
right. Once in a while he takes a walk, 
nights, but that’s all.” 

“A walk, eh? Where does he go?” 

“Gen’ly out the parkway an’ back. 
I always trail him. Keeps me in prac- 
tice, an’ trade’s dull, these days.” Mr. 
Wack wagged his head, as if to dis- 
approve of the profitless virtue of the 
community. “It’s a long spell since we 
had a rousin’ good crime in Midvale.” 

Gray reached the conclusion that the 
whole affair was merely amusing in a 
mild way. Of all his enemies, not one 
seemed to wish John Holloway any 
harm. He came back from prison to 
be made welcome by even the detective 
hired to watch him; the man and 
woman who. might have been expected 
to be alarmed by his presence were 
plainly reconciled to it, even willing to 
help him to earn a living. He ceased 
to trouble himself about Holloway, and 
his thoughts concerned themselves more 
and more with Moira Cutler. 

He guessed that she was not happy. 
It was impossible to attribute the im- 
pression to any word or look of hers, 
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and yet he was sure of it. There was 
a false note under the good-humored 
friendliness which seemed to character- 
ize her relations with her husband, so 
far as these were visible to an outsider. 
She seemed to prefer not to be alone 
with him, more than was necessary. 
Hillon was with them, evening after 
evening; he was evidently on good 
terms with them both, Gray thought. 
Gray himself came to be a very fre- 
quent visitor; there were others who 
were there often. 

“She isn’t happy,” he told himself, 
over and again. And the thought hurt 
him. He felt as if he were a witness 
to a fraud. A woman like this had, it 
seemed, an inalienable claim on happi- 
ness. And yet, through all the period 
of his friendship with the family, he 
had no guess at the state of things he 
afterward discovered, no premonition 
of the crisis toward which affairs were 
carrying them all. The first sign of 
disaster to reveal itself was the disaster 
itself. 

Afterward it seemed to Foster Gray 
as if the tragedy had been stealthily 
creeping up behind him, masked by the 
sense of security to which he had ac- 
customed himse'f. He never quite over- 
came the conviction that, if he had been 
as shrewd and as keenly apperceptive 
as he liked to consider himself, he could 
have foreseen and forestalled it. As it 
was, the climax took him utterly un- 
aware. 

He had taken advantage of his inti- 
macy with the Cutlers to drop in on 
them, ‘uninvited, after his solitary din- 
ner, hoping that he might find a chance 
for a game or two of chess with Moira. 
There was nothing unusual in his er- 
rand; he had done the same thing on 
several earlier occasions. As he neared 
the house, he saw, rather to his disap- 
pointment, that there were two cars 
Standing before the gate. He hesitated, 
half minded to turn back. He did not 
enjoy himself as well when there were 


other guests, especially as their presence 
nearly always made chess impossible. 
But he kept on and was rewarded by 
the discovery that one of the cars was 
Cutler’s own runabout, left y 
here, instead of in the garage behind 
the house; the other was Hillon’s soni 
what antiquated touring car. Hillon’s 
presence did not disturb him; he was 
useful in that he might be relied upon 
to entertain Arthur Cutler and leave 
the others free for their game. 

Gray was turning away from his 
brief inspection of the motors when a 
familiar sound caused him to wheel. 
He knew that faint jingle—Wack’s 
handcuffs, The Midvale detective shuf- 
fled up to him with his usual ludicrous 
air of importance. 

“You seen anythin’ of Holloway, Mr. 
Gray?” 

“No.” Gray was annoyed. “Aren’t 
you tired of trailing him yet? You must 
have worn out a good many pairs of 
shoes, Dan.” 

“That don’t matter. I don’t 
have nobody I’m trailin’ gimme the slip. 
It’s a perfessional matter, Mr. Gray. 
He got away from me, jus’ now, while 
I was tyin’ my shoe lace. Funny! Jus’ 
sort of dropped out of sight in a min- 
ute.” 

Gray shrugged. 
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“Well, you'll prob- 
ably find him waiting for you when y‘ 4 


get home. Good night. I’m going in 
here.” 

“You spend a lot of time up here 
now, don’t you?” Wack seemed to 
have no idea that his remark might be 
construed as impertinent, and his tone 
disarmed Gray’s resentment. He 
laughed comfortably. Wack grinned 
Gray swung up the walk without more 
words, leaving the detective at the gate. 

As usual, on these informal visits, he 
chose to enter by hi 
led into the end of the hall near Cutler’ 
The window was open ; 


the side door, \ 


small study 
he passed it, and he could not help hear 


ing the words spoken beyond it, al- 
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though he had no intention of eaves- 
dropping. 

“You thought you’d covered it up 
pretty neatly, Moira, but you really 
ought to have foreseen that I’d find it 
out. A thing like that is bound to come 
under my eye sooner or later. It was 
stupid of you to choose our bank.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, as I 
told you before. Of course, I under- 
stand that you mean it offensively.” 

The edge of the voice startled Gray. 
He had never supposed that Moira Cut- 
ler could use such a tone. 

“Innocence is one of your best little 
réles, Moira. You do it beautifully. 
3ut there’s really no need of taking so 
much trouble to fool me. I don’t mind 
Holloway’s being here. If he hadn’t 
come at your invitation I think I’d have 
arranged it myself. It suits me to have 
him where I can keep an eye on him.” 

Gray completely forgot his correct 
principles. It didn’t matter, now, that 
he was supposed to be a gentleman, and 
that gentlemen weren’t supposed to lis- 
ten to conversations not meant for their 
ears. He stood on the low step, one 
hand lifted to the bell, but he did not 
press it. 

Cutler laughed—a flat, mirthless 
sound. “I know you’ve been meeting 
him regularly, my dear. I know when 
and where. And I’ve got evidence that 
will hold in court, if it comes to that. 
You’ve told me that you don’t believe 
in divorce. I do, you know. If it 
should ever be necessary, I could offer 
some interesting testimony about— 
about our garage, shall we say?” 

Her voice answered him evenly, with 
the same cutting edge which Gray had 
felt in it before. 

“You seem in no hurry to offer it.” 

“T haven’t, so far. But I think, per- 
haps, I’ve reached the point where it 
would be better to play my winning 
card and end the game. It hasn’t been 
quite as pleasant as I fancied, this mar- 
riage of ours. You are a very charm- 


ing person, Moira, but I’m tired of be- 
ing hated quite so thoroughly as you 
hate me. And this evidence tempts me. 
I’m telling you frankly, you see. I 
don’t want to hit you without giving 
fair notice. Perhaps you’d rather for- 
get Holloway’s grievances and pretend 
to like me. I’d know you were pre- 
tending, of course, but it would be a 
change, at least. I find hatred less 
stimulating than it used to be.” 

Evidently she answered him with her 
eyes alone, for he laughed dryly. “I 
see. You prefer the other way of it. 
Very well. I give you notice. To- 
morrow I shall enter suit. Our friend, 
Gray, will no doubt be delighted to act 
for me—or for you, if you lay first 
claim to his services. It will please his 
ambitious little soul to appear in a case 
like ours.” 

“You shan’t—you shan’t do it! 
Haven’t you done enough? Haven't 
you won? You smashed John, didn’t 
you, because you thought I cared for 
him? You drove me into marrying you, 
knowing that I hated you. You've suc- 
ceeded at everything you’ve tried. Why 
can’t you let it rest at that? Why must 
you shame me?” 

His laugh interrupted her. Gray, 
silent and motionless on the doorstep, 
yearned to strike at the sneering face 
he could not see. 

“What I can’t own I can break,” said 
Cutler. “I can’t cure you of the quaint 
idea of hating me, but I can make you 
rather sorry for it. I’ve waited a long 
time for Holloway to come back.” 

There was a pause. Then she spoke 
in changed voice. “You'd best be care- 
ful, Arthur. There are things one 
doesn’t forgive. John Holloway has a 
good deal to forgive you, without this. 
So have I.’ Don’t drive us too far— 
either of us.” 

He chuckled. “I think you are now 
pleased to experiment with threats, my 
dear Moira. Holloway is to kill me, is 
he? Or you, perhaps? That’s inter- 
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esting! That slinking, crawling cow- 
ard!” 

“Don’t try his cowardice too far— 
that’s all.” Gray heard a door close, 
and then he emerged, ashamed, from 
his fascinated attention. He’d done a 
contemptible thing, but his mind was 
too preoccupied to spare much thought 
for his own shortcomings. The story 
lay before him now like an open book. 

He might have guessed it; indeed, as 
he looked back, he had guessed it—in 
the main. Holloway, an employee who 
seemed to block Cutler’s way toward 
one of his ambitions, had been ruth- 
lessly destroyed to clear the path. In 
some fashion his destruction had been 
used to compel Moira Cutler to marry 
the man she hated. And, hating him, 
she had somehow endured her life for 
these years, giving no sign to outsiders. 
He felt a sudden understanding com- 
passion toward her which lit a fire of 
rage in him when he thought of Cutler. 

The man had failed to break down 
her hatred. Now, at the last, he meant 
to punish her for her resistance by dis- 
gracing her, linking her name with that 
of a convict, driving her out of his 
house, penniless and shamed! 

He turned away from the door. It 
wasn’t thinkable that he should ring 
after what he had heard, should pretend 
to make his usual, pleasant visit, know- 
ing what lay beneath the surface aspect 
of the household. He was startled to 
find himself face to face with Dan 
Wack. The detective, with an admoni- 
tory finger at his lip, signaled for si- 
lence. Gray suppressed his wrath until 
they had reached the sidewalk. Then, 
as he began, Wack repeated the gesttrre 
of warning. 

“Look out, Mr. Gray. I know what 
you want to say, but there’s no sense 
gettin’ hot about it. I went back there 
to see if Holloway was there. I’ve been 
losin’ him kind of often right around 
here. I-.guess I know where he’s been 
all right.” 
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“You'd better forget what you heard, 
Wack. It’s no affair of yours—or mine. 
If you talk i 

“T don’t talk—that’s part o’ my pers 
fessional duty. A good detective don’t 
go blabbin’ all he knows, Mr. Gray. No 
use gettin’ mad about what can’t be 
helped. I didn’t mean to sneak any 
more’n you did.” 

The words reminded Gray that he 
was in the same boat. He suppressed a 
sharp rejoinder and, without realizing 
what it might involve, turned back 
toward the house. He wanted to. get 
away from Wack’s company at any 
price, just then. Then he had touched 
the button before he remembered that 
to-night was no occasion for intruding 
here. 

Moira Cutler answered his ring in 
person. He saw her face brighten, and 
the look hurt him. She was actually 
glad to see him! 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Gray. Do come 
in. I was just going out for a breath 
when you rang.” 

He hesitated. 
rather 2 

“No, I’d much rather play. 
like chess to-night. Please.” 

He marveled. Chess, when her mind 
must be whirling! He yielded readily. 
If she wanted him, that was all he need 
know. She led the way into the library, 
where, from the arched doorway lead- 
ing to the billiard room, came the whir 
and click of the ivory balls, the sound 
of low, masculine voices. 

“Dick’s amusing Arthur,” she ex- 
plained. “It’s my turn to play white, 
you remember.” 

He watched her hands as she ar- 
ranged her pieces. They were steady. 
And she played with.even more finesse 
than usual, so that he twice suffered an 
ignominious mate. 

“T’m afraid your mind isn’t on it to- 
night,” she said. He met her eyes 
squarely. 

“Ts yours? 


“Perhaps you would 


I—I feel 
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For a moment he fancied that he saw 
a hint ef panic in her look. Then she 
smiled. “Doesn’t that prove itself? 
Why do you ask?” 

“I—I just felt that—that things 
might not be right with you.” He hesi- 
tated. “If—you know, don’t you, that 
I’d rather be of. service to you than 
realize any other dream I’ve ever had? 
If you’d let me a 

Her face softened. “That’s good of 
you, and I think you must have a very 
sensitive kind of telepathy, you know. 
Things aren’t just right with me. Per- 
haps you'll have your chance to help, 
but I hope not.” 

The tone told him that he must in- 
trude no farther. She upset the pieces 
with a random sweep of her bared fore- 
arm. One of them rolled from the edge 
of the table and dropped. He knelt to 
find it, moving his palms over the rug, 
striking matches, peering under the fur- 
niture. 

“Never mind. It will turn up when 
the room’s swept.” She replaced the 
remaining pieces in the rosewood box 
and folded back the table leaves. Hilion 
and Cutler came in from the billiard 
room, laughing. 

“Beat me again,” said Hillon. “I’m 
going home. When he’s on his game 
there’s no stopping him.” 

Gray glanced at the banker, and ‘his 
wonderment grew. They were two 
people alike in one respect, at least. 
Neither of them had weak nerves. 
Moira Cutler had beaten him twice at 
the game of all others which demands 
complete and continuous concentration ; 
her husband had used his cue to equal 
effect against Hillon’s formidable bil- 
liards. And yet, a few minutes earlier, 
they had exchanged such speeches as 
would shatter the ordinary nervous sys- 
tem for days! 

“Give you a lift, Gray?’ Hillon 
spoke casually. Gray liked him sud- 
denly. He had never had much respect 
for him, in spite of Ris geniality and his 
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easy popularity. He was an idler, too 
useless to invite anything more than a 
placid, tolerant liking. But now, some- 
how, Gray almost respected him, with-/ 
out knowing why. 

“Thanks, I’ll walk, I think.” He was 
in no mood for trivial conversation. 
Hillon nodded and bade Moira Cutler 
his usual careless farewell. He lounged 
away, without waiting for Gray. By 
the time the latter had reached the 
street, the old touring car had vanished. 

Gray walked slowly to the corner. 
He was relieved to find no sign of Dan 
Wack’s presence. Evidently the detec- 
tive had wisely gone home to bed. But 
Gray himself rebelled at the idea of 
imitating him. He felt as if he were 
deserting under fire. Back there, in the 
great, quiet house, there was war to 
the knife—a war in which all the ad- 
vantage lay on the one side. 

He felt that it would help, in some 
inexplicable way, if he waited within 
eyeshot of the scene. He knew that it 
was folly, and yet, instead of continu- 
ing on toward his cross street, he struck 
across the parkway afd went back 
toward the Cutler house. 

The young leafage of the elms cast a 
friendly shelter of shadows against the 
harsh radiance of the corner arc lights. 
He leaned against a trunk, his arms 
folded, his lips compressed, watching 
the lights in the house opposite him, 
wondering what drama was moving be- 
yond the shaded windows. 

He was reassured presently by the 
sight of Arthur Cutler, bareheaded, his 
white shirt front visible in the pale 
light, as the banker came down to the 
gate and climbed into his car. Evi- 
dently, thought Gray, he was not leav- 
ing the house to-night. He meant 
merely to drive the car back to the gar- 
age, or he would have brought a hat. 

The conjecture proved accurate. The 
car described a circle in the broad drive 
and wheeled into the narrow lane which 
led back beside the house. Gray lis- 
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tened to the sound of its gears, heard 
the complaint of a sliding door, then 
silence. He waited, without quite know- 
ing what held him in his place. Cutler 
would not come back to the front door. 
He would enter the house by the door 
where Gray had listened. 

He did not know how long he stood 
in the shadow watching. Presently he 
felt a queer, strong impulse to cross the 
street, as if some wordless summons 
cried to him for help. He tried to re- 
sist it, but his feet seemed to carry him 
against his will. He went along the 
dark drive toward the garage, walking 
carefully on the fringe of sod which 
flanked it and muffled his steps. There 
was still a light in the study window. 
As he came abreast of it he paused, 
fancying that he saw a shadowy move- 
ment in the darkness beyond him. The 
clumped shrubbery afforded him cover. 
He waited. And, after a moment, he 
saw that he had been right.. A figure 
came toward him; he held his breath 
as he saw, in the reflected light from the 
window, Moira Cutler, her face pale 
and set. She hurried past him and let 
herself in at the door. He heard the 
tinkle of the chain latch, saw the light 
wink out. 

She must have gone out again after 
Cutler had come in. Why? He guessed 
easily that she had had some pre- 
arranged appointment with John Hollo- 
way, at the place where, according, to 
Cutler, they had met before. In her 
anxiety to warn him she must have 
risked being seen, thought Gray. On 
impulse he moved back along the drive 
until he the door of the 
garage. It was partly open. He could 
distinctly see the blot of deeper dark- 
ness at the edge of the sliding section. 

A sense that something was wrong 
He crept a little closer. 
Out of the gloom before. him he saw 
another figure, then he drew back again 
to the screen of shrubs. Somebody else 
was spying. Perhaps it was the witness 


could see 
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who must have watched, in Cutler’s be- 
half, earlier meetings. He felt a sudden 
longing to run forward and spring on 
the fellow, to hammer him soundly, for 
mere detestation of his shabby trade. 
But his common sense restrained him 
from this folly. The figure showed 
against the lighter tone of the garage 
door, vanished again at the strip of 
blackness where the door had been left 
open. 

Foster Gray blinked as the lights 
went on, revealing the interior of the 
building so suddenly and clearly that he 
was reminded of flash-light photo- 
graphs. Then he recognized the other 
watcher and ran forward, his anger 
aroused. Dan Wack! The pestilential 
idiot was bound to meddle in an affair 
which was none of his, was he? Foster 
Gray meant to tell him plainly what he 
thought of it. 

Sut he stopped, speechless, as he 
reached the doorway. Wack bent over 
a prostrate figure on the concrete floor. 
Gray had a sudden stab of terror as he 
recognized the face. Arthur Cutler lay 
very still, and his shirt front was no 
longer white. 

“Dead’s a pick’rel,” said Mr. Wack 
calmly. “Looks like the detectin’ busi- 
ness was goin’ to be better for a spell, 
Mr. Gray.” 


CHAPTER 


CROSS 


IV. 
PURPOSES. 

IS first reaction had nothing to do 

with his legal training and outlook. 

The thought which monopolized Foster 
Gray’s brain in that first, numb instant 
of realization was that Moira Cutler 
must escape even suspicion. 
heels of that first idea came 
only he and Dan Wack had seen 
leave that dark doorway. Without th 
evidence there was nothing whatever to 
connect her with Cutler’s death. The 
secret lay between them. 

He acted on sheer impulse. His hand 
dropped on Wack’s shoulder, and he 
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bent close to whisper. “Dan, you didn’t 
see anybody come out, just now. Un- 
derstand ?” 

Wack twisted his neck to look up at 
him. “But I did, Mr, Gray. I seen 
Mis’ Cutler x 

“Hush, you ass! She couldn’t have 
done it. But, if you admit you saw her, 
everybody’ll think she did. Forget it.” 

Wack’s jaw set stubbornly. “I ain’t 
never covered up evidence in none 0’ 
my cases, an’ I ain’t goin’ to begin now 
—not for her, nor you, nor nobody. I 
got a perfessional rep’tation to con- 
sider.” 

“So she killed him, eh? 
think she’d have the nerve!” 

The new voice struck across the still- 
ness with an effect of accusation. Gray 
whirled. With a sinking sensation he 
recognized Caslon—Caslon, the tricky 
shyster whose continued sufferance at 
the bar was a disgrace to the whole legal 
fraternity of Midvale! The other law- 
yer approached, his face contorted in 
a look of malicious satisfaction. 

“Dead, is he? Well, that’s going to 
make it a nice case for somebody, eh, 
Gray? Unwritten law’ll have to help 
her out.” 

“Caslon, you know she didn’t 

“IT know she did. I’d know it even 
if I hadn’t been here to see her come 
out. I been keeping tabs on her for 
Cutler for a month. She had a good 
reason, all right.” 

Gray thought of the talk he had over- 
heard. Caslon was Cutler’s witness 
then! He saw how the presence of this 
pettifogging rascal must complicate his 
task. But it had its good side, too, he 
realized. Caslon was frankly for sale. 
It would be easy to stop his tongue— 
with the right sort of a gag. 

“Look here, Caslon—if you’re wise 
you'll hold your tongue till you’ve seen 
Mrs. Cutler. You fool, don’t you see 
what a chance you’ve got? Unless 
you’re her counsel, this evidence of 
yours——” 
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“Dear, dear! The virtuous and re- 
spectable young attorney trying to per- 
suade his professional rival to be an 
accessory after the fact to a capital 
crime!” Caslon chuckled thinly. “You 
surprise me, Gray. Your inference is 
insulting.” 

“You better quit arguin’ and get 
busy,” interrupted Wack. “We got a 
job of work on our hands to-night. 
This here’s a murder.” 

Caslon laughed again. “The great 
detective has made another startling de- 
duction, eh! How did you ever figure 
it out, Wack?” 

“You c’n laugh if you’re a mind to,’ 
said the unruffled sleuth. “You ain’t a 
detective by trade, like me. It’s all right 
for you to go right ahead an’ guess out 
the whole case. That ain’t my business 
—guessin’—I aim to know. An’ all I 
know about this here case, right now, is 
that it’s a murder. I'll know more by 
an’ by, an’ then I'll talk more. Mean- 
time, Mr. Gray, I guess you better get 
into the house and tell ’em. Might’s 
well call up the p’lice while you’re at it. 
I’ll stay right here.” 

Gray felt the force of this advice in 
spite of his mental confusion. He real- 
ized that the sooner the matter were 
turned over to the authorities, the better 
the aspect in which every one concerned 
would appear. He ran back toward the 
house and beat at the panels of the side 
door. The voice which came to him 
from beyond it seemed to cool and clear 
his brain instantly. 

“Who’s there?” 

“It’s I—Foster Gray. 
hurt—I must telephone.” 

The chain latch rattled, and the door 
He saw hér before him, 
calm and self-possessed as always, as if 
his news had not disturbed her. 

“The telephone’s right there—on the 
stand.” She spoke calmly. He found 
a moment in which to marvel again at 
her self-command. 

“I’m afraid it’s serious 


Cutler’s been 
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police headquarters, please.” . He twisted 
to look at her. “You must be ready for 
very bad news, Moira.” 

The name escaped unnoticed, seem- 
ingly. He heard the heavy voice of 
the headquarters operator over the wire. 

“This is Foster Gray speaking. I’m 
at Arthur Cutler’s house, out on Park- 
way Drive. Please rush somebody up 
here. There’s been a—a killing, I’m 
afraid. If you can reach Chief Mc- 
Kenna, I’d like him to know. Yes, I’ll 
stay here.” 

He rose and faced her. “I’m sorry 
to tell it so brutally, but there’s not 
much time. He’s quite dead.” 

She met his eyes steadily. 
marveled. What a woman! 

“T was afraid of that. I—I warned 
him, only this evening.” 

“Forgive me, but we’d better not go 
into that just now. I haven’t told you 
the worst of it. It seems he’d been em- 
ploying a man named Caslon, a lawyer, 
in some confidential capacity, and Cas- 
lon was watching outside of the garage 
just now. He claims to have seen you 
come out “ 

She shrugged. “I did—not ten min- 
utes ago. I went there, thinking he’d 
put up his car, to—to——” 

“To meet John Holloway. Yes, I 
know about that. It doesn’t matter how. 
I'll explain later. The point we must 
center on now is that you were seen 
coming away, not only by Caslon, but by 
that idiot Wack. Caslon’s mouth can be 
stopped, but Wack’s incorruptible. And 
we've got to face what seems like a very 
significant ; 

“You mean that you think I killed 
him ?” 

He met her eyes squarely. “I know 
you didn’t, but that isn’t at issue. He 
must have been killed while you were 
It’s 


Again he 


there, or very soon after you left. 
got to be explained——” 

“Tt won’t be.” She spoke decisively. 
“Let them think I did it. I have noth- 


ing to say, now or later.” 


“But—but you mustn’t take that at- 
titude. It doesn’t matter with me. It’s 
the rest—Caslon and Wack and the po- 
lice and the papers, If you don’t ex- 
plain 

“They’ll assume that I killed him. 
Very well, let them.” 

“Moira—forgive me—that slipped 
out, but you haven’t forgotten what I 
said about—about serving you? Won't 
you let me—won’t you trust me far 
enough to let me protect you against 
this? You didn’t do it. Somebody else 
did, and, while they’re wasting their 
time suspecting you, the real culprit will 
get away.” 

“Yes, so much the better.” He saw 
her lips tighten and knew that she had 
adopted a final decision. He followed 
her reasoning readily enough. She was 
protecting John Holloway. He clung 
to his belief in Holloway’s guilt as the 
one hope of escape from a conclusion 
his wits refused to face. Holloway had 
killed Cutler—with provocation in 
plenty. And this madness of hers 
sought only to give Holloway a better 
chance to escape. 

“They'll catch him, you know—this is 
all useless.” 

“We'll see. Meanwhile, if you’ll help 
me as you offered, help me to hold my 
tongue. It isn’t going to be easy.” 

“Moira, if you’d just trust my judg- 
ment 

“I’m trusting. something better than 
that,” she put in quietly. “You'd better 
go back, I think. They may find—find 
something else.” 

He saw that she was in deadly ear- 
nest and, against his judgment, yielded 
to the appeal in voice and glance. At 
the garage he found Dick Hillon with 
the others. ; 

“Driving by—saw the lights and came 
in,” Hillon, in 
Gray’s questioning glance. 

These 
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it. She wants them te!” Gray whis- 
pered a brief account of his talk with 
her. “We've got to keep her out of it 
if we can. It was Holloway, of course.” 

“What I thought. Knew something 
about that affair. I told Cutler, weeks 
ago, to look out for that fellow. But 
Wack,. here, says that Holloway 
couldn’t have done it.” 

“Where’s Holloway, Wack?” Gray 
faced this fresh complication with a 
new sense of discouragement. If the 
ex-convict could establish an alibi by 
Wack, matters were even worse than he 
had fancied. Unless Holloway had 
kifled Cutler, it must have been—he re- 
fused to complete the thought. Facts 
had ceased to affect his belief in Moira 
Cutler. She couldn’t have done it—not 
even if his own eyes had seen her strike 
the blow. 

“Home in his bed,” said Wack 
shortly. “I picked up his trail at the 
corner and shadowed him all the way 
back an hour ago. It wasn’t him.” 

“How did you come to take this long 
trip all over again, then ?”’ 

Gray clutched at straws now. There 
was no sense in disputing Wack’s state- 
ment, and yet there was nothing else to 
be done. If Wack was right about 
Holloway, it meant simply that the net 
was tight about Moira Cutler. 

Wack, busy with elaborate measure- 
ments in which he used a folding build- 
er’s rule, paused to answer. “I come 
back here because o’ what I heard at 
the door,” he said deliberately. “You 
heard it too, Mr. Gray. You heard her 
jus’ as good as tell him she’d kill him. 
That’s why I come back. That’s my 
business—detectin’ things like that. 
Looks like I was right, don’t it?” 

Caslon’s lips 
yellow _ teeth. 
This is going 


He resumed his task. 


drew back from his 
“More evidence, Gray. 
to be a nice case for somebody.” 

“T’ll hit that chap, you know, if he 


goes on this way,” Hillon whispered in 
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Gray’s ear. “Somebody ought to bash 
him neatly in the mouth, I think.” 

Gray shook his head. “The best 
chance is to retain him on our side. 
That’ll-stop his jaw better than any- 
thing else. You might see what you 
can do with him. He knows you’ve got 
the price.” 

“Right! A fine idea. I say, Caslon, 
you’re a lawyer, aren’t you?” 

“They still admit it. Why?” 
Caslon grinned unpleasantly. 

“I was thinking that Mrs. Cutler 
would need one, and it struck me that 
you'd be the very man.” 

“Think again, then. I’m not a prom- 
ising young man like my friend, Gray, 
there. I can’t afford to take cases that 
I’m sure to lose—especially when 
there’s no fee involved.” 

“No fee! Whatever gave you that 
notion? Mrs. Cutler——” 

“Wait till the will’s read. I’m going 
to.” Caslon spoke as one sure of his 
ground. Foster Gray had a premoni- 
tion that Cutler, who had been at pains 
to invent a pretext to rid himself of his 
wife, would not have left Moira more 
than her dower rights forced him to 
leave. He was pleased by Hillon’s in- 
stant answer. 

“Very well, then. Name your re- 
tainer, and I’ll pay it myself.” 

Caslon glanced at him shrewdly. To 
Gray it seemed strangely fitting that, 
over Arthur Cutler’s lifeless body, men 
should talk rather of defending his wife 
against the charge of having killed him. 
than of the man himself. It was a 
posthumous insult which would have 
hurt Cutler, he thought. If he could 
have been conscious of it, a denial of 
the importance which he had obviously 
enjoyed when he lived. 

“That’s different. What can you 
do?” He drew Hillon to one side, and 
they talked in whispers. Gray’s anx- 
ieties were relieved when he saw Hillon 
scribble a check and Caslon pocket it. 


Again 
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At least one mouth was sealed for the 
present. 

This had barely been accomplished 
when the police motor turned into the 
lane, and its headlights cast a dazzling 
brilliance in at the open door. Gray 
observed with satisfaction that Mt- 
Kenna was of the party. The Midvale 
chief was no giant intellectually, but 
Gray knew that he had his share of 
hard sense along with a very lively 
humanity. 

McKenna took control of the situa- 
tion at once, and Gray could not help 
harboring an unwilling respect for his 
efficiency. He seemed to extract the 
vital points of Wack’s rambling narra- 
tive, in three or four sharp questions. 
The medical officer, a rather frowsy 
man whom Gray instinctively disliked, 
make a cursory examination of the body 
and laconically announced that Cutler 
was dead as the result of a knife wound 
which had punctured the heart. Mc- 
Kenna and his men commenced a busi- 
nesslike inspection of the premises. 

The main portion of the garage had 
room for three cars, although it held 
only one‘at present. At one side of 
this wide room a door gave into a store 
cupboard, containing a barrel.of oil and 
a few accessories. - At the other side, 
however, a small narrow chamber had 
been partitioned off, evidently to house 
a chauffeur. McKenna switched on the 
lights. 

“Empty, eh?” 
burly shoulder. 


Gray looked over his 
There was nothing in 
the little room except a porch ham- 
mock, supported by an iron frame, in- 
stead of being suspended from the roof, 


and some broken porch chairs. There 
were two windows, one at the side over- 
looking the rear garden, and the other 
at the back, giving on a lane which 
separated the Cutler grounds from 
those which abutted on them in the rear. 

“Nothing much here, I guess. Been 
closed up quite a while.” McKenna 
turned. ‘“Hello—what’s this?” He 
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stooped and felt at his feet. When the 
chief straightened Gray had another 
stab of panic. He needed only one 
glance to identify the bit of ivory which 
McKenna held as the missing white 
pawn which had rolled from the chess- 
board an hour earlier. 

“T dropped that, chief.”” He stretched 
out his hand for it. “It’s a chessman.” 

“So I see. How’d you come to drop 
it in here?” 

Gray’s mind moved quickly. “I didn’t 
know I had, till you found it. It rolled 
off the table this evening, and I couldn’t 
find it. It must have dropped into the 
cuff of my trousers. I remember now 
that I heard something drop when I was 
in here before you came, but I didn’t 
pay any attention.” 

“Whose set does it 
yours ?” 

“No, Mr. Cutler’s. 
here.” 

“Oh, you were, eh? What do you 
know about this job then?” 

“Not a thing. I left the house some 
time back and took a stroll up the park- 
way. When I came back I thought I 
saw somebody dodging in the shadows 
beside the house and I came over to 
have a look. It must have been Wack 
that I saw. He turned on the lights 
a few seconds after I got here. That’s 
all I can tell you.” 

“You seen Mrs. Cutler come out of 
the garage, though, Mr. Gray.” Wack’s 
voice was reproachful. “We both seen 
her.” 

Gray realized that denials would only 
aggravate the weight of evidence 
against Moira. “Yes, of course. I saw 
her.” 

McKenna’s glance rested steadily on 
Gray’s face. “Did, eh? Well, if you 
and Dan both saw her, I guess the next 
thing. I got to do is talk to her myself. 
Hold on, though. What brought you 
here, Caslon ?” 

The lawyer wriggled. “Why, I was 
passing, that’s all. Just happened to see 


belong to— 


I was playing 












I can’t givé you 


the light and come in. 
any evidence you haven’t got.” 


McKenna shrugged. “All right. 
You gentlemen better wait here. [ll go 
inside and see the lady.” 

Gray touched his elbow. “Just a 


word, chief. I think I know who did 
this. Remember Holloway—sent up 
from Milledgeville, eight years back? 
Cutler did that. Holloway’s been liv- 
ing here—working for Dan Wack. And 
he’s been coming up here pretty often— 
after dark.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me first?’ Mc- 
Kenna demanded. “That’s important. 
Know where Holloway,sleeps ?” 

“Mrs. Hale’s, down on Warren 
Street. Same place Wack stays. I 
think you can probably pick him up 
there.” 


“Try, anyhow.” McKenna moved 
away, but Gray followed. 
“Let me come in, will you? I’m a 


and this is pretty 


” 


good friend of hers, 
rough on her, you see. 

“All sight, but don’t stick your oar 
into the talk. I’ll do my own question- 
ing.” 

He tried the door of the house. It 
yielded, and the two men came together 
into the hall. McKenna stopped at the 
telephone. 

“T’ll just send word to pick up this 
convict first of all.” He gave his or- 
ders in his usual booming tones. Gray 
looked up. Moira Cutler stood before 
him, her eyes blazing. 

“Is that your suggestion, Mr. Gray?” 

“Why—I——”_ Gray was taken by 
surprise. “It’s better to be quite frank, 
Mrs. Cutler. If Holloway’s innocent, 
that will appear in good time. If not, 
it’s our duty, as citizens, to see that he 
doesn’t escape.” 

McKenna replaced the receiver and 


rose. “This Mrs. Cutler? ~I hate to 
bother you, but I got to ask a few ques- 
tions.” 


“T have nothing what- 
or later,” she declared 


She stiffened. 
ever to say, now 
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quietly. “It will be quite useless to ask 
me anything.” 

“Exactly my advice, Mrs, Cutler.” 
Caslon’s voice came from behind Gray. 
“Mr. Hillon has retained me to act in 
your interest for the present, and I was 
about to suggest that you decline to 
give any information whatever.” 

She did not answer. McKenna 
scratched his head helplessly. 

“I’m bound to warn you, Mrs. Cut- 
ler, that this is a mighty serious busi- 
ness, refusing to answer questions about 
a case like this. You can’t be com- 
pelled to say a word, but, undef the-con- 
ditions, it’s bound to look pretty queer 
if you don’t tell us what you can.” 

“Am I to understand that I am under 
suspicion, then ?” 

He shook his head. “No more than 
anybody else, of course. But, in a case 
like this, there’s bound to be suspicion 
about any one who could have done the 
trick. It'll be better if you talk, you can 
take it from me, no matter what Cas- 
lon tells you.” 

“T am not acting on this gentleman’s 
suggestion,” she said. “It is my own 
decision entirely. I can tell you noth- 
ing.” 

He wagged his head. 
it can wait’ till morning. 
see it right then.” 

He looked very sober. Gray saw that 
Wack’s mischievous notion had taken 
firm root. McKenna believed that she 
had had some part, if not the only one, 
in her husband’s death. 

He knew, too, how hard such sus- 
picions die, once they root in the mind 
of a police official. Again he felt the 
helpless sense of being caught in a trap. 
Unless they found Holloway and were 
able to upset his alibi, it would look 
very miich as if Moira Cutler had the 
yr her refusal to talk. 


arrived, and 


“Well, perhaps 
Maybe you'll 


best of reasons f 
Presently the 
Gray resigned himself to the needless 
torment of repetition. He that 
Moira Cutler’s attitude must infallibly 


coroner 


Saw 
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convince this official, as it had con- 
vinced McKenna, of her guilt. And he 
was utterly powerless to persuade her. 
His unlucky suggestion concerning 
Holloway seemed to have undone, in 
a moment, all the progress he had made 
in her regard. She looked through him 
when their eyes met and made no re- 
sponse when he spoke to her. 

She seemed intent on making the 
worst possible impression, and, if so, 
she succeeded. The coroner clearly re- 
garded her as merely avoiding a con- 
fession. McKenna’s frown deepened. 
Gray racked his brain for some way of 
making her understand the utter folly 
of her course, but inspiration evaded 
him. He listened to Dan Wack’s drawl- 
ing narrative, with a growing desire to 
slay the bungling fool who, when all 
was said, was responsible for the whole 
miserable tangle. 

“You say Holloway came out this 
way to-night ?”- 

“Yes. I shadowed him, like I always 
do. I lost him just before we got here, 
but I picked him up again a spell after- 
ward. He went straight home.” 

“What time was this?” 

“Might have been nine-thutty, maybe 
a mite later. He was undressin’ when 
I come upstairs. I went in his room 
an’ talked with him a minute or two. 
Then I come straight out here again 
—only this time I came on the trolley.” 

“Why did you come back?” 

Wack looked infinitely shrewd. ‘“Be- 
cause I’m in the detecting business by 
trade, and I was kind of expectin’ that 
there’d be work for me out here.” 

“Why did you think that?” 

Wack related the conversation he had 
overheard, smacking his lips with evi- 
Gray saw Moira Cutler’s 

inds tighten ever so little. He was so 
preoccupied with his helpless sympathy 

f his guard when 


fent reish, 


he wa 
ncluded: 
1, the same 


t ain’t so.” 


‘ ——— 
Vo EnG ike G 


‘ou can ask him if 
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Gray felt the trap closing about him. 
He saw that denial could only make 
things worse for Moira. “Yes, I heard 
some trifling quarrel, as Wack says. I 
didn’t stay to listen, as he seems to have 
done. I went around to the front door 
and rang. But it’s utterly absurd to 
place any importance on such a trifle. 
It was merely a—a—spat.” 

“I told him that he was inviting 
exactly what has happened to him.” 
Moira Cutler spoke for the first time. 
“Mr. Gray’s memory is evidently at 
fault. It was not a trivial quarrel, but 
a very serious one, as Mr. Wack says.” 

“You seem to want us to suspect you, 
Mrs, Cutler. You refuse to give us any 
information except this, which is clearly 
damaging.” 

“I have nothing more to say,” she cut 
in smoothly. “You may draw any in- 
ference you please.” 

There was a pause, while glances 
were exchanged. Gray broke into im- 
patient speech. “Chief McKenna, that- 
is all beside the mark. Mrs. Cutler is 
merely trying to shield a man who may, 
or may not, have killed her husband, 
but whose guilt she seems to regard as 
certain. If she weren’t so sure of it 
she wouldn’t assume the horrible risk 
she’s facing, on the bare chance that 
he’ll get away.” 

Her eyes stabbed at him, but he had 
passed the stage in which they could 
hurt. He had forfeited all her regard, 
he knew. Nothing mattered now but 
the lessening hope of saving her from 
herself. 

“You mean this ex-convict, 
way?” 

Gray shrugged his shoulders. “Per 
haps—I don’t know. He was the m 
with the motive, at least.” 

The telephone bell jingled. McKenna 


Hotlo 


answered it, with an assumption of au- 
thority which, better than anything he 


f evidenced hi 


had said or done so far, 
tion of Moira Cutler’s complicity. 


Gray heard 


convi¢ 


his answer briefly, saw his 
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shoulders lift and fall in a curious be- 
trayal of surprise, 

“Sure?” There was a pause. “All 
right then. Better take him over with 
you anyway.” He turned from the tele- 
phone. 

“Wack, why didn’t you tell me why 
you knew Holloway was in his room all 
the time? What’s the idea here? 
Everybody seems to be trying to put 
something over on the police. It’s apt 
to be unhealthy business!” 

Gray saw Wack’s flat face brighten 
in a look of supreme self-satisfaction. 

“T did tell you it wasn’t him that done 
it, didn’t I? What more do you want, 
chief ?” 

“You ought to’ve told me how you 
knew. Was it you that handcuffed him 
to the bed?” 

Gray started. If Wack had actually 
done that He saw the mischief 
that his silence had wrought. If Moira 
Cutler had known from the first that 
Holloway was in no danger 

“Yes, it was, chief. I figger that my 
business is to detect crimes before they 
happen, if I can. An’ this feller, 
Holloway, acted ugly when I talked to 
him in his room. I jus’ fixed things 
so he couldn’t do no killin’ to-night, 
anyways. I knew he wouldn’t make a 
racket an’ wake the house when I left 
him, because that’d only get him in bad 
with the folks there. But you c’n see 
for yourself he couldn’t’ve done this 
job, can’t your” 

Gray saw Moira Cutler’s eyes glow, 
and again his helplessness appalled him. 
She didn’t even realize what this latest 
discovery meant to her. 

McKenna seemed to come to a con- 
clusion. ‘Well, I guess that’ll do for 

I'll expect you gentlemen to 
up at the inquest, of course, but 
1c’n go now. We'll watch the place. 

'’ GH. 
hesitated. He felt as if he 
couldn't go, leaving Moira alone with 
the people who were sure of her guilt. 


{ora\ 
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But he went, followed by Dick Hillon, 
who touched his arm as they emerged 
in the drive. 

“T say, Gray, this man Wack seems 
to be a pretty able Johnny after all, 
what? Always fancied the beggar no 
end of an ass, but i 

“Able! You don’t think he’s right, 
do you?” 

“No, but he’s dangerous—that’s what 
I meant. Looks to me as if he’d make 
it pretty hard for us to square Moira.” 

“There’s only one way of doing that 
now. We’ve got to find the person who 
killed Cutler—and prove it beyond any 
doubt. Nothing else will serve.” 

“Think so?” Hillon regarded him 
with interest. “Yes, you’re quite right. 
That’s what’s to be done. But who’s 
to do it?” 

“T am,” said Gray. He shut his lips 
firmly. Hillon clapped him on the 
shoulder. “Good man! [I'll have a bet 
down on you myself.” 

For some reason they stopped to 
shake hands. Hillon put his head on 
one side. “One thing, Gray—they 
didn’t seem to find what he was killed 
with. Maybe that’ll help to clear it up 
—when they do.” 

Gray nodded. He wanted to be alone 
to think. So far, since the discovery 


that it couldn’t have been Holloway, — 


every train of thought carried him re- 
lentlessly toward the conclusion that 
Daniel P. Wack was right. 


CHAPTER V. 

DON QUIXOTE. 
THE inquest loomed ahead of Foster 
Gray with an increasing effect of 
fatality. He felt like a man caught in 
rapids which carried him resistlessly 
toward the cataract. It had been bad 
enough in the informal examination at 
the house; to-morrow, when the evi- 
dence had been ordered and arranged, 
he foresaw that it would be ten times 
as significant as it had seemed to-night. 
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He thought, too, of the newspapers, 
with a sense of utter helplessness. They 
would try Moira Cutler overnight and 
convict her in the morning. By the 
time Midvale finished its breakfast, the 
opinion that she had slain her husband 
would be inextricably fixed in ‘the pub- 
lic mind. And Gray knew how such 
prior opinions affect the issue of trials. 
If a community adopts the general idea 
that a suspect is guilty, the prosecutor’s 
case is all but won for him. He real- 
ized, too, how the mere fact that Caslon 
was acting as Moira’s counsel would af- 
fect public opinion. To employ this 
shady shyster was almost a confession 
in itself. 

He refused Hillon’s offer to drive 
him home and walked down the Park- 
way Drive, thinking in desperate, nar- 
rowing circles. If Moira hadn’t killed 
Cutler, who had? And how, and why? 
It had only been a matter of minutes 
from the time when he had seen Cutler 
drive his car toward the garage until he 
had crossed the street and seen Moira 
slip away from the door. Within that 
brief interval somebody had stabbed the 
banker and escaped, passing Caslon and 
Wack, at least, unseen. The thing was 
simply incredible. It must have been 
Moira—and again he angrily rejected 
the idea. It couldn’t have been. 

He prolonged his homeward journey 
in order to pass Mrs. Hale’s boarding 
house on Warren Street. If he could 
speak to Wack to-night, before his testi- 
mony went into permanent records, he 
might be able to make him see reason. 
\s luck would have it Wack was only 
a minute or two behind him, and Gray, 
seeing him approach, went to meet him, 

“Wack, you don’t seem to realize 
what you’re doing. You don’t believe 
Mrs. Cutler did it, do you?” 

“T ain’t formed no definite conclu- 
sions yet. A good detective don’t guess 
—he finds out. I aim to do that.” 

“And, meanwhile, you'll persuade 
everybody else that Mrs. Cutler’s guilty. 


If you’d only held your tongue to- 
night by 

“Mr. Gray, you ain’t in the detectin’ 
business. If you was you’d know bet- 
ter’n to try to suppress ev’dence. It 
don’t do no good. Facts are facts, an’ 


truth is truth. You beer: practic’ly ask- 
You ought to know 


in’ me to lie, 
better.” / 

“But, Wack, don’t you see that 
they’re bound to make people think 
that——” 

“It ain’t my business what other folks 
think. It’s what I think that I got to 
go by, Mr. Gray. For instance, you 
think she done it.” 

“T don’t! I’m certain she didn’t.” 

“Hm! Then you been actin’ pretty 
foolish, Mr. Gray. I ain’t certain my- 
self, but, by what I seen of Mrs, Cutler, 
I’d be apt to say it wasn’t her, on a 
guess. Feelin’ that way, I state the 
facts as far as I know ’em. You want 
to suppress ’em. Ain’t folks bound to 
think it’s because you’re afraid they'll 
find out the truth?” 

He wagged his head. “Up there, jus’ 
now, you done more’n any one else to 
make McKenna think it was her. You 
didn’t mean to, but that’s how it worked 
out.” 

Gray realized the force of this un- 
willingly. It was quite true. His anx- 
iety to shield Moira Cutler had ob- 
scured his reason, or he would have 
seen at once that his course was in- 
juring her case. 

“You’re partly right, Wack. I see 
that. But, man, don’t you realize that 
it’s bound to look as if she did it?” 

“Yes. All the more reason for findin’ 
out the facts. That’s the first an’ big- 
gest job in the whole detectin’ business, 
Mr. Gray—gettin’ the. facts. And it 
don’t do no good to get some of ’em— 
you got to get ’em all. It’s like puttin’ 
a puzzle picture together—you know, 
one o’ them jig-saw things, all little, 
funny-shaped pieces? Well, wouldn’t 
it be sort o’ foolish, if you was doin’ 
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that, to take an’ throw away some 0’ 
the pieces at the startr You're bound to 
need ’em all ‘fore you’re done, ain’t 





you?” 
He nodded in his queer, sidewise 
fashion. “Now, look here, Mr. Gray 


—you take a detective’s advice on a de- 
tective job. To-morrow, when you’re 
on the stand, you tell ’em everything you 
can about this whole business—I mean 
about you an’ me bringin’ this lad Hollo- 
way here in the first place, an’ all the 
rest of it. That’s the best way to get to 
the guilty one an’ pertect the innocent, 
every time. The truth, the whole truth, 
an’ nothing else but the truth, same as 
you swear in court. See?” 

Gray’s impatient contempt for the fel- 
low underwent a slight revision down- 
ward. Wack was a fool, of course, but 
he had one virtue at least—he was hon- 
est, clear through. In spite of himself, 
Gray felt ashamed. He was a lawyer; 
it ought not to have been necessary for 
him to hear this lecture from a stupid, 
plodding village sleuth, the laughing- 
stock of the town. 

“That’s the trayble—we can’t any of 
us tell the whole truth. We don’t know 
it. And half truths are worse than 
lies.” 

“Yes, Don’t try to make ’em into 
quarters then. Good night, Mr. Gray. 
I got a lot to do, so I guess we better 
quit arguin’.” 

“You're not against her, then?” 

“I’m not against anybody in this job. 
Nobody’s payin’ me. All I got to do is 
to find out what’s true—for my own 
satisfaction.” 

“That’s so. You're not in it officially, 
are you, any more than I am?” Gray 
had a bright idea. “I'll retain you my- 
self, Wack. Wait—not to cover up any- 
thing, but to establish something we 
both know is true—the fact that-I didn’t 
kill Cutler myself! I don’t expect to be 
under suspicion, but I might be. I want 
to be prepared in case I am.” 


Wack hesitated. “All 





right. It 
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might be a good thing too, You been 
goin’ up there a good bit, ain’t you? 
An’ not to see Cutler, I take it?” 

Gray laughed in spite of his anxiety. 


“Here! I didn’t hire you to dig up cir- 
cumstantial evidence against me, 
Wack.” ° 


“No, to get the facts. That’s what 
I’m doin’. You—you set a lot o’ store 
by Mis’ Cutler. No offense meant. 
That’s true, ain’t it?” 

“Tf it’s evident to you, I’m afraid it 
must be!” Gray saw his folly in a 
stronger light. He must indeed have 
worn his heart on his sleeve! 

“An’ you heard what he was up to, 
the same as me? An’ you was hangin’ 
around when he was killed, an’ actin’ 
mighty queer when it come out. Yes, 
I reckon they might fix up a sort o’ 
case against you if they wasn’t nobody 


likelier. I'll take you on your prop’si- 
tion, Mr. Gray. Yot might need me 
at that.” 


He turned in at the gate, and Gray 
went to his rooms, where sleep finally 
came to him in spite of his mental state. 
He woke to face a depression, all the 
deeper for the clear brightness of the 
day. 

There was time for very little before 
he was due at the inquest, but he 
thought of one step he could take, and 
he took it by writing to the Dempster 
Agency in New York for any informa- 
tion they could secure concerning one 
A. B. Andrews. It startled him to real- 
ize that he could give them nothing 
more than the name and the fact that 
some months before Mr. Andrews had 
been stopping at the Graylock Hotel. 
Looking over Andrews’ single letter, he 
found himself doubting the signature. 
It looked, now, as if somebody had 
written it very cafefully. He guessed, 
for the first time, that it was a forgery, 
a fake, at least. Whoever had wanted 
John “Holloway to ‘li had 
been at some pains to conceal his iden- 
tity. 


in Midvale 
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He attended the inquest, conscious of 
this fresh “mystery and wondering 
whether it had had any part in the 
sequence of events which had found 
their climax in Cutler’s death. Pres- 
ently, as the testimony piled up, he for- 
got it. As he had expected, the evi- 
dence looked more damning now than it 
had seemed last night. Not only were 
the facts, as he knew them, set before 
the jury in a fashion better calculated 
to inculpate Moira Cutler, but fresh 
items were forthcoming. The Cutler 
servants swore to a state of armed neu- 
trality in the household; Cutler and his 
wife had lived, it developed, on very 
formal terms, avoiding each other, ex- 
cept when guests were present. There 
had been sharp quarrels, too, on many 
occasions. 

Moira Cutler’s refusal to answer 
questions had harmed her cause more 
than Gray had anticipated, although to- 
day she seemed to have thought better 
of it and gave her testimony readily. 
But it was too late. In her needless 
endeavor to divert suspicion from 
Holloway, she had firmly established a 
general belief in her own guilt. Cas- 
lon’s presence as her counsel also 
worked against her; the man’s appear- 
ance and reputation cast a perceptible 
shadow of disingenuousness on her case, 

“Why did you go to the garage, Mrs. 
Cutler?” 

“To see Mr. Holloway. 
times met me there.” 

“You did not see him last evening 

“No. I waited a few minutes and 
came back to the house.” 

“The garage was dark?” 

“Yes. I must have passed the—the 
body without seeing it. I waited in the 
small, empty room at the side.” 

“You had reason to expect Hollo- 
way?” 

“Yes. He had said that he would be 
there at ten, or not at all. He knew 
that he was being followed, and there 
were times when he could not manage 


He some- 


Pied 


to avoid observation. I waited only a 
few minutes for him.” 

“T take it, then, that this was a regu- 
lar practice—these interviews in the 
garage?” 

“Yes, There was no other way in 
which we could see each other.” She 
spoke frankly, as if her clandestine 
meetings with a convict were wholly 
natural and usual. 

“Please explain how Holloway 
reached the garage without being seen? 
Did he come in by the drive?” 

“No. He got in through the window 
of the chauffeur’s room. I unlocked it 
so that he could, and I locked it again 
after he had gone.” 

“You did that last night?” 

“Yes. I knew he would not come.” 

“And yet the window was found un- 
locked when the police inspected the 
premises. Can you explain that?” 

“T cannot. I am positive that it was 
locked when I left the garage.” 

“Have you any information which 
would lead you to suspect that your 
late husband had other enemies ?” 

“T should think it probable that he 
had many. He was not a man to avoid 
them.” 

“But you know of no particular one 
who might 3) 

a” 

“Was it your usual practice to leave 
the door of the garage unlocked and 
open when you left it?” 

“NO. 

“But you did so last night. Why?” 

She hesitated. Gray saw her face 
change slightly. “I—I don’t know. I 
was frightened. Not at anything | 
heard or saw—it was just a sense that 
I was being watched—that there was 
somebody else in the garage. I tried 
not to yield to it, but I couldn’t help it. 
I can’t explain it.” 

“You had no reason to suspect that 
your husband had not left the garage?” 

“No. If I had not been sure that he 
had come in, after putting up his car, 
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I should not have gone out. 
wish to meet him.” 

“You found the door open?” 

“No. It was closed, but not locked. 
IT supposed that Mr. Cutler had over- 
looked it. He sometimes did.” 

“And you saw nothing which sug- 
gested that there was anything out of 
ordinary while you were waiting?’ 

“No. I had the feeling I described, 
but that was all.” 

“Did you ascertain whether your hus- 
band had come in when you reached the 
house ?” 

“No. I took it for granted. 
no wish to see him.” 

The inquisition went on, but it served 
only to tighten the net about her, Gray 
saw. 

“Why did you refuse to answer the 
police last night?” 

She shrugged. “I was afraid that 
they would stupidly leap to the conclu- 
sion that an innocent man had done it. 
I knew that Mr. Holloway would be 
accused. At the time I had no knowl- 
edge of the circumstances which ef- 
fectually dispose of the theory that he 
killed my husband. [, preferred to be 
suspected myself, as I very quickly saw 
that I was.” 

Presently she was excused, and Gray 
felt easier, although he foresaw that 
the case against her was graver than 
ever. Hillon underwent a brief exami- 
nation, and Gray’s respect for the man 
grew, as he saw how cleverly his an- 
were calculated to combat the 
general impression. Hillon’s whole at- 
titude conveyed the suggestion that to 
uspect Moira Cutler was simply ab- 
surd. He even ventured a thin witti- 
cism now and then, at which the audi- 
ence, glad of a relief from the nervous 
tension, invariably laughed. But he 
ld accomplish very little. It was not 

Daniel P. Wack took the stand 

matters looked brighter for Moira 
Cutler. 


Wack 


I did not 


I had 


swers 


told his story importantly, 
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seemingly unaware of the grins which 
went about the room at his look and 
tone. He took himself very seriously 
indeed, and, in spite of his unconscious 
humor, Gray saw that he was making 
an excellent impression. 

“T figgered that it must’ve been her, 
Mis’ Cutler, until I talked to her,” said 
Wack in response to a question. “Then 
I see directly she couldn’t’ve done it.” 

“Why? I’m afraid I don’t follow 
that, Mr. Wack?” 

Wack spread his hands. “One thing 
a feller learns mighty quick when he 
goes into detectin’ for a business is that 
folks don’t go out o’ their way to make 
it look like they done a crime, unless 
they know they didn’t. You take a 
guilty party, an’ he’s doin’ everything 
he knows to make it look like he ain’t 
the one.” 

“T see your point. But have you any 
material evidence to offer in support of 
that deduction from your—hm—your 
professional experience ?” 

“Not yet, I ain’t. But I aimto. I’m 
hired to solve this case now, an’ I’m 
goin’ to stick on the trail till I do.” 

There was a perceptible titter, and the 
coroner, his lips twitching, rapped for 


order. “Who has employed you, Mr. 
Wack?” 

“Mr. Foster Gray, he hired me last 
night.” 


The coroner glanced at Gray, who 
nodded. Shortly afterward the case 
went to the jury, and they retired to de- 
liberate. Gray was relieved when their 
verdict was read. It found merely that 
Arthur Cutler had met his death at the 
hands of some person or persons un- 
known to the jury. 

“But not to the prosecutor!” Gray 
turned. He did not like the district at- 
torney, but he respected his ability— 
with cause. Marvin Drake was an ex- 
cellent lawyer, a man of strong ambi- 
tions and weak sympathies, an ideal in- 
cumbent for the task to which he had 
been delegated by the voters. He en- 
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joyed his work; nothing pleased him 
quite so much as securing a difficult 
conviction. Gray had watched him 
sometimes and wondered at the savage 
satisfaction he plainly took in driving 
home his evidence against some fright- 
ened culprit at the bar. 

“Women have got the vote now,” said 
Drake. “They claim they’re equal to 
men in everything. All right. They'll 
get equal treatment—from my office 
anyway. I’m going to send that pretty 
lady all the way, Gray.” 

“Are you?” Gray wondered at the 
sudden héat of desire which possessed 
him. Every muscle in him itched for 
the blow he dared not strike. “You’ve 
missed your calling, Drake.” 

“I'll bite. What’s the answer to that 
riddle?” 

“You were born to be a butcher, I 
think. Excuse me. It’s rather close 
in here, don’t you think?” 

He rebuked himself harshly for the 
speech as he shouldered past Drake. 
He’d made an enemy of a man whose 
good will he was going to need rather 
desperately. He stopped Caslon on the 
way out. 

“Drake’s 
Just told me so. 

Caslon grinned. 
tight now. This’ll be pie for me! 
jury’d ever convict her of a thing.” 

Gray .hesitated. He saw that Cas- 
lon’s lips watered for the opportunity of 
a trial. He would joyfully wallow in 
cheap sentiment if it ever came to that. 
And Moira Cutler—Gray felt faintly 
sick at the thought of her, confronted 
by Marvin Drake’s eager vindictiveness 
and defended by a rat like Caslon! 

“T wasn’t thinking of the courtroom 
phase, Caslon. She mustn’t be arrested. 
We’ve got to prevent its ever reaching 
a trial—the preliminaries would be 
enough to kill her.” 

“Don’t worry. I know what I’m do- 
A trial’s the best thing that could 
happen to her. As long as she isn’t 


going after her—hard. 
Better be ready.” 

“I’m ready for him 
No 
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acquitted formally, she’s going to stand 
convicted by popular opinion. A trial 
will clear the air.” 

Gray shrugged his shoulders and left 
him. There was no help here. And he 
saw that Caslon could never be shaken 
out of the case. He had tasted notoriety 
and thirsted for more; he held the 
whip, too, Unless he served as Moira 
Cutler’s counsel, he would be on the 
witness stand against her. 

Hillon came up beside him, jaunty 
and debonair, clearly pleased with the 
verdict. “A score for our side, what? 
Knew they’d not have the impudence to 
say she did it.” 

Gray shook his head. 
in the woods, Hillon.” He repeated 
Drake’s statement and his talk with 
Caslon. “Between them they’ll have her 
under arrest before dark.” 

“Think so?” Hillon stared. “Oh, I 
say! They can’t do that, you know.” 

“They will. Why not? All the evi- 
dence points straight at her. It’s a mar- 
vel the coroner’s jury didn’t name her, 
but that won’t stop Drake. He’s all 
ready to get out a warrant right now. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he had one ready.” 

“You’re serious, old chap? You 
mean it?” 

“Do I look funny?” Gray broke out 
sharply. “I tell you the only chance 
we've got of keeping her out of a cell 
to-night is to dig up the real murderer 
before they spring the trap. And we’ve 
got about one chance in a billion of do- 
ing that!” 

“T say, you know, I think you take a 
dismal view—I do really, Gray. They’re 
not such silly fools as to believe she 
did it.” 

“They do believe it, and they’ll come 
close to proving it, I’m afraid. She 
didn’t, of course, but——” 

“Of course she didn’t, and you know 
they can’t touch an innocent party, now 
can they? I put it to you as a lawyer, 
Gray.” 

“T wish I had your simple faith in 


“We're deep 
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human justice, Hillon. @m not so sure, 
but we'll do our best, of course.” 

He went on to his office, utterly dis- 
couraged. He was still glowering at 
his blotter when Mr. Wack’s name was 
brought to him. He sighed. Wack 
would be hard to bear just now. 

“They locked Holloway up—material 
witness,” announced Wack, as he came 
in. “Guess the next move’ll be to ar- 
rest Mis’ Cutler, without we pervent it. 
Now, Mr. Gray, I’m workin’ for you in 
this here case, and I got to know one 
thing first of all. What do you want 
to find out? The whole truth, an’ noth- 
in’ else but the truth? No matter who 
it hits?” 

“Yes, of course. 
question, Wack.” 

“Maybe, but only last night you didn’t 
look at it like that. I mean, for in- 
stance, supposin’? you done it yourself, 
do you aim I should find that out?” 

“Yes, you utter fool!” Gray’s tem- 
per gave way at last. “Go ahead by all 
means and prove I did it—prove it so 
that Drake won’t dare to arrest Mrs. 
Cutler! Prove anybody did it! And 
do it this afternoon, please!” 

“That’s a big order,” said Wack 
soberly. “I been up pretty near all 
night, an’ I’d ought to get some sleep 
first thing. . But I guess I c’n wait a 
spell longer. I'll phone you if I get any 
clews.” 

He shambled out, and Gray bent his 
brain to the task again. The more he 
tried to concentrate on the problem it- 
self the more clearly he seemed to see 
Moira Cutler in court, facing Drake’s 
malevolent attack, her one chance of ac- 
quittal the chuckleheaded sympathies 
of the jurors. He could not shut the 
vision from his thoughts. 

He had no appetite for his belated 
luncheon. Instead he left the club, 
where habit had led him, and went out 
He did not approach 


That’s a foolish 
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to the parkway. 


the Cutler house from the front, but 
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circled the square and walked up the 
lane behind it. It did not surprise him 
to encounter Daniel P. Wack there, but 
he had a fresh sense of defeat as he 
watched the man at his work. Wack 
was examining the ground with a large 
reading glass. 

The detective straightened as Gray 
came up. “Too bad we ain’t had more 
rain lately. Might’ve been some foot- 
prints if the ground was softer.” 

Gray didn’t answer. Wack pocketed 
his glass and wagged his head sagely. 
“I ain’t really lookin’ for footprints, 
though. What I’m aimin’ to find is the 
weapon. That’s one mighty important 
clew we ain’t got hold of yet. If the 
feller that done the job dropped it, we’d 
maybe get on his trail quick.” 

“Yes, and if he’d left a signed con- 
fession somewhere in plain sight it 
would be simpler yet,” said Gray. 
“Wack, do you really expect to find a 
knife waiting for you here?” 

“T dunno’s I expect it exactly, but I 
was kind of hopin’ for it, yes. You 
ain’t in the detectin’ business, Mr. Gray, 
or it wouldn’t look so funny to you, 
Murderers don’t like to lug their wea- 
pons around with them. Time after 
time we get on their track, jus’ because 
they get rid of ’em too quick. Now, 
supposin’ that Mis’ Cutler didn’t do this 
job, we got to figger that somebody got 
out o’ the window there an’ run down 
this alley one way or ‘the other.” 

“Yes, that’s clear.” Gray’s impa- 
tience lessened at this hint of the prac- 
tical. 

“Mis’ Cutler says she locked the win- 
dow. We found it open. _Supposin’ 
she told the truth, the feller that done 
it was in the garage all the time she 
was there, an’ he got out after she 
went. One other thing: she swore that 
she unlocked the window when she first 
come in. right 
that, either the feller we’re talkin’ about 
got in some other way, or 
the window after 


Supposin’ she’s about 


else locked 
he got in, which ain’t 
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very likely. See where I’m headin’, Mr. 
Gray?” 

“No, I don’t. What does it matter?” 

“Well, this much. It means that 
prob’ly this feller come in by the front 
door an’ waited for Cutler. See?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, if he done that he had to know 
his way around pretty well, didn’t he? 
I’m gettin’ slowly toward an idee, Mr. 
Gray. . Ever notice that it’s easier to 
find a thing if you got a sort o’ notion 
where to hunt? Well, this is like that. 
If I can get a sort of idee who the 
feller was, it’ll help a sight toward get- 
tin’ proof against him. Now there ain’t 
so many folks that know these grounds 
and buildin’s, are there? Say as well 
as you do, and me, and Holloway— 
and maybe, Mr. Hillon. Eh?” 

“Hil'on! You don’t think he——” 

“Well, I been wonderin’, I got to 
think of somebody, ain’t I? - An’ he was 
here last night. Kind o’ funny the way 
he showed up, wasn’t it? Ever strike 
you that-way? What was he doin’ back 
here just then?” 

“Why, he explained it all right. He 
was driving past and saw the lights and 
came in,” 

“Yes. But he didn’t come in every 
time he saw a light in the garage, I 
reckon. And one other thing, Mr. Gray. 
You ain’t noticed this, I guess.” He 
paused as if to lend weight to what he 
was about to say. “You can’t see the 
garage lights from the street. I went 
out last hight and looked.” 

Gray jumped. “Is that so? 
Wack——” 

“Wait. That’s just sort o’ funny. It 
don’t prove a thing. You an’ me was 
both there, too, an’ Caslon, all for dif- 
ferent reasons. I guess maybe you had 
some reasons you ain’t talkin’ about, 
Maybe Mr. Hillon did, too. Only, as I 
say, it’s funny.” 

“Yes. Hillon, eh?” He stopped. If 
Hillon was fond of Moira Cutler it was 
to his credit. At least the suggestion 
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that this fondness might serve as a 
motive for murder would come un- 
gracefully from Foster Gray! 

“He had a motive, I guess.” Wack 
nodded wisely. “I guess pretty near 
anybody knew Mis’ Cutler might’ve had 
a motive to kill her husband, the way it 
looks. That’ll do to work on, anyways. 
Maybe he had a better one. Anyway, 
supposin’ it was him. He left when 
you did, drivin’ that car of his; all he 
had to do was go round the block and 
sneak up this alley. He could shin over. 
the fence into the Cutler yard easy 
enough ; the garage door was open. He 
could hide in the little room there, wait- 
in’ for Cutler to put up his car. He 
must’ve stabbed him as he got out of 
the seat. Then, before he could get 
away, out come Mis’ Cutler, an’ he had 
to hide again till she left. Then he got 
through the window and skipped. It 
could be done easy enough.” 

“All guess work, though. Not a sign 
of proof to go with it. It’s no use to 
us.” 

“Notice that it was him that hired 
Caslon ?” 

“Yes. I put him up to it—to shut 
Caslon’s mouth. Nothing in that.” 

“So? Well, no. If we could find a 
knife, though—I’m goin’ to have an- 
other look in that garage. He might’ve 
left it right there.” 

They tried the window opening on the 
alley. It was unlocked again. 

“Left it that way myself,” explained 
Wack, grinning. “Figgered/I might be 
wantin’ to get back.” 

Gray climbed through the window 
after him. They searched the building 
carefully,, but found nothing which 
could have served as the sharp instru- 
ment which had stabbed Cutler. 

“Well, it ain’t here.” Wack sighed. 
“That’s the mean part of detectin’-— 
hardly anythin’ ever gets where it ought 
to be. But he must’ve taken it with 
him, an’ he wouldn’t carry it far. It’s 
got to be in the alley after all.” 
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He thrust his head out of the window 


and jerked it back. “Sh! He’s out 
there now—Hillon!” 
Gray stared. “Sure?” 


“You c’n take a peek yourself, but 
don’t leave him see*you.” Wack whis- 
pered shrilly. “He’s huntin’ for the 
knife. Gettin’ worried, I bet!” 

Gray leaned cautiously out over the 
sill. He saw Dick Hillon standing in 
the alley, his back toward the garage, 
at perhaps thirty yards’ distance. He 
was doing something with his feet, and 
Gray watched him, puzzled. He saw 
Hillon glance about him, thrust a hand 
into his pocket and bring it out quickly. 
Something flashed in the sun, as it 
whirled into the weeds beside the wheel 
track. 

Instantly Gray understood, and a 
kind of wonderment fell on him. He 
had heard of gallant deeds of self-sacri- 
fice, often enough, but this surpassed 
them all. Dick Hillon was deliberately 
faking evidence against himself for the 
sake of Moira Cutler! He risked ar- 
rest, certainly a trial for his life, quite 
probably, perhaps a felon’s death! 
Gray had always rather liked him, be- 
neath a careless scorn of Hillon’s weak- 
nesses. He felt ashamed now. 

“Can you see what he’s up to?” 
Wack tugged at his sleeve. 

“He’s looking for something, I 
guess.” Gray decided instantly to hold 
his tongue. Hillon’s sacrifice might be 
the only way of protecting Moira. He 
saw at once that if the matter ever 
reached a trial, his own evidence would 
acquit Hillon, and, in the meantime, the 
false lead might divert suspicion from 
the woman. 

“Then I was right! I knew it!” 
Wack pulled harder at Gray’s arm. 
“Le’me get out. He might find it first!” 

“No, let’s watch him. If he finds it, 
we can easily watch him before he has 
a chance to get rid of it, and he knows 
where to look. We don’t.” 

Wack protested, but Gray blocked 
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the window firmly. He saw Hillon dis- 
appear at the far end of the lane. 

“There! He’s given it up. Some- 
body frightened him off. He didn’t 
find anything, either.” 

He climbed through the window, 
Wack at his heels. They searched the 
weeds and tangled grass carefully. 
Presently Wack cried out. “Look here! 
How’s that for a print!” 

He pointed to a clearly defined im- 
print in a low spot, where there had 
been a puddle, and where the ground 
had held moisture longer than the 
higher portions. about it. 

“He might have made that just now,” 
objected Gray, and he regretted the 
words instantly. That was what Hillon 
had been-doing—leaving that footprint 
for Dan Wack to find! 

“Then he’s wearin’ his Sunday shoes 
on a week day,” said Wack trium- 
phantly. “I made a special study o’ 
shoe prints. This here’s made by a thin- 
soled pump. You’ll see!” 

Gray had a flash of respect for Hil- 
lon. It was clever of him to remember 
a detail like that. Gray himself would 
have forgotten that on the night before 
he had been differently shod. Hillon 
had thought it out. 

“And here’s what he was huntin’ 
for!” Wack’s voice rose almost to a 
shout. “No, don’t touch it! You don’t 
want your finger prints on it!” 

In spite of his knowledge, Gray’s 
hand drew back, as from a charged 
wire. He knelt in the matted weeds be- 
side Wack and saw the knife lying in 
a tangle of weeds. There was no sign 
of a red stain on it, to the eye, at least; 
the blade was bright and clean. Gray 
frowned. It wouldn’t fit the wound, of 
course! They’d find out at once that it 
was a plant! No matter how shrewdly 
Hillon had contrived his plot, he could 
hardly have chosen a blade of the same 
size and shape as that which had been 
used last night. And yet it might serve 
to save Moira from the impending ar- 
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rest; anything might suffice for that. 
Drake hated ridicule, he knew. Once 
implant in. his brain the idea that he 
might make himself absurd,- and he 
would be doubly cautious. At least Hil- 
lon’s device would gain time. 

“Wack, I don’t want to appear in this. 
Hillon’s a friend of mine. If he killed 
Cutler, I don’t blame him for it. Cutler 
needed killing. I don’t want to be in 
the position of accusing Hillon. And 
there’s no need that I should. You saw 
him looking for the knife; you found 
the footprint and the knife, too. You 
deserve the credit, and you ought to 
have it all. Suppose I just drop out of 
it here?” 

“Suppressin’ ev’dence again?” Wack 
looked dubious, but Gray saw that he 
was sorely tempted. He had put his 
finger on the man’s weak spot. Wack 
yearned to shine in his profession. 

“Not evidence. You've got it all. 
But I'll be asked to defend him, prob- 
ably, and I ought to. Just forget that 
I was here with you this afternoon, 
Dan.” 

“Well, I’ll do this much. I won’t 
mention it, without somebody asks me 
right out whether I was alone. I won’t 
tell no lies, Mr. Gray.” 

“All right, let it go at that. I’ll duck.” 
Gray stopped short again. “Better tele- 
phone to McKenna, hadn’t you, and let 
him come up here himself and see the 
exhibit? I'll watch while you phone. 
There’s a pay station at the corner.” 

Wack pondered the suggestion and 
found it good. He was gone only a few 
minutes, and, when he returned with 
the that McKenna was on the 
way, Foster Gray left him on guard and 
With any luck 
Moira was safe for the present. 
And, if they didn’t arrest her at once, 
it was on the cards that they never 
would. 

He chuckled as he realized that Dan- 
iel P. Wack would come in for some 
favorable publicity. “Good old Dan! 


news 


went back to his office. 


at all, 
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They'll never suspect him of planting 
that knife there! It’s a good thing to 
have a detective like him around when 
he’s needed. Brains would completely 
ruin him.” 


Four hours later Richard Hillon lay 
in jail, charged with the murder of 
Arthur Cutler. And the evening extras 
carried not only a statement from the 
district attorney confidently forecasting 
a conviction, but an illustrated interview 
with the Midvale detective who had 
solved the mystery. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“IN JEOPARDY’—AND OUT. 
YOU'RE 
him?” 

Moira Cutler had forgiven Foster 
Gray when his good offices had secured 
Holloway’s release as a witness. The 
interval between Dick Hillon’s arrest 
and trial had dealt kindly with her. 
Fickle public opinion, ashamed, per- 
haps, of its eagerness to condemn her, 
chose to regard her now as something 
of a heroine. Friends, too, who had 
ngt rushed to her support before the 
sensational discovery of Hillon’s impli- 
cation, rallied around her valiantly the 
moment suspicion lifted. She looked 
younger, happier, than she had seemed 
before the tragedy, although, as she 
faced Gray across the luncheon table, 
she was grave enough, and her question 
held a clear note of doubt. 

“T promise you that the jury won’t 
leave their seats,” he told her. “I’ve 
promised you that right along, haven’t 
Sg 

“Yes. But—but I can’t help fearing 
that, perhaps, the wish has fathered 
the thought. You want to get him off 


” 


sure they can’t convict 


so much—— 

“Stop worrying. I haven’t dared to 
tell you before. Such things leak out. 
Not that I didn’t trust you. It was bet- 
ter for you not to know. But we’ve 
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got an absolutely certain case. You 
don’t begin to do Dick Hillon justice. 
He may look a fool, but he’s very far 
from being one. And he’s done the 
finest thing J ever heard of. You can’t 
guess how fine, but you'll know this 
afternoon. Can’t you wait that long?” 

“I suppose so. You're very mysteri- 


ous. I—I want him to get off, of 
course, but—but didn’t he do-it? 
I ” 

He hugged his surprise. It was too 


bad that she cared so much about Hollo- 
way, he thought. Hillon deserved 
something better than thanks for what 
he had done to defend her, and thanks 
were all that he would get. Holloway, 
these days, was a very different person 
from the skulking convict Gray had fol- 
lowed from the Midvale station. Cut- 
ler’s private papers had disclosed the 
injustice done him; the governor had 
restored his citizenship, and Gray had 
found a job for him. But it was Moira 
Cutler who had played the chief part 
in his regeneration, nevertheless. 

“You'd naturally think he did, after 
listening to Drake’s case. It looks con- 
vincing, but—- 

“It’s not that. I—I suppose you'll 
laugh at me, but it’s Wack who makes 
me wonder. He’s so sure.” 

He justified her by laughing happily. 
“Good old Dan! I don’t know what 
we'd have done without him. If he 
hadn’t been so absolutely sure—well, 
things would ‘have been a lot more un- 
pleasant. Let me keep my little sur- 
prise, won’t you? It'll be all the better 
if, you wait to hear it in court.” 

She hesitated. “It—it sounds rather 
heartless, I know, but there’s another 
thing I can’t help wondering about. If 
—if Dick’s acquitted, won’t they— 
won't they think I-——’ 

He shook his head. 
has burned his bri 
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“No, poor Drake 
lges. He’s been so 
anxious Dick Hillon that 
he’ll have to stand by that, no matter 
what the jury says. He can’t go back. 
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You needn’t worry. They’re too far on 
this false trail ever to come back to 
you.” 

“False trail?” She opened her eyes. 
“Do you mean that you think I did it?” 

“No, of course I don’t. That’s ab- 
surd.” 

“Then who did? I think, sometimes, 
that I must have done it and forgotten. 
I wanted to often enough. I suppose 
that shocks you.” 

“No, I wanted to myself when I 
heard him that night. I don’t know 
who did it. Perhaps we’ll never know. 
But it wasn’t Dick, and it wasn’t you, 
so we needn’t worry very much. I don’t 
pretend to be sorry for him. I don’t 
think I’d work very hard to convict the 
man who killed him. It’s time to go 
back, Come along.” 

He opened the case of the defense 
with a very brief speech, pointing out 
that the State based its charge on two 
vital items of evidence; first, Hillon’s 
finger prints had been found on the 
handle of a knifé which exactly fitted 
the wound by which Arthur Cutler had 
died, This knife. had been found by 
Detective Daniel P. Wack—a percepti- 
ble hint of amusement went round the 
court at the emphasis he put on the title 
—within a short distance of the scene 
of murder. Second, he added, the State 
offered in evidence the fact that a foot- 
print, also discovered by Detective Dan- 
iel P. Wack, within a few yards of the 
scene, exactly agreed with a pump 
found in the defendant’s rooms. This 
shoe was now on exhibition before the 
jury. Except for these tangible items, 
the State’s case was wholly circumstan- 
tial, pure guessing, as Detective Wack 
would say. Another subdued ripple of 
amusement, 

Foster Gray detested the hateful phe- 
nomenon he nearly always observed at 
capital trials, the eager readiness of the 
onlookers to seize on a pretext for 
laughter. He saw in it a proof that 
civilization had, after all, succeeded ‘in 
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superimposing but a very thin veneer 
over the original human beast, that men 
and women were still primitive in their 
sense of humor. Frequently the im- 
pulse to laugh at the expense of an- 
other’s discomfort betrays itself in men 
and women. On this occasion Gray 
had played for this effect as carefully as 
a comedian for the laughter of his audi- 
ence. A great deal depended on his be- 
ing able to impress the courtroom with 
the ridiculous aspect of Daniel P. 
Wack’s affectations. It was Wack who 
must be sacrificed now, and he meant to 
leave no doubt that he would be. 

The defense, he continued, had quite 
as much respect for Detective Daniel P. 
Wack’s abilities as had the prosecution, 
but it purposed to confine itself, as had 
the State, to the discoveries which he 
had contributed to the case. He would 
call only a few witnesses, therefore. 

The first of these assumed his place 
on the stand. Mr. I. M. Werkler was 
a small, highly polished gentleman who 
seemed to enjoy his prominence. He 
glanced about him with the air of a 
popular after-dinner speaker about to 
begin an address. 

“Mr. Werkler, what is your busi- 
ness?” 

“I am a shoeist,” declared the dapper 
little man proudly. There was no doubt 
about the mirth this time. Mr. Werk- 
ler’s advertisements were familiar to 
Midvale. He had coined the word him- 
self and was clearly pleased with it. 

“Do you recognize this pump, Mr. 
Werkler?” Gray indicated Exhibit B. 
The shoe had already been drawn to the 
attention of the jury so frequently and 
forcefully by Drake that their faces 
now took on the weary look which most 
juries wear before their duties end. 

Mr. Werkler examined the pump 
briefly. “It is a Burton shoe. I have 
their exclusive agency for Midvale. 
Probably this came from my store.” 

“Will you tell the jury whether you 
can be sure of that?” 
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“Tf they leave me cut the threads 
which hold down the bow, I might.” 

“Please explain why.” 

“It’s like this. I sell a good many 
pairs of shoes, Mr. Gray, and I couldn’t 
swear to them, y’understand, only when 
I got it some special mark on ’em, you 
might say. Now, if this here pump 
should got it under the bow a certain 
mark—just the date, 5-19, with the let- 
ters I.-W., then I swear to it.” 

The jury leaned forward with a 
queer effect of unanimity. Gray, at a 
nod from the court, cut the threads se- 
curing the bow and lifted the silk ribbon 
free of the leather. 

“Ts this the mark, Mr. Werkler?” 

The merchant inspected it carefully. 
“Yes, sir. I swear to it now. This 
here pump is one I sold to Mr. Richard 
Hillon, at a little after noon on May 
nineteen last.” 

“You are sure of that date?’ 

“Yes, sir. The day after the murder 
Mr, Hillon asked me I should make a 
special note in my books and put my 
private mark under the bow and sew it 
down again.” 

“You swear, then, that this pump was 
in your store on the night of the mur- 
der, that it was not sold to Mr. Hillon 
until noon, or later, orr the next day ?” 

“Yes, sir, I swear to that.” 

“Did any one else know of your 
tather peculiar transaction?” 

“Yes, sir. My two clerks, they seen 
me make my mark, like I said. They 
could swear the same as me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Werkler. 
all.” , 

Marvin Drake’s lean face betrayed 
his suppressed rage as he cross-exam- 
ined. His wits were keen enough to see 
that he had been deluded.into fixing his 
attack on a stalking horse, but he had 
no choice now. He tried to vex the wit- 
ness for fifteen minutes, a 
which Mr. Werkler unmistakably en- 
joyed. In spite of the prosecutor’s ef- 
forts he contrived to frame his answers 
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so that they could not fail to invite fa- 
vorable attention to his business. He 
slipped into the record the fact that this 
same pump would have cost two dol- 
lars more at other stores, had they been 
able, indeed, to offer such a fine piece 
of goods; he made public the fact that 
the Burton shoe, of which he was the 
exclusive agent, was infinitely superior 
to other makes; he emerged from the 
ordeal with his testimony unshaken and 
a cheerful smile on his countenance. 

His two clerks, who seemed to enjoy 
themselves almost as much as their em- 
ployer, followed him on the stand and 
confirmed his testimony in detail. 

The courtroom scented a sensation 
now. Gray could feel the queer effect 
of tension in the stuffy air, read it in the 
intent faces turned toward him. Hillon, 
who had been perfectly at ease while 
the evidence mounted against him, now 
displayed a faint smile, leaning back in- 
dolently in his chair. Drake’s face was 
gray and set with the rage of a savage 
denied his kill; Daniel P. Wack, sitting 
bolt upright and staring, open-mouthed, 
at the witnesses, aroused in Foster Gray 
a wild desire to laugh aloud. 

“Having disposed of Exhibit B, your 
honor, the defense will now deal with 
Exhibit A after the same general fash- 
ion, We will call Mr. Philip Jebson as 
our next witness.” 

Mr. Jebson took the stand nervously, 
but with an expression which plainly 
indicated that he was enjoying himself. 

In answer to Gray’s question he 
swore positively to the fact that the 
knife which the State’s witnesses had 
identified as having killed Arthur Cut- 
ler, had been peacefully reposing in his 
show case until two-ten of the following 
day, when he had sold it. to the de- 
fendant, Richard Hillon, marking it by 
scratches on the blade which enabled 
him to identify it absolutely. 

“Will you tell the jury how Mr. Hil- 
lon came to select this particular knife 
from your stock, Mr. Jebson?” 
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“By the length and width of the 
blade, sir. He had a memorandum 
which he consulted. He wanted a knife 
with a blade three and three eighths 
inches long, from the handle to the 
point, and a width at the hilt of five 
eighths of an inch. We measured sev- 
eral before we found one to agree with 
these specifications.” 

“Your clerks were aware of ‘this 
transaction, Mr. Jebson?” 

“Yes, sir. Three of them saw me 
mark the blade.” 

“Thank you. That is all, Mr. Jeb- 
son. Your honor, I offer in evidence 
the record of Doctor Bayley’s testimony 
at the coroner’s inquest, in which he 
swore that the wound by which Arthur 
Cutler died had been made by a blade 
of precisely the dimensions to which the 
last witness has testified.” 

Drake’s cross-examination fell miser- 
ably short of its mark. He succeeded 
only in impressing. the jury with his 
eagerness to convict, regardless of the 
truth—the most fatal impression which 
any prosecutor can give a courtroom. 
Once a jury believes that the prosecut- 
ing attorney is actuated merely by per- 
sonal ambition, Gray knew, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult for him to in- 
fluence their opinions. Often a culprit 
has escaped his just deserts because his 
prosecutor seemed to harbor a personal 
animus against him, instead of a simple 
desire for abstract justice. 

The court intervened. “From the tes- 
timony offered, Mr. Gray, it would ap- 
pear that there has been a deliberate de- 
sign to mislead the processes of jus- 
tice.” 

“Your honor, I admit the charge in 
behalf of my client. He is guilty of an 
effort to divert suspicion and persecu- 
tion from a person of whose innocence 
he was and is completely persuaded. Of 
his own accord, knowing the risks and 
penalties, he has deliberately placed his 
life in jeopardy for a crime which he 
did not commit, rather than permit an- 
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other, less able to endure the ordeal 
than he, to be subjected to the ignominy 
and terrors of a trial for her life. Had 
I been cognizant of these facts in ad- 
vance of his trial it would have been 
my duty to act upon them, perhaps, had 
I not been privileged as the attorney 
for the defendant. They came to my 
knowledge, however, only after his ar- 
rest and indictment. 

“Your honor, the defense rests.” 

He contented .himself with a very 
brief summing up. Drake, following 
him, did his best to impeach the testi- 
mony which Gray had offered, making 
his case worse with every word he ut- 
tered. Moreover Drake was clearly 
aware that it was so. The court 
charged the jury very briefly, practi- 
cally commanding them to acquit the 
prisoner unless they totally disbelieved 
the evidence of the witnesses. Without 
leaving the courtroom the jury found 
Hillon not guilty, and the judge imme- 
diately ordered his discharge. 


Drake stopped Foster Gray in the 


“You ought to be disbarred 
You know 


anteroom. 
for this day’s work, Gray. 
1 Ag 

“It’s your privilege to move to that 
effect, Drake. The winner in a dog 
fight is entitled to his bite, and the loser, 
I believe, to his bark, You are quite 
welcome to yours.” 

He knew that he should 
made the retort. Drake’s 
rowed. 

“I think I may possibly take more 
than that, if you don’t mind. You’ve 
got Hillon off, but you haven’t cleared 
up the death. And there’s no reason 
why, in the light of what’s happened, 
the State shouldn’t resume its original 
theory and act on it. I'll have a war- 
rant for the woman in the case before 
dark. Perhaps you'll find it necessary 
to fabricate a little more evidence on 
her aceount.” 

“You’ve made yourself look silly 
enough, haven’t you? Why rub it in 


not have 
eyes nar- 


on the voting public? Of course, it’s 
your affair.” 

“Yes, and this time there won’t be 
any mistake. We'll know better than to 
rely on that ass, Wack!” 

“*Sticks an’ stones might break my 
bones,’ Mr. Drake, ‘but names’ll never 
hurt me.’” Daniel P. Wack spoke 
evenly. 

Drake whirled on him, 
my sight before I———” 

“Hold on, Mr. Drake. It don’t pay 
to get mad—not even at me. This case 
ain’t cleared up yet, is it? We still got 
to find the answer, ain’t we?” 

“We'll find it without any help from 
you!” 

“All right. Only I could give you the 
answer right now if you wanted it.” 

Drake laughed and turned away. 

Gray turned to Wack. “I’m sorry, 
Dan. I hated to do it, but: i 

“What? Make ’em all laugh at me? 
Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Gray. That’s 
what I aim to have ’em do.” 

Gray lifted his brows. There was no 
doubt that Dan Wack spoke sincerely, 
that he- bore no malice for having been 
held up to ridicule. 

“T don’t understand that, Dan.” 

“Tt’s easy when you know the answer. 
A cat’d live high if the mice took an’ 
laughed at her, wouldn’t she? Leave 
’em laugh all they want to at Dan 
Wack. It’s money in his pocket, Mr. 
Gray.” 

He shuffled away, leaving Gray won- 
dering, for the first time, whether De- 
tective Daniel P. Wack was quite as 
funny as he seemed. Moira Cutler met 
him outside the building, where her car 
was waiting. She shook hands cor-, 
dially, but he saw that she was not 
wholly pleased with the turn of events. 

“That ‘man means to have me ar- 
rested now, doesn’t he?” 

Gray shook his head. “I’m pretty 
sure he won’t risk it. If he does, we'll 
be ready for him.” 

“How? Doesn’t it seem to you that 
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this will make me look very much more 
like the guilty one than I did before? 
The very fact that a friend of mine 
took such a desperate way of protect- 
ing me——” 

“Don’t worry, Moira. He won’t risk 
it. He’s angry now, but when his head 
clears he'll realize that he can’t afford 
to chance another licking just at pres- 
ent.” 

“I—I’m not so sure. I—I wish Dick 
hadn’t done it. I know he meant it ‘in 
the most wonderful kindness, but e 

Foster Gray frowned. She was right. 
Hillon’s quixotic gallantry had only 
made disaster more menacing by post- 
poning it. 

“Let’s hope for the best,” he said, 
with a lightness he did not feel. “Dan 
Wack’s still on the other side, and that’s 
an enormous advantage, you know.” 

But, as he went back to his office, he 
was very far from comfortable. Moira 
Cutler was again in jeopardy. 











CHAPTER VII. 
ONE ND DISGUISE, 
ISTER GRAY’S stenographer, who 
also acted as‘his telephone operator 
and outer guard of the office door, was 
a lady of ripe experience and distinctly 
acid disposition, Gray had never seen 
her smile. But, as he opened his door, 
there was a visible lift at the corners of 
her thin, morose lips. It was almost a 
phenomenon, he thought, that Miss 
Haxby should have found something to 
justify her in such a display of mirth. 
“Detective Daniel P. Wack wants to 
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see you, Mr. Gray. 

Gray smiled in turn, understanding. 
Wack had always been a comic figure 
in- Midvale, | the fiasco of the 


but, since 
Hillon_ case, he was so funny that even 


Miss Haxby was compelled to go 
through the motions of a grin when she 
mentioned him. 

“All right, send him in.” He leaned 
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back, glad of the interruption. Drake 
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had not struck as yet, but the suspense 
was becoming hard for Foster Gray to 
bear. He had ceased to think of Moira 
Cutler as he had thought of her in the 
early stages of their acquaintance; he 
was still her friend, still eager to be of 
service to her, but he did not envy 
John Holloway as he had envied Arthur 
Cutler. He told himself that it was a 
difference in the woman herself. In 
her unhappiness she had possessed an 
appeal which now, somehow, 
seemed to lack. Still, his regard 
her was strong enough to trouble him 
sorely, as he pondered on the problem 
of defending her, should Drake carry 
out his threat, He knew that Caslon 
would be in his way, too. As Wack 
came in, Gray felt a distinct sense ot 
comfort. Wack was a poor ally, but an 
excellent antagonist. 

“T figgered we'd better have a little 
business talk, Mr. Gray. I made out 
my bill to date, an’ I could use the 
money. That’s one thing.” 

“Your bill? What for?’ Gray 
stared. 

“You ain’t forgettin’ that 
an’ hired me, the night 
killed?” 

Gray remembered. “Why, so I did. 
I had forgotten. You’d been helping 
Drake, you see, and “i 

“Mr. Drake don’t call it that. He 
figgers I been hhelpin’ you, Mr. Gray. 
Ain’t 1?” 

Gray sat very still. Was it possible 
that this clumsy bumpkin had _ been 
clever enough to capitalize his defects? 
Had Wack deliberately helped him up- 
set the prosecutor’s plans? 

“T sort o’ figgered you was expectin’ 
me to do what I done, Mr. Gray. You 
seen Hillon plant that footprint and the 
knife, the same as me. You told me to 
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“Well, I done it, didn’t I?~ An’. it 


helped you fix things in court, I guess, 
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comes in handy, in a trial, an’ Pan 
Wack’s most. gen’ly good for one.” 

“Wack, if you’re putting this over 
on me, you deserve your money. Talk 
about snatching veenry from the jaws 
of defeat!” 

“T ain’t putting anythin’ over on you, 
Mr. Gray. I done what you wanted me 
to.” 

“All right, let’s see that bill.” He 
remarked that it was a very small 
one and reached for his personal check 
book. Wack shook his head. 

“T guess I’d ruther have the cash 
money, Mr. Gray. Checks might make 
trouble some time.” 

“All right.” Gray found enough in 
his wallet to settle the account. “Wack, 
did you really expect what happened in 
court yesterday ?” 

“T wouldn’t wonder. I’m a detective, 
ain’t I? It’s my business to deduce 
c’rect facts from clews. I seen Hillon 
plant that Anife, the same as you.” 

Gray could not believe it. It was 
starkly impossible that Wack had. been 
abreast of him all the way through the 
case, even ahead of him. And yet—— 

“I was wonderin’ if you wanted to 
keep on hirin’ me, Mr. Gray. The case 
ain't over yet. Mr. Drake’s fixin’ to go 
after Mis’ Cutler.” 

Gray came to a sudden decision. 
Wack might be the monumental ass he 
seemed, but there was just a chance that 
he wasn’t. And his charges were ab- 
surdly small. “Yes, you're retained. 
Only better let me know next time if 
you see through the grindstone.” 

“Maybe you’d better do the same by 
me, Mr. Gray.” Wack got to his feet. 
“I guess we c’n clear up this case pretty 
quick.” I got a sort o’ notion about it.” 

“Strength to you, Dan. It’s more 
than I have. What’s yours?” 

“Guess I better wait till I know 
more’n I do now. But I wouldn’t won- 
der if this grindstone had a hole in it, 
too.” 

He shuffled 


out. Gray wagged his 
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head doubtfully. Either Wack was 
more of a fool than he looked, or no‘ 
fool at all. He was beginning to have 
an opinion 6n the point very unlike his 
earlier idea of the Midvale detective. 
He felt reassured in spite of his reason 
by the knowledge that Wack was work- 
ing on his side of the case. 

It was the same afternoon that he 
had his first report of the detective’s 
activities. It reached him over the tele- 
phone wire, in the form of a request 
that he come at once to Drake’s office. 

“Mr. Drake, he’s kind of anxious to 
finish up this here Cutler case, Mr. 
Gray, an’ I guess that we can do it if 
you'll come over. Mr. Hillon, 
in’, too, an’ we c’n have a nice, 
talk about the ev’dence.”’ 

Gray detected a note of confidence in 
Wack’s voice, quite unlike the normal, 
cocksure tone in which he made his 
public pronouncements. He still clung 
to the conviction that Dan was, at best, 
a lucky fool, but he found that convic- 
tion attacked by doubts. He went 
rather quickly to the county building, 
where, in Drake’s private office, he 
found Wack contemplating the prosecu- 
tor with an air of@good-humored satis- 
faction. 

Drake himself was once more the 
self-controlled, competent lawyer. He 
showed no sign of temper, but his eyes 
held an ugly gleam as Gray came in. 

“Seat, Gray. Wack tells me he’s got 
something in his sleeve, “ he wants 
you to see him shake it. You'll need 
something pretty good this time. [’m 
not giving you another chance to turn 
the laugh on me, Gray. This time, 
when I show my hand, I'll hold the high 
cards.” 

“Mr. Drake, he kind o’ 
Mis’ Cutler done it, Mr; Gray. 
to show him he’s wrong, so’s to 
trouble all around.” 

Hillon came in. Only a mild pallor 
indicated that he had spent long weeks 
in the shadow of an ugly death. He 
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was. carefully dressed and in obvious 
good spirits. 

“Hello there, Gray. We meet again, 
eh? And the eminent Mr.°Drake, too. 
No hard feelings, old chap, what? Un- 
derstood, quite. All in the way of busi- 
ness with you—that trial thing. Wack, 
I salute you. What’s it all about?” 

“Wack’s called a conference of the 
powers, Hillon.” Drake spoke sardoni- 
cally. “He seems to think that we four 
can settle what’s left of the Cutler case, 
without troubling the courts again. I 
rather doubt it myself, but I’m willing 
to be shown.” 

“But I say, you know, I’m out of it. 
It’s nothing to do with me, now is it? 
I ask you, Gray, can they bother a chap 
twice for the same trick?” 

Gray shook his head, faintly annoyed 
at the frivolity of Hillon’s manner. 
The affectation of his speech had al- 
ways seemed harmless, but here it 
seemed out of place. 

“No, you’re through with it, so far as 
any personal danger is concerned, 
Drake can’t annoy you about it.” 

“Thought so right along. Can’t put 
a man in—what’s the jolly word you 
lawyer chaps use for it—can’t put a 
man in jeopardy twice for the same 
crime. One trial’s enough. So that’s 
that. Nothing to do with me now.” 

“Except as a friend of Mrs. Cutler’s. 
Drake means to prosecute her, unless 
we persuade him not to.” Gray spoke 
sharply. ‘Wack seems to think we can. 
I don’t know how.” 

“Why, it’s kind of simple, Mr. Gray.” 
Wack crossed his legs. “Mr. Drake’d 
hate to bump into another surprise like 
you handed us, I reckon. Once is bad 
enough, ain’t it, Mr. Drake? The 
papers cert’nly made you an’ me look 
mighty foolish.” 

Gray saw Drake’s lean jaws tighten. 
“They won't do it again. This time I'll 
do the laughing.” 

“That’s what I’m aimin’ at, 
Drake. It’s our turn, ain’t it? 
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Mr. Hillon, what was it that give you 
the notion o’ plantin’ that fake footprint 
and knife on us? Mind tellin’?” 

Hillon seemed to reflect. “I couldn’t 
say,. Wack. It was a jolly notion, 
though, wasn’t it? .I say, I’m proud 
of it, you know, really.” 

Wack went on doggedly. “Maybe I 
c’n help you remember. Was it some- 
thin’ you heard me say at the inquest? 
Somethin’ about like this: the person 
that knows he’s innocent might go out 
of his way to attract suspicion, -but the 
person that knows he’s guilty never 
would ?” 

Hillon’s eyes opened wide. ‘Wack, I 
was right! You’re keen, what? I 
spotted you, old chap. I told Gray so 
that same night. Fancy your remem- 
berin’ that!” 

“Never mind about me, Mr. Hillon. 
It was what I said that give you the 
notion, wasn’t it?” 

“T don’t mind splitting the credit with 
you, Wack. It was.” 

Wack turned to Gray.. “See what I 
meant when I told you I kind o’ liked 
havin’ folks laugh at me? All the trou- 
ble in this case comes right out of the 
fact that Mr. Hillon here got a different 
notion about me. You figgered that, 
maybe, I was smarter’n I acted, didn’t 
you, Mr. Hillon?” 

“Right, I did. 
next?” 

“An’ it struck you, I guess, that get- 
tin’ tried on fake evidence was a pretty 
safe thing, too?” 

“Score two, old chap. It was.” 

“T don’t see the point of all this post- 
mortem, Wack,” Drake cut in impa- 
tiently. “If you’re here just to rehash 
what we all know——” 

“T ain’t, Mr. Drake. I’m here to re- 
hash somethin’ that nobody knows but 
Mr. Hillon an’ me. I’m here to hash 
over the way Arthur Cutler got killed, 
and who done it.” 

There was a little silence. 
Hillon move uneasily. 
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“You mean I did it, Wack?” Hillon 
broke the stillness. 

“If you did, there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t say so—now. You’re 
safe. 

“Quite so! I don’t mind. 
the beggar, right enough. 
Do it again. He wanted it.” 

Another silence. Then Drake burst 
out: “Another plant, eh? Going to play 
me for a sucker both ways, are you? I 
guess not! You’ve eaten your cake, 
Hillon. You can’t have it, too.” 

Hillon shrugged. “Have it your own 
way. I’m not bragging about it, you 
know, but it’s true enough. Wack’s 
spotted me, though I’m blest if I see 
how.” 

“Too thin—miles too thin! You can’t 
cheat the law twice. Your confession 
wouldn’t carry any weight with a jury 
once they knew you couldn’t be pun- 
ished. It doesn’t with me.” 

“Wait, Mr. Drake.” Wack turned 
deliberately to the prosecutor. “You 
an’ me ,been made to look foolish, like 
I said before. I guess you don’t like 
it. I’m tryin’ to fix things so it won’t 
happen again. Mr. Hillon’s givin’ you 
the truth now. He done it, an’ I c’n 
prove it.” 

“Can you now? I hardly thought 
you had it in you, Wack. By Jove, 
you know, I think I’m well out of this, 
I do really.” 

“You fixed it so I’d find the fake 
knife, but you had more’n one reason. 
Maybe you wanted to help Mis’ Cutler, 
but you wanted to help yourself more. 
An’ you figgered that if I found one 
knife I wouldn’t go huntin’ for another, 
Ain’t that right?” 

Hillon straightened. “I say, Wack, 
did you find it? I—funny thing, Drake, 
but, I give you my word, I haven’t been 
able to remember what I did with the 
thing to this day. Never realized that 
it would swing me till after it was all 
over. Didn’t mind killing that bounder, 


You been in jeopardy once.” 
I killed 
Not sorry. 
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not a bit, but I hated to swing for him. 
My word, yes!. Where was it, Wack?” 

“I went up there yest’day—right 
after the triaJ.”. Wack made his di- 
agonal nod. “Figgered that I might 
find somethin’ if I looked again. Only 
this time I sort o’ put myself in your 
shoes, Mr. Hillon. Took a screw driver 
an’ made a pass, like I was stabbin’ a 
man. Then I pertended I heard some- 
body comin’ an’ hid behind the car. I 
waited there for five minutes an’ per- 
tended I heard her goin’ away again. 
That was what you done, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. But ” 

“Then I skipped into the side room 
and started to open the window. It was 
locked. Funny thing how a screw 
driver’ll get in your way when you’re 
tryin’ to raise a window -that sticks.” 

Hillon slapped his knee. “I remem- 
ber now!” 

“Yes, guessed you would. You laid 
that knife down right on the sii! an’ 
forgot all about it—same as I done with 
the screw driver. Only I didn’t forget. 
Climbin’ through the window I knocked 
it off with my leg, and it fell outside.” 

“But it wasn’t there. I looked, and 
the police were all over the shop, too.” 

“Neither was the screw driver. 
There’s a crack under the wall right 
there, maybe three-four inches, between 
the ground and the bottom of the wall. 
Wouldn’t ever see it without you got 
down on your hands an’ knees an’ put 
your face to the grass. Slants under 
a ways, maybe a foot. The 
driver went down that crack, same as 
your knife. This is it, I guess.” 

He unwrapped a newspaper and re- 
vealed a knife, almost a duplicate of the 
one which had figured in the trial. Its 
blade was rusted heavily. 

“Guess, maybe, a good chemist would 
find stains on that blade 
rust; an’ they might be finger prints on 
the hilt. There don’t 
private dealer’s marks to prove you 
bought it after the murder, Mr. Hillon.” 
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Drake caught his breath. “You 
really did it! You actually had the 
nerve to plant evidence against yourself 
when you knew all the time that Pf 

“My word, yes,” Hillon chuckled. 
“Didn’t fancy standing trial on the right 
knife. Deucedly unpleasant job, get- 
ting hanged. No taste for: it, thanks. 
Better give old Wack something to sat- 
isfy him, what?” 

“See here, as a matter of record, will 
you sign a formal confession, Hillon? 
You're safe, but there’s always the 
chance that somebody else may be let 
in for the charge.” 

“Don’t mind—that is, if Gray says 
it’s safe.” 

“Quite.” Gray was still stupefied. 
“Nobody can harm you now.” 

He sat silently by, while a formal 
document was written out and signed 
and sworn to. Drake sprang to his feet. 

“T’ll show ’em I was right, anyway! 
This’ll make more noise in Midvale 
than——” 

“IT say, Drake, you’re not going to 
publish that thing? My word, you 
know, I’ve no fancy for it—not the 
thing at all. 











I’d have to leave town— 
friends all pass by on the other side.” 

“T’'ll print it, all right. I'll show this 
town——” 

“Hold on a minute, Mr. Drake.” 
Wack broke in gravely. “You an’ me 
got a lot o’ laughin’ out o’ this case, 
the way it lays. I don’t mind, but I 
reckon you don’t like it. Well, I leave 
it to you, won’t we look sillier if we 
own up to leavin’ a guilty man go, than 
we do now, when all they can say is that 
we tried to convict a feller that was 
innocent? I reckon you an’ me better 
forget it. Mr. Hillon ain’t goin’ to kill 
nobody else, I guess.” 

“Not much! Bad business, murder! 
Not sorry I fixed Cutler—never mind 
why. Had reasons, but never again. 
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Drake’s face changed slowly. He saw 
that Wack was right, saw that this final 
sensation would only make him more 
ridiculous than ever in the eyes of his 
constituents. And he was an ambitious 
man, with one eye already turned 
toward the attorney general’s title and 
emoluments. 

“Right, Wack. 
then?” 

They promised it readily enough. 
Hillon took his leave, showing some 
faint traces of nervousness, but other- 
wise himself, the strangest criminal 
Foster Gray had ever met. Gray and 
Wack departed in company. As they 
reached the street a man _ clapped 
Wack’s shoulder and flung him a shal- 
low witticism about mares’-nests and 
wild geese. Wack accepted it calmly. 

But Foster Gray realized suddenly 
that the detective had forfeited a trium- 
phant vindication. This news, if pub- 
lished, would show Midvale that he had 
solved the mystery which was to pass 
into the records as unsolyed—would 
mean that no one could laugh and jest, 
hereafter, at Wack’s expense. 

“Too bad, Dan. If we could print 
the whole story 2 

Wack glanced slyly at him. “Mr. 
Gray, you forgot what I said about the 
fat cat an’ the wise mice. We don’t 
dress up in false whiskers an’ go sneak- 
in’ around sayin’ hist! Disguises is out 
o’ fashion in the detectin’ business, but 
they’s one that works mighty well, I 
guess.” 

Gray waited. Wack’s smile widened 
toa grin. “I c’n do my best work,” he 
finished, “when I’m disguised as what 
folks call a dumb-bell, Mr. Gray. Leave 
’em laugh. It’s money in my pocket.” 

And Foster Gray let them laugh. But 
he doesn’t—not, at least, at Daniel P. 
Wack, detective, and his favorite dis- 


We'll all forget this, 





guise. 
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Als Narrated by Thorne Miller 


Author of ‘‘The Crime in Compartment A,’’ etc. 


E gently placed the telephone 
receiver on its hook and 
turned to me with a shadowy 
smile on his face. 

“Most surprising, my dear Thorne,” 
murmured Pinklin West with a sus- 
picion of a chuckle in his voice. “It 
was no other person than my dear 
uncle, Archibald Wharburton. Of 
course you know him; every one does. 





It is surprising in the first place that he | 


should call me at all, and it is even 
more surprising that he asks to come 
and see me rather than demand that I 
go to see him. Something is worrying 
the old fellow. 

“Hasn’t troubled to call me up in two 
years or more—and then it was a matter 
of family business. Thinks I am some 
species of the genus nut because I am 
content with my hobby and my modest 
patrimony. Disgusted with me because 
I don’t get into business. He’ll be right 
up, he says, and I think I am about to 
be interested—and amused, bon ami.” 

“You think he has a case for you?” 
I demanded eagerly. 

“IT wouldn’t, be greatly surprised, 
Thorne; he vaguely. hinted as much.” 

Earnestly I hoped so, for it had been 
some time now since Pinklin West had 
engaged in one of his adventures, and 
I was eager for a taste of excitement. 
We had not long to wait; presently the 
bell tinkled energetically, and West 
waved his hand that I was to open the 
door. 

Of course I recognized Archibald 
Wharburton at once, for he was a big 
figure in business affairs, a wealthy coal 


magnate who owned a rich chain of coa) 
mines. He was a big man with a domi- 
nant, driving personality, and he 
brushed past me without a glance. 

“Hello, Uncle Archibald.”. West 
greeted him lazily, and without the awe 
which, I took it, the rich relative rather 
expected as his due. ‘Meet my assist- 
ant, Thorne Miller. Sit down, Thorne, 
for I think it is purely business that 
brings my uncle.” 

I hesitated in the act of leaving the 
room, sensing that Wharburton wanted 
to talk with West alone. And I was 
right for the coal magnate gave me an 
indignant stare. 

“My dear nephew! 
private matter. I object—— 

“At having Thorne hear what you 
have to say?” interrupted West. ‘“Non- 
sense,’ he shares all my confidences. It 
is a business matter, I believe, which 
has brought you?” 

“T won’t have it!” said Wharburton 
snappily. “Tell your assistant to get 
out.” 

West shook his head, and I took it 
that he was finding a secret delight in 
thus annoying his rich relative. 

“Tf it’s business, Thorne stays,” he 
replied. “Don’t let the question of pri- 
racy concern you, my dear uncle; he is 
quite as trustworthy as I am. You may 
proceed if you wish.” 

“But—but, hang it all, Pinklin, there 


This is quite a 
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is a—um—a family angle,” said Whar- 
burton, sputtering. 

“However, it has to do with my pro- 
believe,” West in- 
“Tn that case I wish Thorne to 


fessional services, I 
sisted. 
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hear your problem presented. We al- 
ways work together, Thorne and I.” 
This was, true enough, implying more 
than my true value as his assistant, but 
I was thankful to him for letting my 
curiosity get quick satisfaction. For 
a moment Wharburton hesitated. 

“If I wasn’t so darned desperate, 
‘confound you, Pinklin, I’d tell you to go 
to the devil,” he muttered. 

“And if you hadn’t been desperate; 
my dear uncle, I’ve a notion that you 
wouldn’t have come to me at all,” re- 
torted West with his half smile. “I am 
surprised that you had enough faith in 
my—er—profession to come to me.” 

“Profession !” said Wharburton sneer- 
ingly. “Do you dignify this foolish 
business of mixing up with a low order 
of people and getting your name in the 
papers as a profession? My notion 
” He paused abruptly as he 
realized that he had come to avail him- 
self of the talents which he so professed 
to despise. 

“Well, perhaps I am too hasty, Pink- 
lin,” he added, “but it makes my blood 
boil when I think of my sister’s only 
child mixing up in such a degrading 
business. You know my opinion on the 
matter, but—umph He paused 
and cast me an uneasy glance. 

“You're sure that this fellow knows 
how to keep his mouth shut?” he de- 
manded. 

“Entirely sure,” said Pinklin West, 
nodding. ‘Proceed Uncle Archibald.” 

“T understand from the columns -of 
the daily press that you have been some- 
what, in fact very successful in your 
—umph—peculiar business of solving 
crimes, and all that sort of thing. So 
I’ve come to you.” He paused for a 
moment and mopped his forehead. 

“Nephew,” he blurted out, “I’ve lost 
a pearl necklace that’s worth a lot of 
money—and I’ve got to have it back!” 

“Have you been to the police, Uncle 
Archibald ?” 

“No, heavens, 


— 


no!” cried Whar- 
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burton. “That’s just what I am trying 
to avoid—the publicity.” He shuddered 
at the unpleasantness of the thought. — 

“Surely, my dear uncle,” murmured 
West, “there can be no undesirable pub- 
licity connected with asking the police 
to find a lost necklace.” 

“But there is,” answered Wharbur- 
ton; “you—you see, Pinklin, the stolen 
necklace—er—belonged to some one 
else.” 

“So it was stolen, not lost, eh? What 
is the name of the woman it belonged 
to?” 

Archibald Wharburton started, and 
his face reddened. 

“T—I haven’t said that it belonged 
to a woman, have I?” he demanded. 
“How—how did you know?” 

Pinklin West’s washed-out blue eyes 
almost achieved a twinkle. 

“Quite simple,” he replied, “since 
men are not in the habit of wearing 
pearl necklaces.” 

“Oh!” replied Wharburton lamely. 
“IT see; you were just guessing.” 

“IT never guess,” answered West se- 
verely. “Furthermore I knew that if 
the necklace had belonged to a man, 
you would not be so chary about going 
to the police about its loss. You've 
come to me in the hope I'll be able to 
keep the family name out of the divorce 
courts, eh? You see, I know Aunt 
Agatha.” 

Archibald Wharburton, after another 
distressed glance in my _ direction, 
nodded. 

“You’ve hit it, Pinklin,” he said, nod- 
ding heavily. “Your Aunt Agatha is a 
very unreasonable woman about—ah— 
some things. She would never under- 
stand—never! It’s really quite harm- 
less, not an affair, but she’d never be- 
lieve that.” 

“No, I suppose Aunt Agatha 
wouldn’t,” agreed West. “I think you 
had better tell me about it.” 

“The necklace,” began Wharburton, 
“belonged to Madame Renault.” 





Gentleman Joe 


My lips puckered into a silent whis- 
tle; Madame Renault was quite a well- 
known person in society, a very beauti- 
ful woman, not overly rich, but charm- 
ing enough and clever enough to have 
many admirers. Hers was that viva- 
cious temperament which attracted tired 
business men. 

“Of course you understand,” the coal 
magnate. added hastily, “that there has 
never been the slightest hint of an af- 
fair between Madame Renault and my- 
self. She is simply a very interesting 
young woman whom I have found very 
entertaining, and that is all. Women 
don’t understand her at all; I presume 
tliat the wives of half of my friends are 
jealous of her—entirely without cause. 

“Yesterday I met her at a downtown 
hotel—quite casually, I assure you. We 
dined together at my invitation, and 
during the luncheon the clasp to her 
pearl necklace came apart. I offered to 
have it repaired for her and return it 
to her at the Speed reception that eve- 
ning. 

“When I left the hotel I walked back 
to my office on Michigan Avenue. I 
had the necklace in my overcoat pocket 
I know it was careless. But I 


—yes, 


didn’t mget a suspicious-looking person. 
I know I had it in my pocket when I 


started up in the elevator—and when I 
got to my office it was gone. 

“There’s just one man who could 
have taken it, for there was only one 
man who rode up in the elevator with 
me, a well-dressed fellow with a scar 
through the middle of his right eye- 
Of course I’ve no proof that 
he took it, yet he must have been the 
one; he’s the only person who had a 
chance to take it. 

“Why don’t I go to the police? You 
ought to know. The newspapers have 


brow. 


been down on me since the coal strikes_ 


—yapping at my heels to please the coal 
Can’t you see what they’d 
Can’t you see their in- 

I can. There’d be all sorts 


consumers. 
do to me? 
nuendos? 
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of gossip, and your Aunt Agatha— 
she’d believe it all and some on her own 
account. She’d get the notion that I 
had been making Madame Renault the 
present of a necklace. She’d start a suit 
for divorce as fast as her chauffeur 
could drive her to a lawyer’s office. A 
very jealous-woman, Mrs. Wharburton; 
you know her, Pinklin.” 

“Yes,” agreed West, “as ridiculous as 
it might sound, I’ll admit that you have 
not magnified the possibilities. Had it 
occurred to you that you might buy 
Madame Renault another necklace?” 

Archibald Wharburton groaned. 

“Of course I had; I offered to do 
that the first thing,” he replied sadly. 
“She wouldn’t have it that way. lt 
seems that this was not an ordinary 
necklace; there was some sort of family 
tradition or something connected with 
those pearls, and she wants those back 
and no others. The lady is quite ex- 
cited about it, became quite hysterical in 
fact. After a great deal of persuasion, 
she has given me a week from next 
Monday—ten days in fact—to recover 
the necklace through private agencies 
If I do not return the necklace to her 
by that time, she says she will go to 
the police herself—and she will. 

“Pinklin, my boy, get back that neck- 
lace for me, and I'll take back the harsh 
things I’ve said about you and your— 
er—profession.” 

“T’ll see what I can do, Uncle Archi- 
bald,” West promised. “I don’t like to 
see a divorce in the family. You say 
that the man who rode up in the ele- 
vator had a scar through his right eye- 
brow? That sounds like something to 
work on. Would you recognize the man 
if you saw him—or his picture?’ 

Wharburton nodded, positively, 
Pinklin West turned to his small 
vate rogue’s gallery of the more famous 
crooks which he had recently instailed 
in pursuance of his criminological stud- 
ies; from this file he took a photograph 
and tossed it toward his uncle. 


and 


pri 
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“Ts that the man?” he asked. 


The coal magnate gave a start of sur- 


prise. 

“Gad, but that’s quick work, Pink- 
lin!” he exclaimed. “I guess you know 
your business pretty well after all. Yes, 
that’s the man who rode up in the ele- 
vator with me.” 

“T knew it would be when you spoke 
of the scar through the eyebrow,” said 
Pinklin West. ‘“That’s ‘Gentleman Joe’ 
Lampkin, one of the most versatile 
crooks in this part of the country ; con- 
fidence man, burglar, pickpocket. Turns 
his hand to almost anything that prom- 
ises easy money, and is a clever worker 
in all of his varied branches. 

“We'll see what we can do, Uncle 
Archibald.” 


1 


Gentleman Joe Lampkin, living up to 
his police-given sobriquet, had quarters 
in a respectable street and had a room 
in a fairly expensive bachelor hotel. 
For several years, it seemed, he had 
played a safe game; it had been quite 


a long time since he had been in stir,” 


although he had been suspected of hav- 
ing something to do with a good many 
criminal escapades. 

When Pinklin West and I called upon 
him, and West rapped at the door of 
his quarters, having bribed a bell boy 
not to announce us, Lampkin met us 
with a shoe-shining rag in his hand. 
However, I didn’t particularly notice 
that at the time. 

He glanced at us suspiciously, for he 
was not infrequently visited by head- 
quarters men and demanded to know 
what we wanted. 

“A little quiet talk, Mr. Lampkin,” 
West replied. “My name is West, and 
this is my friend, Mr. Miller.” 

“West, huh?” said Lampkin with a 
frown. “You’re that modern Sherlock 
who’s always buttin’ in with the police. 
Yeah, I’ve heard about you. Well, 
whatcha want?” 
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At once I decided that Mr. Lampkin 
must have won his nickname of Gentle- 
man Joe from his mode of dress, and 
not from his speech, which lacked the 
polish that I had naturally expected. 

“T have no connection with the po- 
lice,” West assured him; “my visit. is 
entirely a matter between ourselves—I 
called to talk with you about the pearl 
necklace.” 

“Don’t know nothin’ about no pearl 
necklace,” said Lampkin, growling 
darkly. “That’s the way with you dicks, 
blame everything on me before you even 
look for anybody else. The Tower 
Buildin’ don’t happen to be missin’ off 
Michigan Avenue, does it? The stone 
lions ain’t been copped from in front of 
the Field Museum, huh? G’wan, I 
don’t know nothin’ about no necklace.” 

To be sure, he would have been en- 
tirely within his rights to close the door 
in our faces, but he offered no resist- 
ance when Pinklin West pushed his way 
into the room. I was at his heels. 

“Now see here, Lampkin,” West be- 
gan in a businesslike manner, “if you 
don’t talk turkey to me the police will 
have some interest in this case. It 
hasn’t been reported to them yet, but it 
will be within a few days unless you 
turn that necklace over to me.” 

“Ain’t I told you that I don’t know 
nothin’ about it?” insisted Gentleman 
Joe. 

“Yes, you told me, but I happen to 
know differently. You took the nec! 
lace from a man’s pocket white riding 
in an elevator in the Potter Building 
yesterday.” 

“That’s right, make me the goat. I 
can’t even ride in an elevator without 
havin’ somebody try t’ fasten a job 
onto me. I’m goin’ straight these days, 
an’ that’s all the thanks I get for it. 
A guy don’t get a chance for the white 
alley between bulls an’ private dicks.” 

Pinklin West ignored the time-worn 
song and dance. 

“Now see here, Lampkin,” he contin- 








Gentleman Joe 


ued, “you’ve got the necklace, and I 
want it—and I’m going to have it. 
Turn it over and nothing will be said, 
otherwise headquarters men will be on 
your trail.” 

“Tf there’s a necklace missin’ why 
wasn’t a squawk made to the cops in 
the first place?” the crook demanded 
suspiciously. 

“The man from whom you took the 
necklace,” West said glibly, “left the 
matter to me, and I thought that it 
might be arranged more quietly and 
quickly this way.” 

“Meanin’ that you ain’t got no goods 
on me_ az-tall,” opined Lampkin 
shrewdly. “Go chase yourself; I ain’t 
got no necklace.” 

Pinklin West blinked at him with his 
washed-out blue eyes for a moment be- 
fore proceeding. 

“Lampkin,” he said, “I’ve got just 
one proposition to make to you. Give 
me the necklace, and I’ll give you a 
thousand dollars—and no _ questions 
asked. Refuse, and I’ll shadow you 
night and day until you starve to death. 
I won’t give you a chance to pull a job 
—and I won’t give you a chance to dis- 
pose of that necklace to a fence.” 

Gentleman Joe had learned to ’ware 
of the Greeks bearing gifts. 

“Even if I had the necklace, wouldn’t 
I be a chump to fall for that stuff,” he 
said sneeringly. “You slip me a thou- 
sand bucks in marked money an’ toot 
goes the police whistle, an’ in come the 
fly cops to make the pinch. An’ then if 
you’re offerin’ mea thousand beans for 
this jool’ry that you think I got, it’s a 
lead-pipe cinch that it’s worth ten thou- 
sand smackers, an’ wouldn’t I be a 
sucker to give ’em up for a thousand 
markers ?” 

“IT will raise the offer to two thou- 
sand,” said West. 

Gentleman Joe Lampkin shook his 
head stubbornly. 

“It’s a plant,” he said. “I ain’t got 
the necklace anyhow. An’ if I had I 
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wouldn’t walk into your trap, not if you 
give me ten thousand.” 

And it was evident to be seen that 
nothing would budge him; he had a 
feeling that West’s offer was a 
frame-up, and he was running no 
chances, I rather suspect that I would 
have felt the same way under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“No objection if we search your 
room, Lampkin?” suggested West, with 
his shadowy smile. For a moment 
Gentleman Joe hesitated on the verge 
of a protest ; he knew, of course, that it 
would be an easy matter for West to 
get a search warrant, for his criminal 
record made it a~simple matter. 

“All right, go ahead,” he said growl- 
ingly. “I. suppose you'll let me alone 
then.” 

Pinklin West began a painstaking 
search of the place, although I am sure 
that he had no more hope of finding the 
necklace than I had for him. The 
search was vain. The hunt ended, he 
patted Lampkin’s pockets to satisfy 
himself that the crook did not have it 
on his person. 

“¥. suppose you're satisfied, huh?” de- 
manded Gentleman Joe, and I thought 
there was a note of exultation in his 
voice, perhaps of relief. 

“At least I am satisfied that you’ve 
hidden it very cleverly,” murmured 
West. “What I said goes, Lampkin. 
I’m going to shadow you night and day. 
Come, be sensible; I’ll give you two 
thousand and no questions asked.” 

Lampkin shook his head. 

“I ain’t got it,” he insisted. 

When we left the apartment, Pinklin 
West was giving me my instructions 
for shadowing Gentleman Joe until his 
return to attend to some other business. 
I shook my head skeptically. 

“T’ve a notion that we’re a few hours 
too late,” I said gloomily. “He’s dis- 
posed of it already.” 

“My dear friend, what are your eyes 
for,” murmured West a bit impatiently. 


’ 
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“Of course he hasn’t disposed of it. 
Didn’t you see that he was shining his 
own shoes? He wouldn’t be doing that 
if his pockets were full of money, he’s 
sailing close to the wind until he can 
sell the necklace—which is precisely 
what we are not going to allow him to 
do.” 


III. 


West and IJ took turns in shadowing 
Lampkin, for West meant just what he 
said—that Gentleman Joe was to be 
dogged night and day. It was monoto- 
nous work, for our quarry did nothing 
more exciting than to go forth to his 
meals with an occasional stroll through 
Lincoln Park. A time or two, true 
enough, he tried to give me the slip, 
but it was, all in all, a tame business. 

The second afternoon I trailed him to 
a pawnshop, and for a moment -I 
thought perhaps I was going to get 
something on him, but when F boldly 
followed him inside he was only ex- 
changing his watch for thirty dollars. 
That did one thing, however; it con- 
vinced me that West was right, and that 
he had not disposed of the necklace— 
else he was misleading us with a pre- 
tended poverty, which I doubted. A 
crook finds it next to impossible to have 
money and not spend it; it seems to be 
one of the set rules of easy money. 

Naturally of an impatient disposition, 
the dullness of my task began to wear 
on my nerves, and I remonstrated with 
West on the apparent futility of the 
business. -I fancy that is why West 
failed to take me corifidence 
as to his ultimate plan; he generally 
punished my skepticism in that way. 

“Have you discovered anything pe- 
culiar as to habits?” he 
asked me on the third afternoon. 

“No;’ I replied shortly. 

“As to his 
West. 

“Well,” I answered, “he has dinner 
every evening at Denton’s, which is 


into his 
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dining, I mean,” said 


rather an expensive taste for a man 
with his watch in pawn. Trying to 
play up to his nickname of Gentleman 
Joe I suppose. You think he may be 
meeting some one there? , You've 
guessed wrong; i asked a waiter about 
him. He’s been dining there regularly 
for a long time.” 

“Yes, I’d found that out, too,” said 
Pinklin West, nodding. “Did it occur 
to you, my dear Thorne, that Gentleman 
Joe is a man with imagination ?” 

I shook my head impatiently. 

“What are you driving at?’ I de- 
manded, 

“Then wait and see, bon ams,” he re- 
plied teasingly, and that is all the satis- 
faction I got. That evening, however, 
when I trailed Lampkin to Denton’s 
restaurant I remembered what West 
had said and kept my eyes open. I fol- 
lowed my man inside and, as I had done 
previously, took a near-by table where 
I could see his every move. 

Nothing happened. He finished his 
meal in maddeningly dawdling fashion, 
loafing over his cigarette and glaring at 
me from time to time. After a while 
he paid his check and strolled out to 
the check room for his overcoat and 
hat. Like the faithful shadow I had 
become, I followed him out to the street. 
I saw him fumbling at the pockets of 
his overcoat and draw forth a pocket- 
book. He paused in front of the glow 
of a shop window and examined it 
closely. 

“Taking stock of his cash assets,” I 
thought, “Getting. down rather low, I 
suppose.” 


Lampkin turned I 


suddenly and re- 
traced his steps to the restaurant. I 
was not far behind. He had removed 
the overcoat and tossed it to the check 
boy at the entrance. 

“You’ve given me the wrong coat, 
he told the boy. ‘This coat is like mine, 
but it belongs to some one el 


” 


ie 
The check boy mumbled ari apology 
and rectified the mistake. Quite a trivial 
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matter, and I almost forgot to mention 
it to Pinklin West at all. When I spoke 
of it he gave me one of those shadowy 
smiles of his and his washed-out blue 
eyes blinked blankly at me, but he said 
nothing. I went on to West’s apart- 
ment, he relieving me in front of the 
place where Gentlemen Joe lived. 

It was shortly before midnight when 
I was surprised to hear West coming in. 

“What have you done with Lamp- 
kin?” I demanded. “Given it up, eh? 
I knew all the time that it was darn 
foolishness.” 

“T’ve let him give me the slip,” he 
answered quietly. 
Yow adi’ 
shocked that West 
outwitted. 

“He seemed suddenly very eager to 
escape my surveillance,” he said with 
his quiet smile. “It was quite a little 
chase, too; quite a lot of fun while it 
lasted. But he eluded me entirely.” 

I sighed as I realized that all men 
must fail some time. 

“And he’s probably sold: the neck- 
lace by this time,” I said gruntingly. 

“Hardly likely,” replied West with 
his faint smile. “Lampkin is the sort 
who takes a hunch and rides it to 
death.” 

“You talk in riddles,” I protested. 

“Perhaps I do, bon ami,” answered 
West. “Sorry to disturb -your sleep, 
Thorne, but you’ll have to dress. We're 
getting a midnight train.” 

“You’re going after Lampkin?” I ex- 
claimed. “Why, if he gave you the 
slip, how do you know where he went?” 

“T don’t know, of course,” he an- 
swered, “but I think I do. Get into 
your clothes, old man.” 


cen 


little 
been 


exclaimed, a 
should have 


IV, 


\t six o’clock in the morning we ar- 
rived at Coalville, in the southern part 
of the State. It was a thriving mining 
town of some ten thousand inhabitants, 
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and I recalled that it was in this terri- 
tory that West’s uncle, Archibald 
Wharburton, operated a number of his 
big coal mines. Not a word could I get 
from Pinklin West as to what was in 
his mind. All day we sat idly about 
the hotel, not making a move. It was 
dusk when West walked down the street 
and motioned that I was to go with him. 

He went directly to a public garage 
and hired an automobile to take us 
across country to High Point. 

“What sort of place are we headed 
for?’ I asked as we started on our 
twenty-mile journey. 

“High Point,” explained West, “is a 
desolate little village of a present popu- 
lation of some fifteen hundred people. 
The big mines there are closed down 
for the installation of new machinery, 
but one mine is running part time with 
just a handful of miners.” 

“You’ve lost your mind!” I retorted. 
“You are not looking for Gentleman 
Joé Lampkin in that place, are you?” 

He nodded that he was doing that 
very thing. 

“IT am staking my knowledge as a 
psychologist on it,” he said. 

For some minutes I battled with the 
absurd idea that Gentleman Joe by the 
wildest stretch of imagination would 
come to High Point. 

“Tt’s nonsense,” I finally exclaimed. 
“What connection can there be between 
this played-out mining town and a man 
with a stolen pearl necklace ?” 

“Wait and see,” he answered. 

And when we reached High Point, 
West dismissed the hired auto at the 
edge of the shabby, forlorn town, and 
we made our way in on foot. It w: 
quite dark now, and the streets were 
lighted only by an occasional incandes- 
cent light burning feebly through the 
gloom. 

West seemed to know his way about, 
and I realized that he had been here be- 
fore. He went directly to a squat brick 
building, the® windows of which an- 
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nounced that it was “The High Point 
State Bank.” He let himself in with 
a key, and I followed. Certainly not a 
prosperous-looking financial institution. 

I followed West into the small room 
at the rear which was evidently used 
for directors’ meetings and conferences 
with customers. He cast the rays of 
his flash light cautiously about and lo- 
cated chairs. 

“Make yourself comfortable, 
Thorne,” hé instructed. ‘We may have 
quite a little wait. We'll have to sit in 
the dark; it won’t do to show a light.” 

“What the devil is this foolishness 
anyhow?” I demanded with rising 
wrath. “You say-you’re looking for 
Lampkin—here ?” 

“T am,” he replied. 

“Can’t make it out,” I grumbled. 
“Why is Lampkin coming here? How 
did you get carte blanc to enter banks 
in this fashion anyhow ?” 

“This happens to be a private bank, 
my dear Thorne, and it belongs to the 
Wharburton Coal Company—and the 
Wharburton Coal Company belongs to 
my distressed Uncle Archibald. Isn’t 
much bank, is it? It’s here mostly to 
take care of the mine pay rolls; when 
the mines are all running they carry a 
very heavy cash balance.” 

“But what has that got to do with 
the stolen pearl necklace?” I asked, see- 
.ing through my mental darkness no 
more clearly than I could through the 
visual blackness which engulfed us. 

“Everything, I hope,” answered West 
enigmatically. 

We lapsed into silence, for I knew 
that West was of no mind to let me 
in on his secret. While openly scoffing 
at the whole thing as utter insanity, I 
knew that West, of course, had some 
very definite idea that he was following 
out. Time dragged past, and the illumi- 
nated dial of my watch showed one 
a. m., when I sat erect with such a 
start that my chair squeaked. West laid 
his hand warningly on m¥ knee. 


There had come to our ears a grating, 
tearing sound, as of straining wood. A 
moment later and the cool smell of the 
night air came to my nostrils. A win- 
dow had been opened. I sat with 
strained muscles. Was it Gentleman 
Joe Lampkin who was paying the bank 
a visit? And how had Pinklin West 
known? 

We sat in tense stillness as a footfall, 
so faint that it could scarcely be heard, 
sounded on the floor in the main part 
of the bank outside. Through the 
glazed glass partition there appeared 
the momentary flash of a pocket light, 
and then all was darkness again. An- 
other sound of footsteps, and silence 
reigned. Such was the stillness that I 
fancied I could hear the heavy breath- 
ing of the midnight intruder; perhaps 
it was only my own guarded breathing. 
I heard the soft click of metal and a 
satisfied grunt from the other side of 
the partition. 

Then West pressed my arm with his 
fingers as he rose softly to his feet and 
sprang to the partly opefied door which 
separated us from the main part of the 
bank. At the same instant he pressed 
the button of his electric pocket lamp, 
and a cone of light played over the 
front of the old-fashioned vault of the 
bank. A man, in the act of swinging 
open the heavy steel door, turned 
quickly. 

“Put ’em up, Lampkin—put ’em up 
quick!” commanded Pinklin West, and 
I saw that it was true. ‘The burglar 
who stood blinking into the stream of 
light was Gentleman Joe! 

“Turn on the light, Thorne,” West 
commanded, and when I,snapped on 
the button, Lampkin stared at us in 
speechless surprise. 

“Fancy dick!” he cried hoarsely, “I 
—I’ve been framed!” 

“You have been caught in the act of 
bank robbery, Lampkin,” said- West. 
“That’s good for about ten years—with 
your record, don’t you think?” 
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“Framed!” gasped out Gentleman 
Joe again. “You framed me!” 

I was as much surprised as was 
Lampkin. 

“Perhaps you'll talk to me now,” 
murmured West. “No one but us three, 
Lampkin, knows about this little job of 
yours. And my assistant here and I 
might be induced to forget it, if si 

“I gotcha,” interrupted Gentleman 
Joe, “if I'll give up the necklace you 
won't ring for the wagon. Is that it?” 

“You state the proposition quite 
clearly,” replied West. “Ordinarily I 
would hesitate to be an accessory after 
the fact in a bank robbery, but seeing 
that, morally at least,-I have been an 
accessory before the fact, I think it 
would onJy be fair to entertain that sort 
of a proposition. I suppose that I did 
rather provide the temptation. Where 
is the necklace, Lampkin?” 

“In the hollow brass post of my bed. 
You unscrew the knob of the bedpost, 
and you'll find it—stuck to the inside 
with chewing gum.” 

Personally I would have been skepti- 
cal of accepting Gentleman Joe’s story; 
it looked too much like an effort to spar 
for time, but Pinklin West has the un- 
faculty of knowing when men 
Evidently he was 


canny 
are telling the truth. 
satisfied. 

“You're a clever crook,” murmured 
West. “It’s a shame to waste such 
cleverness in a game you can’t beat. 
You say I framed you; in a way I did, 
but in reality, like every other crook, 
you framed yourself. 

“Come on, Lampkin,” he added as he 
closed the safe door and shot the bolts 
back into place, “we’ll be getting to the 
depot; there’s a train for Chicago at 
two o'clock.” 

“But how,” I demanded of West, as 

started toward the railroad station, 
‘did you know that, Lampkin would be 
re to night 6g 


“I merely gave his imagination a 


chance to work,” replied Pinklin West. 
“We knew that he was hard up; we 
were reasonably sure that he wouldn’t 
run the chance of selling the necklace 
just now, besides we weren’t giving him 
much chance. Gentleman Joe is a crook 
of varied talents, and I knew that. 

“You see, | knew about this bank 
down here and got my worthy uncle to 
have the cashier give me a key and no 
questions asked. I saw that Lampkin 
ate at the same restaurant every eve- 
ning. I bribed the check boy to give 
Lampkin a coat very much like his 
own which I had planted there. 

“In the pocket was a wallet which 
contained a small amount of currency, 
the cards of the cashier of this bank, 
and a slip of paper containing the num- 
bers of the safe combination ‘2-8-9-3.’ 
Crooks largely work on hunches, and 
that looked like too good a hunch to 
pass up. No nitroglycerin, no explo- 
sion—nothing to do but turn the safe 
dial and twist the handle. A man with 
Gentleman Joe’s imagination couldn’t 
pass up an opportunity like that. 

“And when he suddenly tried to give 
me the slip last night, I knew that he 
had fallen for my plant, so I let him go, 
feeling with absolute certainty that I 
would find him here to-night.” 

When we had returned with Gentle- 
man Joe to his quarters in the bachelor 
hotel and had recovered the necklace 
from its hiding place in the bedpost, 
West again reiterated the compliment 
he had paid Gentleman Joe upon his 
cleverness as a crook. 

“A man as clever as you are could 
make a good living at honest work,” 
said West. 

“Boss,” said Gefitleman Joe, staring 
at Pinklin West’s face and expression- 
less eyes blinking from behind their 
spectacles, “you say I oughtta cut out 
the crooked stuff. I’m tellin’ the world 
that if all the dicks at headquarters had 
your noodle on ’em, I would!” 
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CHAPTER I. 

FORCED TO WORK. 
ERTAINLY no one would 
have imagined that John 
Hunter was an invalid. As 
he lay back in a deck chair, 


C 


set within the shade of an apple tree 
in his small garden, he would have ap- 
peared, to any one who did not know 
him, as a tall, lean, muscular fellow 
with a brenzed face, and with gray eyes 
that were full of that light which be- 
vitality. 


tokens physical and mental 
There were times when he was other- 
wise; when tears would form in his 
eyes, and when his limbs trembled—but 
this was not one of them. 

It was a hot day in August, and no 
sound came from the village street. In- 
deed at that hour of the day there was 
scarcely a living soul left in the place. 
Men and women, old and young—chil- 
dren, even—were hard at work gather- 
ing in the harvest from the yellow 
fields. John Hunter would have been 
with them if such toil had not been 
absolutely forbidden to him. A small 
book, bound in vellum, lay on the grass 
beside him. It might have been a vol- 
ume of poems, but its contents were the 
simplest and least decorative form of 
prose. It was his pass book, received 
that morning from his bank, and the 
reading of it had been poor solace for 
a sick man. 

But John Hunter, who had faced 
death, and that which was far Worse 


than death, smiled as he filled and lit 
his pipe. 

“Four hundred a year,” he said to 
himself. “That represents ten thou- 
sand dollars, and ten thousand dollars 
is a lot of money.” 

That was how he chose to look at his 
financial situation as he lay there in that 
drowsy atmosphere of peace and sun- 
shine. He was not worried, but he was 
eager for work, and he felt so fit for it. 
It would, of course, be all right to spend 
his little store of capital, if he could 
earn money. 

“Hello, old son,” shouted a cheery 
voice, and Hunter, looking round, saw 
a red-faced, fair-haired boy of twenty 
standing by the back door of the house. 

“Hello, Bobbie,’ Hunter shouted 
back. “Bring a chair along with you— 
not that green deck chair; it’s broken.” 

Young Abbott, who had only seen the 
last year of the war and was going to 
return to college, caught hold of a frail 
wicker chair and came forward, drag- 
ging it behind him. He wore an old 

ray flannel suit, and his trousers were 
liberally sprinkled with oil. 

“Never heard you coming up the 
street,” and Hunter laughed. ‘Where 
have you left her?” 

“Oh, about a mile away, down the 
road. Her cylinders were hot—red hot, 
I can tell you, on a gay like this. Some- 
thing’s wrong with the oil supply.” 

“So I see, Bobbie; got to the wrong 
place. What’s the news, eh?” 
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“T’ve got you a job.” 

“A job, eh?” 

“Well, I haven’t quite got it for you, 
but it’ll suit you all right.” 

He wiped his oily hands on the grass, 
felt in his pockets, and produced a dirty 
bit of paper, crumpled and covered with 
finger marks. 

“Read that,” he said. “Cut it out of 
the Outcry this morning—suit you all 
right, I should say. Here, I'll read it 
to you. Save your poor eyes. ‘Libra- 
rian wanted’.” He paused and looked at 
his friend. “Just the thing, eh?” he con- 
tinued. “You’re fond of books—know 
all about ’em—no end to your knowl- 
edge—got a nice little book by your side 
now.” 

“Pass book,” said Hunter 
“Well, fire away.” 

“Librarian wanted,’” Abbott con- 
tinued, “‘for one of the finest private 
libraries in New York. Wounded of- 
ficer preferred, as the owner of the 
library does not think the work suitable 
for an able-bodied man. Salary, fifteen 


dryly. 


hundred a year and all found. Appli- 
cant must have knowledge of books and 


literature. Write to Box 703, Outcry, 
and send references as to character and 
ability.” What do you think of that?” 

For a few minutes Hunter did not 
speak. Then he said: “New York is 
very noisy.” 

“Not in that part of town, my boy. 
I can picture it—library like a tomb— 
not a soul around—ramparts of books, 
thick with dust. And all you’ve got 
to do is to read ’em.” 

Hunter laughed. “You’re a good boy, 
Bobbie,” he said. “Thanks for coming 
over with this. But there’ll be a thou- 
sand men after it.” 

“Well, but you’re one in a thousand 
—a colonel at the age of thirty—medals 
and citations and all that. And aren’t 
you bed 

“Oh, dry up, Bobbie,” Hunter inter- 
rupted. “I’m not seeking a job as com- 
mander-in-chief. A library, as you 
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probably know, is full of books, not 
soldiers.” 

Abbott lit a cigarette. 

“Well, Ill be going,” he said. “I can 
see you want to think. If you want a 
recommendation, I’ll give you one.” 

“Come back to lunch, will you?’ 

“Sure. That’s really why I came.” * 

The boy vanished, whistling, and a 
few minutes later the world seemed to 
be very silent. 

John Hunter stared up at the green- 
ness of the hills which sloped skyward 
from the end of his long, narrow strip 
of garden. He had been born in this 
village of Livingston when his father 
had been rector of the one church there. 
And he had come back to it, when there 
was nothing more that the doctors 
could do for him but order him to rest. 
His earliest recollections were of the 
tall green hills with the long wood at 
the top, and the gray stone houses of the 
street, and the scent of burning log fires. 
It was peace and rest to him indeed to 
be here with these very pleasant memo- 
ries of his boyhood. : 

He had purchased the house with 
part of the money he had received as a 
legacy from a bachelor uncle, and what 
he had saved before he enlisted. Im- 
provements had been made; he had put 
in a bathroom and drainage, and had 
reconstructed it into a very comfortable 
little place. His old friends, the vil- 
lagers, had been glad to see him. There 
were a new constable and a new clergy- 
man, and he liked them. 

It was pleasant and peaceful enough; 
but it was no place for a man who had 
to earn his living. 

He read through the advertisement 
again. Fifteen hundred a year and not 
a penny to pay for board and lodging! 
That was a fine job. But it was in New 
York, and the roar and rattle of cities 
had been forbidden him. Still, this 
would be a large house, and there would 
be quiet enough in the library. There 
would be no greater excitement than the 
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arrival of a new treasure to be pored 
over and handled as though it were a 
fragile piece of china, 

“I love books,” he said to himself. 
And then he laughed, for he had little 
else to love. His parents. were dead, 
and he had neither brother nor sister. 
Nor was there any woman in the world 
whom he loved, unless it were the faint 
gray-and-white ghost of his dreams. 

She had been very real then, in that 
hospital in France, where he had. lain 
for so many weeks after they had dug 
him out of the earth that had buried 
him ; real in the sense that he knew that 
she was actually there, that she would 
touch him with her hands and would 
speak to him, But even then she had 
been a ghost, and one day she had van- 
ished altogether. 

And now, in the bright sunshine of 
that summer morning, he could remem- 
ber only a blurred outline of her oval 
face, that her hair was dark, and that 
the touch of her hands wa$ cool and 
tender. He did not know even her name 
or where she lived. He knew only that 
he would have liked her to be living in 
the village—yes, and in that little cot- 
tage of his. He would have liked her 
to be by his side, looking up at the green 
hills. 

“She would have loved Livingston,” 
he said to himself, “and I know she 
would have hated New York.” : 

He roused himself from his reverie 
and slowly made his way indoors. Half 
an hour later the letter was written to 
Box 703, and he was about to seal up 


the envelope when he remembered the | 


references. He set off down the village 
street to call on the rector. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DREAM GIRL. 


N the room which he called his “work- 
shop” sat Daniel Drake, financier, 
millionaire; a man with his finger .in a 
dozen rich pies. He was studying a 
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contract which would probably add an- 
other hundred thousand dollars to his 
millions. 

Drake had uncommonly broad shoul- 
ders for a man of his small stature; his 
white, massive, clean-shaven face was 
crowned with a heavy thatch of iron- 
gray hair; his eyes were blue, the pale 
color of a clear sky in midwinter; his 
mouth was large and rather coarse; his 
jaw square and determined ; the skin of 
his face heavily lined. He appeared to 
be a powerful fellow both in body and 
mind. And the evidence of his power 
lay about him, in that great palace of a 
house he had purchased from the execu- 
tors of the bachelor Thomas Martin, of 
rubber-goods fame, for three quarters 
of a million—a sum that had included 
one of the most important libraries in 
the country. 

Dan Drake had started life—the 
money-earning period of life, that is— 
with even less than the proverbial dol- 
lar, for his father, a small grocer, had 
died a bankrupt, and had left two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars of debts behind 
him. These debts had been paid within 
two years, before Dan Drake had 
reached his twenty-fifth birthday. 

From this it must be judged that the 
millionaire was an honorable man and 
not the mere money-making brute that 
many persons imagined him to be. That 
he was a hard man, that on occasions 
he had been a cruel enemy, there was 
no doubt whatever. But he had always 
been a man of his word. 

Outside the tall window of the room 
lay fair lawns and terraces, gemmed 
with flower beds and great masses of 
flowering shrubs. Dan Drake was fond 
of flowers and beautiful things—a fine 
strain in his character—and they really 
did take his mind off business. When 
his work was over, he would go out into 
the garden and enjoy it thoroughly. 

The door opened, and his secretary 
entered the room. Harold Jackson was 
a slim, dark-haired young man of thirty, 
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with a neatly trimmed mustache... He 
had received the best academic educa- 
tion that the country can give a man, 
had private means of his own, and was 
altogether a very “superior person.” 
Drake liked him but would not have 
intrusted him with the smallest commer- 
cial deal. The financier had his own 
ideas about universities as training 
grounds for commerce. -But he found 
Harold Jackson a very useful man in 
social matters. 

“John Hunter has called,” said the 
secretary. “I suppose you'd like to see 
him.” 

“John Hunter? 
yes, that library business. 
fellow like?” 

“He’s all right—looks as fit as a fid- 
dle—big, powerful man. You know all 
about his record. 
personally. He wa 
me.” 

“Send him along,” said Drake curtly 
and turned over another page of his 
contract. 

Jackson departed and a few minutes 
later showed John Hunter into the 
room. 

Dan Drake looked up and said: 
“Good morning, Mr. Hunter. Not 
much the matter with you, is there?” 

“No, sir,” Hunter replied. 

“Don’t say ‘sir’ to me,” Drake ex- 
claimed sharply. “I don’t like it. I 
know all about you. You’ve com- 
manded a battalion, haven’t you? I 
suppose you've got sick of the word 
‘sir.’ Well, so have I. Sit down, won’t 
your Cigar? Help yourself. Well, 
what’s the trouble?” 

“I’m after this job,” said Hunter, 
smiling as he took a cigar fronta gold 
box on the writing table. 

“Yes, of course. But I want a 
vounded officer. You look all right.” 

Hunter explained and then lit his 

Par, 

‘Nerves, eh?” Dan Drake. 
“Well, it’s a nice bracing air up here— 


John Hunter? Oh, 
What’s the 


Besides, I know him 
up at college with 


said 


and you expected a street in the heart 
of the city?” 

“T did, at first. Then when you wrote 
to me and I knew that you lived, strictly 
speaking, outside the city limits, I 
thought that I could take on the job, if 
you'd have me.” 

Dan Drake looked down at the con- 
tract and drummed his fingers on the 
table. “Nerves are queer things,” he 
said after a pause. “I don’t understand 
’em. Never suffered that way myself. 
How does it take you?” 

“T just break down now and then— 
not often.” 

“When you’re excited, eh?” 

“Oh, no; when I’m excited, I get 
strung up; but I feel it afterward. And 
I can’t stand noise.” 

“It’s quiet enough here. And the li- 
brary is silent as a tomb.” Drake 
opened a drawer, took out some papers, 
turned them over, and found the one 
he wanted. 

“You were a librarian in your school 
days, eh?” he said. 

“Yes, in a small way—for a year— 
but that’s not much. I was a real li- 
brarian for two years.” 

“Sounds a big thing. 
you know one book 
which is more than I do. 
a look at the library?” 

“Yes. It'll be something, even to look 
at it. I’ve often heard of Thomas Mar- 
tin’s library.” 

“Oh, Thomas Martin’s,” said Drake, 
and he shrugged his shoulders care- 
lessly. “Well, it’s my library now- 
Dan Drake’s library.” 

John Hunter followed Drake down : 
passage, and the financier unlocked 
richly carved door of mahogany. Pa 
ing through the doorway; Hunter found 
himself in a room a hundred feet 
and forty broad—a room so lofty the 
it occupied two floors of the house. 
From floor to ceiling there were shelves 
of books, and round the whole room ran 


Well, anyway, 
from another, 
Like to have 
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a wide gallery so that every shelf was 
accessible. 
“Over there,’ 


’ 


said Drake, pointing at 


a door, “are your rooms—sitting room, * 


bedroom, bathroom—private suite for 
the librarian. You'll have the place to 
yourself. And you’ve got a big task 
before you. I want a complete cata- 
logue made of the books.” 

“Do you mean to say there isn’t one?” 
said Hunter. 

Dan Drake laughed. “It was made 
more than a century ago,” he replied. 
“Thomas Martin’s librarian compiled a 
new one, but that has been lost or de- 
stroyed. My late librarian ” He 
paused, and then said abruptly, “I'll be 
honest with you. You’re sure to hear 
the story sooner or later, and you’d 
better hear it now. Sit down, won’t 
you?” 

John Hunter smiled and seated him- 
self in a chair that had been made in 
the reign of Charles II. 

“Some hoodoo, eh?” he said. “Some 
curse on the man who numbers the 
books ?” 

Drake leaned against the table. 

“You ought to know about my late 
librarian,” he said. “He committed 
suicide in this very room. That means 
nothing to me, for a fool who wants 
to take his own life can take it any- 
where. But you’re different.. You’re 
suffering from nerves, and if you think 
this incident is likely to affect you, 
you'd better not take on the job.” 

“Tf that’s all,”. Hunter replied, “it’s 
nothing to me. I’m not afraid of 
ghosts. I suppose you suggest that the 
library got on his nerves, eh?” 

“No, suggest nothing. Evans was a 
healthy, cheerful but he was 
heavily in debt, and I suppose one day, 
when he felt a bit out of sorts, he 
thought he’d better make an end of it 
all. Well, that is one tragedy connected 
with the library.” 

“Oh, there are more to come, are 
there?” and John Hunter laughed. 


fellow, 
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“Yes; Thomas Martin’s librarian 
died—not in this room, but in the sitting 
room which will be yours if you take on 
this job. He was a man of sixty, and 
he had a weak heart. Death was due to 
natural causes. The evidence at the in- 
quests was quite clear in both cases. 
Evans poisoned himself, and the other 
man—his name was King, I think—died 
a natural death. Well, there you are. 
You can take the job if you like. Think 
it over for a few minutes. Just sit in 
here alone and think it over. You'll 
find me in my workroom.” 

Drake left the library and shut the 
door behind him. Hunter had very 
nearly called after him: “Don’t worry 
about all this; Ill take on the job,” but 
Drake had been too quick for him. And 
when the door had closed, Hunter was 
glad that Drake had been so quick. 
These stories of dead men were not 
very pleasant for a person who wanted 
rest and peace of mind. Suicide and 
death from natural causes! Nothing 
very terrible in either case, but put to- 
gether—well, one would have to con- 
sider that. 

He paused at the door that led into 
what would be his private suite, tried 
the handle, and found that the door was 
locked. That was only natural. This 
library was a great treasure, and while 
there was no one to look after it, every 
door would be locked. He climbed up 
the staircase to the gallery and found 
that there was still another locked door, 
leading, no doubt, to some passage or 
landing on the first floor of the house. 
He leaned over the rail and looked 
down at the chairs and tables on the 
floor below. And then suddenly it 
seemed to him as though he were look- 
ing down from some tremendous height 
and he felt giddy. He reeled back 
against the books. 

“This won’t do,” he said to himself ; 
“this won’t do at all.” 

The mists cleared from his brain, and 
he made his way down the staircase. 
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As he reached the last step, the door 
which opened into the passage was flung 
open, and a girl entered the library. 
She was slim and -not very tall, dark- 
haired and dark-eyed—perfect, so it 
seemed to Hunter, like the wonderful 
ideal of some sculptor. 

“Oh,” she said as she suddenly 
caught sight of him, “I didn’t know any 
one was in here.” 

He smiled and came forward, and his 
heart beat more quickly than it was 
ever likely to beat at the sight of ghasts 
or dead men. There was the lady of 
his dreams, no longer intangible, but liv- 
ing and breathing. 

“Why, it’s Colonel Hunter!” she ex- 
claimed. “Of course! How stupid of 
me! I did not recognize you at first. 
What.on earth are you doing here?” 

“Tam Mr. Drake’s new librarian,” he 
There was no longer any room 
He had accepted the 


replied. 
tor nesitation. 
position. 

“You don’t remember me,” she said 
as they shook hands. 

“Yes—in France,’ 
seem’ to remember 
ghost.” 

“I’m Flavia Drake,” and she laughed. 
“T nursed you when you were sent back 
from the front. The new librarian? 
Well, that is splendid, isn’t it?” She 
paused, and the light in her eyes was 
clouded, “Has father told you every- 

gi” she asked. 

‘Oh, yes, all the horrors. 
He paused and colored. 

He checked himself in time. The girl 
vould think him an impertinent idiot if 

paid her compliments. What he had 

itended to say was: “But nothing 
out you.” He was glad that he had 
made such a fool of himself. 
\re you quite well now?” she de- 
manded. 

He shook his head. “You read the 
advertisement, I suppose,” he replied. 
“Only invalids wanted—nerves a bit out 
of order, that’s all.” 


, 


he replied. “I 


you—a sort of 


But——’ 
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“This place won’t do you any good,” 
she said sharply—almost angrily. 
“You'll always be thinking of those two 
poor dead men.” 

“I think not,” he answered gently. 
“T’ve seen too many dead men for one 
or two more to matter. I could not 
have hoped to find a better place than 
this—I love books.” 

Again the girl laughed. “I hate 
them,” she replied. “Life is the only 
book I care to read.” 

The door opened, and Drake came 
into the library. He frowned as he saw 
his daughter. 

“Well, Mr. Hunter,” he said harshly, 
“have you made up your mind?” 

“Yes, I’d like the job if you'll give it 
to me.” 

Flavia Drake slipped out of the room 
and left the two men alone. She was a 
little puzzled at her father’s question 
and the reply. Colonel Hunter had 
most certainly told her that he was the 
new librarian. He had spoken as if 
that had been settled before she had 
entered the library. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE APPARITION IN THE LIBRARY. 


WEEK later John Hunter rented 

his little cottage and took up his 
residence at Martin’s. Mansion, as it 
was known. He had already seen his 
apartments and was surprised to find 
how different they looked now that they 
were ready for occupation. The sitting 
room, as big as the whole of his cottage 
at Livingston, had been refurnished by 
some one who understood exactly what 
a bachelor requires. The writing table, 
the book shelf, the comfortable sofa and 
armchairs were just what he himself 
would have chosen. There were a few 
good pictures on the walls and a single 
valuable bronze on the mantelpiece; but 
plenty of room had been left for his 
own belongings. A silver bowl of roses 
stood on a table near the window. And 
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he wondered if Flavia had picked the 
flowers and put them there to welcome 
him on his d rival 

The bedroom opened out of the sit- 
ting room, and it was just what a man’s 
bedroom ought to be, sparsely fur- 
‘ nished; but’ with plenty of closets built 
into the thickness of the walls. The 
bathroom was of the most modern type 
and entirely lined with marble. 

“T’ve fallen on my feet,” he thought, 
as he began to dress for dinner. It had 
been arranged that he should have 
breakfast and lunch in his own apart- 
ments, but that he should dine every 
night with Drake and his daughter. 
After dinner, however, he was expected 
to retire to his own room, “I'll join 
you there,” said the financier, “as often 
as not. But you’ve got to keep your 
eyes on the library. That’s what I’m 
paying you for.” 

For the. first fortnight Hunter en- 
joyed himself thoroughly. Flavia, two 
days after his arrival, had left the house 
to stay with some friends, and his mind 
was free for his work. 

At the end of the fortnight he began 
to worry himself about the catalogue. 
He had been working from morning to 
night, and it seemed to him that he 
was making very slow progress. He 
had certainly underestimated the time 
it would take to complete the work. It 
would be nearer three years than two. 

During that third week John Hunter 
was seized with an intense desire, a pas- 
sionate determination, to finish the task 
and to leave a complete catalogue to his 
successor. 

“T suppose I cannot have an assist- 
ant,” he said to Drake. “Just any one 
would do. I waste such a lot of time 
walking backward and forward to bring 
the books. I could get on three times 
as fast if I had some one to help me.” 

Drake shook his head, and when 
Hunter suggested that he'd pay half of 
the assistant’s salary out of his own 
pocket, Drake answered: “It’s not a 
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question of money. I shouldn’t care 
for an ordinary clerk to handle the 
books. However, I’ll think it over.” 

Another week passed, and Flavia 
Drake returned from her round of 
visits, When she heard of Hunter’s re- 
quest, she offered her own services. 

“I could give all the morning,” she 
said to her father, “and I can write 
shorthand and use a typewriter.” 

“The idea is preposterous, Flavia! 
Do you think I’m going to let you shut 
yourself up in the library all the morn- 
ing with that fellow?” 

Flavia laughed. “Oh, really, father,” 
she said, “you’re going back half a cen- 
tury. I suppose you forget that I 
worked in a hospital for a year.” 

Dan Drake raised a dozen objections, 
but she got the better of him in the end. 
The rough-tongued, hard-bitten finan- 
cier was like wax in the hands of the 
daughter he loved. 

“Perhaps he won’t have you,” he said 
at last, with a laugh, “and I daresay 
you’d only be an encumbrance. I'll go 
and ask him.” 

He made his way into the library and 
told Hunter of Flavia’s offer. The li- 
brarian controlled himself admirably. 

“Tt’s awfully kind of Miss Drake,” he 
said, “but Well, I’d rather have 
a clerk that I could swear at if he was 
idle and incompetent.” 

“T’ll give her your message,” said 
Drake, and he went back to his study. 

“That’s all right, Flavia,” he said. 
“You can start work to-morrow. You'll 
soon get tired of it.” 

And when Flavia had left the room, 
he smiled at his own cleverness. If the 
young man had shown the slightest 
eagerness for the assistance of a very 
rich and good-looking young woman, 
Drake would never have permitted his 
daughter to have spent even half an 
hour in the library. But Drake did not 
know that the cunning of lovers is more 
than a match for the cunning of finan- 
cial magnates, 
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On the thirtieth of September, John 
Hunter sat late in the library, cross-in- 
dexing the hundred and fifty books that 
represented the total of his day’s work. 
A handsome bronze lamp, with a green 
silk shade, threw a bright glow over the 
big oak table. A pile of large morocco- 
bound volumes lay in front of him like 
a wall. Each volume represented a 
single letter of the alphabet and would 
form part of the finished catalogue. To 
the left of him there was a heap of 
index cards. 

As the big Louis XV clock at the far 
end of the room chimed out the hour 
of twelve, John Hunter laid down his 
pen, lit his pipe, and leaned back in his 
chair. The room was so vast that he 
could not see either the sides or the 
roof of it. All the other electric lamps 
were switched off, and there was not 
even the cheery glow of a fire, for the 
house had a central heating system. 

His thoughts were none too pleasant 
as he sat there in the silence and 
smoked his last pipe before going to 
bed. He had made a fool of himself. 
He had fallen in love with a girl whom 
he could not possibly marry. 

How could he ask the heiress to a 
large fortune to marry him? It was 
not even as if the girl showed any signs 
of caring for him. She never regarded 
him as a possible fiancé—no doubt she 
merely looked upon him as a rather su- 
perior servant in her father’s employ. 
She was absolutely at her ease; more 
at her ease, in fact, than she was when 
talking to Drake’s secretary, who openly 
admired her. 

“T’ve just got to suffer and hold my 
tongue,” thought John Hunter, and, ris- 
ing from his chair, he groped his way 
to the wall and switched on a cluster of 
electric lights in the ceiling. Then he 
put away all the cards and papers and 
covered up the volumes of the cata- 
logue with a white sheet. He went to 
every door, including the one in the gal- 
lery, turned the keys in the locks, and 
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set the burglar alarms. Then-he paused 
by the door leading into his own apart- 
ments and looked round the room. 

“I think that’s everything,” he said 
aloud, and he switched off half the 
lights on the ceiling. The remainder 
would burn all night—until he was 
roused from sleep by the clatter of an 
electric bell close to his bed. It was 
one of the footman’s duties to ring this 
bell at half past seven in the morning. 

He entered his sitting room, and he 
was just about to close the door when 
the white sheet he had placed over the 
catalogues caught his eye. The heap 
was long and narrow, and in the dim 
light it seemed like the body of a dead 
man covered with a shroud. It was a 
long time since he had given a thought 
to Evans, the suicide, but he thought of 
him now. Then, after a few minutes, 
he laughed, shut the door behind him, 
and locked it. .Quarter of an hour later 
he was in bed and asleep. 


At half past two John Hunter was 
awake again. He switched on the elec- 
tric lamp by the side 6f his bed and 
looked at his watch. As a rule he did 
not sleep very soundly, and it was no 
uncommon thing for him to wake three 
or four times in the night. He picked 
up a book and began to read it. That 
generally sent him to sleep again in a 
few minutes. He had read half a chap- 
ter of the novel, and was already feel- 
ing drowsy, when the light suddenly 
went out. That roused him, for there 
was a switch in the library that con- 
trolled all the lights in his apartments. 
He sprang out of bed and stood there 
listening in the darkness. Nothing could 
be heard, and a few minutes later he lit 
a match and entered the sitting room. 
He could see that the door into the li- 
brary was open. 

And then he saw something else—a 
very indistinct blur of white. The light 
thrown by the flame of his match was 
too dim to penetrate far into the dark- 
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ness of the library. But certainly there 
was a blur of white—about the -height 
of a man—and, as he stared at it, it 
moved out of his sight. 

The match burned down to his 
fingers, and, as he dropped it, he sprang 
forward and tried to find the switches 
of the electric lights. In his haste and 
confusion, he could not place his finger 
on them until nearly quarter of a min- 
ute had elapsed. He pressed the 
switches and still found himself in dark- 
ness. 

Up to that moment he had fought 
down fear with the intense effort of his 
will. But now he began to tremble from 
head to foot. He was in the grip of 
his old enemy. He struck match after 
match, but they gave out little, feeble 
flames of light and fizzled into dark- 
ness. Still they showed him a white 
figure standing by the big table, and he 
could see a man’s face—a man who 
made no attempt to run away, who 
stood there looking at him. 

John Hunter leaned back against the 
wall in the grip of a terror that seemed 
to paralyze his brain. 

This was no burglar, no one who 
could do him any physical injury. He 
recognized the face. It was only two 
days ago that he had looked at the 
photograph of Robert Evans, the sui- 
cide. 

To a normal man this sudden appari- 
tion—this returning of the dead to life 
—would have meant nothing more, per- 
haps, than a momentary shock, to be 
followed instantly by a laugh and a for- 
ward dash at the fool or rogue who had 
attempted to frighten him in this child- 
ish fashion. But it must be remem- 
bered that John Hunter was not in a 
normal state of health, and that all the 
events leading up to this incident had 
created an atmosphere of fear. The 
very darkness itself was a terror. John 
Hunter was afraid of the darkness. 
Ever since they had dug him out of his 
living grave, complete and total dark- 


ness had reminded him of those mo- 
ments of agony before he had lost con- 
sciousness. Darkness to him was some- 
thing solid and real, crushing all vitality 
out of his brain and. body. 

And so he leaned back against the 
wall af books, after that glimpse of a 
man who was dead, and trembled so 
violently that he could hardly stand. 
With- shaking fingers he searched for 
the box of matches, not knowing that 
he had dropped it on the floor, Then 
he stretched his arms and sidled along 
the wall of bodks toward the door lead- 
ing into his own apartments. His one 
desire was to get back to the light. 
There were several boxes of matches in 
his bedroom, stowed away in a drawer. 
And there was a candle, kept on hand 
for emergencies such as this. He longed 
for light, as a wounded man longs for 
water. At first he felt that he could 
never reach the light, that he had not 
the strength to crawl so far. 

“What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” 

The words came to him, clear and 
distinct in the silence. The voice was 
toneless, monotonous, almost a whisper. 
It was hardly like the voice of a living 
man. 

John Hunter’s right hand was within 
a few inches of the door ef his sitting 
room, But he did not know that. He 
collapsed, and the darkness closed in on 
his brain. 

CHAPTER IV. 

UNCONVINCING EXPLANATIONS. 
FTER the crash of that falling body 
on the floor, there was silence in 
the library. Then came the sound of 
soft footsteps, » the padding of some 
animal’s feet. 1e glow of an electric 
torch made a pathway on the floor, fell 
on Hunter’s motionless body, moved 
toward the switches on the wall. Noth- 
ing was visible yet save white fingers 
unscrewing the caps of the switches. 


like 
Tl 
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Then a small screw driver came into 
play, swiftly bending the contacts back 
to their original positions. The caps 
were replaced, and the room was in 
darkness again. 

Nothing was heard now but the soft 
padding of feet, and then a scraping 
sound, and the click of a key being 
turned in a lock. And after that a few 
seconds of silence, the soft closing of a 
door, and again the click of the key. 

Five minutes passed, and the great 
library lay in silence and darkness. 
Then the handle of a door rattled, and 
a sudden gleam of light emanated from 
one corner of the balcony. Flavia 
Drake stood there with a lighted candle 
in her hand. In her white silk dressing 
gown she looked like a ghost herself. 
She peered over the rails of the balcony 
but could see nothing clearly in the vast 
dimness of the space that lay beneath 
her—nothing but the white sheet that 
covered the books on the big table. 

“Why are the lights out?” she said to 
herself, and with a courage that is not 
given to every woman, she darted down 
the stairs and, crossing the floor, saw 
John Hunter, arms outstretched, white 
face turned toward the ceiling, eyes 
closed, 

For the moment, remembering the 
other tragedies of the library, she shiv- 
ered with terror, thinking that he was 
dead. Then, kneeling by his side, and 
contemptuous of that one moment in 
which she had lost her nerve, she thrust 
her hand over his heart and felt the 
slow, steady beat of it. 

“Drunk!” she said to herself, and 
ashamed at the thought, she 
flushed crimson. She leaned over him, 
and her hair fell forward, brushing 
against his eyes and lips. He groaned 
and looked up at her. Hardly con- 
a he saw the candlelight on her 
ace, 

“Dearest,” he whispered dreamily, 
“Flavia—my dearest.” 

She shrank back from him, and then 


then, 


ously. 
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a great voice bellowed from the bal- 
cony: 

“Hello! What’s this? Flavia!” 

She looked up and saw her father’s 
face—a great white face, furrowed, so 
it seemed to her, with deep, black lines. 

“Flavia!” the voice rang out again, 
and the girl sprang to her feet. 

“Come here, quick!” she cried. 
“There’s been an accident,” and then, 
looking round, she saw that John 
Hunter had raised himself into a sitting 
position, and that he was blinking his 
eyes. There was the sound of ponder- 
ous steps on the stairs, the shuffling of 
slippered feet across the floor. 

“What’s all this?” growled Drake. 
“What the devil are you doing here in 
that get-up? Go back to bed at once.” 

Flavia laughed rather contemptu- 
This prudery on her father’s 
part seemed just a little ridiculous. He 
had forgotten that she had been work- 
ing in a hospital for more than a year. 

“Mr. Hunter has had an accident,” 
she said. 

Hunter, weak and dazed, tried to rise 
to his feet. Drake caught hold of his 
hand. The two strong hands gripped 
each other. Hunter was dragged into 
a standing position. He leaned back 
against the wall and trembled. 

“What is it?” snapped Drake. “There 
doesn’t seem to be much the matter with 
you,” and, turning to his daughter: 
“Didn’t I tell you to go back to bed?” 

“Don’t be silly, father. I'll go and 
get some brandy.” 

She left the library, 
scowled at Hunter. 

“What’s the matter with you?’ he 
asked. 

“An attack of nerves. I fainted. I 
thought I saw a ghost—Evans—he was 
standing there—just by the table—and 
all the lights were out—some one had 
cut the lights off. I struck matches—I 
don’t like the dark—I’d better give up 
my job here, if this sort of thing is 
going to happen.” 


and Drake 
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“Yes, perhaps you had better go,” 
said Drake coldly. Then he went to 
the switches and flooded the room with 
light. 

“Nothing wrong with them now,” he 
said. “Sure you haven’t been dreaming? 
Here, take my arm; sit down and pull 
yourself together,” 

John Hunter sank into a chair by the 
table. “Merciful heavens,” he said to 
himself, “I must pull myself together. 
They'll think I’m an idiot.” And he 
wondered if, after all, it had not been 
a horrible nightmare. The sheet was 
still on the books, apparently just as he 
had left it. There was nothing wrong 
with the electric lights. And who could 
possibly have entered or left the library 
without setting the alarm bells ringing? 
John Hunter gazed stupidly at the ink- 
stand and said: 

“T can’t make it out at all. The man 
was standing there, just where you are. 
I'll tell you just what happened.” 

He told his story quietly and clearly, 
for his sturdy common sense was get- 
ting the better of his fear. His voice 
did not .falter until Flavia Drake re- 
turned with a wineglassful of brandy. 
He drank half the contents of the glass, 
but the fire of the spirit gave him no 
strength either of body or brain. He 
began to think of Flavia, began to real- 
ize the situation. He remembered the 
words he had spoken to her, as one re- 
members words spoken ina dream. He 
could not meet her eyes, and he knew 
that her father was watching him 
closely. 

“You had better go to bed, Flavia,” 
said Drake for the third time. “Mr. 
Hunter is quite himself again.” 

And Flavia went without a word. 
Again the two men were left alone. 

“We'll go to your room,” said Drake. 
“Tf you feel a bit shaky, hold my arm.” 

“T’m quite all right, thanks,” Hunter 
replied, and he rose to his feet and 
never swayed so much as half an inch. 
And when they reached the sitting 
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room, he lit a cigar, and Drake, who 
watched him carefully, noticed that his 
hands were quite steady. 

“T’ll have one myself,” said the finan- 
cier. “I do not sleep very well. I was 
awake when I heard footsteps. I came 
along when I’d put on a coat and a pair 
of trousers. I’m glad none of the serv- 
ants was awake.” 

He lit the cigar, flung his heavy body 
into a chair, and said: “Well, what do 
you make of it? You don’t believe in 
ghosts, do you?” — 

“T don’t believe in this ghost,” Hunter 
replied, “but after what you’ve told me 
about Evans and King—well, there 
must be something wrong.” 

For half a minute Dan Drake smoked 
his cigar in silence, and then he said: 
“Could there have been any object in 
playing you such a silly trick? If a 
thief could have got into the library 
without rousing you, he would have 
locked you in your room. He certainly 
would not have gone in for this panto- 
mime.” 

John Hunter agreed. And then, after 
a pause, he said: “I suppose Evans is 
really dead?” 

“Don’t be a fool! 
dead.” 

John Hunter shrugged his shoulders, 
then he turned his head sharply and 
looked at Drake. 

“You think I’m mad,” he said, “or 
that I’m a liar. I swear to you that I 
saw Evans quite distinctly. It was only 
a day or two ago that you showed me 
his photograph. I don’t know what to 
make of it all. Perhaps you haven’t told 
me everything. Perhaps you know 
more than I do.” 

This was carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, and Dan Drake 
flushed. 

“You want to give up your job, eh’ 
he said harshly. 

“No. I want to stay here and get to 
the bottom of this queer business. That 
was a living man I saw to-night, and I 


Of course he is 
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want to know what he was doing here; 
I want to know who he is. It seems to 
me that this is a matter for the police.” 

“Well, I think you had better go,” 
Drake persisted. “I made a mistake in 
advertising for a man who is not quite 
fit. There’s something queer about this 
business, something I don’t understand. 
I’ll give you two months’ salary, and 
you can leave to-morrow.” 

“I don’t wish to leave. You mustn’t 
think I’m a weak fool. It was the dark- 
ness that got me. I can’t stand dark- 
ness.” 

And Hunter explained why it was 
that he could not stand darkness. A 
look of sympathy came into Drake’s 
hard eyes. 

“T don’t want to give you the gate,” 
said the financier, “but it’s just occurred 
to me that some one may want your 
job—that some one wanted King’s job 
and Evans’ job.” 

“IT see,” said Hunter slowly. “Yes, 
there’s something in that. Some one 
may have wanted to frighten me out of 
my wits—make this place impossible 
for me—in the hope of getting my job. 
Shall we have a look around, Mr. 
Drake ?” 

“Feel up to it, eh?” 

“Yes, I’m quite fit now. I’d like to 
find out how the fellow got into the 
library.” 

So they set about their task—in an 
amateurish fashion; found that not a 
single door or window had been tam- 
pered with; scanned the long lines of 
books and could not detect a single gap 
in them; examined the wires and 
catches of the burglar alarm and 
found everything in order; saw no 
traces of muddy footprints on the floor, 
though it had been raining heavily. All 
that the ordinary intelligent amateur 
would have done, they did, in their 
rough, unskilled fashion. And so far 
as they could see, nothing had been 
touched, stolen, or broken. 

5A—ps 
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“How did Miss Drake get in here?” 
queried John Hunter. 

“She has a key of that door,” Drake 
replied, and Hunter saw a dull red flush 
cover the financier’s broad white face. 

“Are there duplicates of all the 
keys ?” 

“Yes, but locked away in my safe. 
You have the other set.” 

“How does Miss Drake come to have 
that one key ?” 

“She spends a good deal of her time 
upstairs when she is in the house. You 
see, she has a sitting room of her own 
up there.” 

“Then how is it the opening of the 
door did not ring the alarm bell ?” 

“It may have done so, for all I 
know.” 

“Perhaps the bell is out of order,” 
said John Hunter, and, crossing the 
room, he stooped by the door leading 
into the passage and pulled at one of 
the almost-invisible wires. The bell 
rang out sharp and clear. 

John Hunter rose to: his feet and 
faced Drake. The older man’s lips were 
tightly pressed together, and there was 
an angry look in his eyes. 

“T do not see that we can do anything 
more,” said Hunter. “I feel a bit queer, 
and I think I’ll go to bed.” 

Dan Drake turned on his heel with- 
out a word, shuffled down the room and 
up the stairs to the balcony. He opened 
the door leading on to the landing, and 
the alarm bell rang out—clear and 
shrill. The sound ceased as the door 
was closed again. John Hunter walked 
slowly toward his apartments, and then, 
remembering that the door on the bal- 
cony was not locked, he went upstairs 
and locked it, placing the key in his 
pocket. 

“fll get the sack for this job,” he 
thought, when he had returned to his 
rooms and locked the door. 

But it was not the thought of that 
which kept him awake all night, nor 
was it the memory of the ghost and that 
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darkness lit by the fitful flare of struck 
matches. It was the memory of a girl’s 
face seen in the ¢andlelight, the touch 
of her hair against his lips and eyes— 
his own mad words whispered to some 
dream-woman in a dream. 


CHAPTER V. 
A NEW ASSISTANT. 


TELL you, Flavia, that the man’s 
not fit for the job. I’m sorry, for 
his sake, but he must go.” 

Flavia Drake laughed and lit a ciga- 
rette. She did not care for smoking 
very much, but she wanted her father 
to understand that she was quite mod- 
ern in all her thoughts and ways. 

“You dear old thing,” she said, 
“you're worrying about what you saw 
last night.” 

He pretended to misunderstand her, 
patted the hand she had laid on the desk 
close to his sheet of blotting paper, and 
said: “The poor fellow is not in a fit 
state of health for a job like this. 
There’s something wrong. I may have 
to call on the police. I don’t want 
Hunter to go off his head.” 

“Why don’t you say straight out that 
I’m the cause of all the trouble?” 

“My dear Flavia!” Drake exclaimed, 
He was accustomed to frank speaking 
on his daughter’s part, but this was too 
outrageously frank. 

“T suppose,” she continued, “that you 
think I behaved most improperly last 
night, rushing about like that in my 
dressing gown. Well—— We can’t 
have Mr. Hunter punished for my 
sins.” 

Dan Drake had no intention of ad- 
mitting the truth. 

“Don’t be a fool, child,” he said 
harshly. “You heard a cry for help, 
and you naturally did not wait to dress 
yourself up before you ran out to see 
what had happened.” 

“Don’t talk like that, father. Surely 
we can be frank with each other. There 
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is a good deal to be explained, and I’ll 
explain it. You are wondering how I 
happened to hear any one call out from 
the library—at that distance and 
through two thick doors, and at a time 
when I ought to have been asleep. Well, 
T'll tell you. I was wide awake, but I 
never heard Mr. Hunter cry out. I 
couldn’t sleep, and I thought I’d get a 
book out of the library, from one of 
the shelves near the door.” 

“Forgetting, eh, that if you opened 
the door you’d set the alarm bell ring- 
ing?” 

“Oh, I knew how to manage the 
wires, father, and disconnect them. You 
showed me that yourself, didn’t you? 
Well, I entered the library, and I saw 
at once that something was wrong, be- 
cause the lights that are kept burning 
all night were out. I went downstairs, 
lighting my way by the candle I always 
carry through the halls at night; I 
wanted to see what was the matter, and 
I found Mr. Hunter in a dead faint. 
That’s that.” 

“I see,” said Drake slowly. Then he 
began to tap the desk in front of him 
with a pencil; after a pause he added: 
“But I wasn’t worrying about that, 
Flavia. There’s something wrong. 
Some one—unless Hunter has been tell- 
ing us a pack of lies—is playing the fool 
in this house. I don’t know what game 
the fellow is up to, but I’m sure that 
Hunter is not the man to stop it. He 
must go.” 

Flavia shook her head. 

“T won’t have it,” she said decisively. 
“You don’t understand, father. If Mr. 
Hunter is dismissed, he’ll get all sorts 
of queer ideas into his head. He'll re- 
gard himself as a hopeless failure. The 
great thing in these cases is to give a 
man confidence in himself. He wants 
to stay here and get to the bottom of 
this affair. And you must let him do 
that. It'll be the making of him.” 

Dan Drake smiled grimly. 

“You speak as a nurse, eh?” he said. 
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“As a young woman who wants to do 
the best for her patient?” 

Flavia colored and put down the end 
of her lighted cigarette into the ash 
tray. 

“I. know what I’m talking about,” 
she replied. 

“But this isn’t a hospital, Flavia, or 
a home of rest. I’ve got to think of 
my library.” 

“And your daughter,” she said and 
laughed. “You dear old thing, you 
mustn’t think I’m going to fall in love 
with John Hunter. As far as I am con- 
cerned, he is just a ‘case,” and I want 
him to live down his—his collapse of 
last night.” 

“This house is no place for him,” said 
Drake quietly. “Heaven knows what is 
going on here. Two men dead, and one 
half crazy with terror! This last inci- 
dent has thrown light on the other two. 
This is a job for detectives, not for a 
man who’s going to faint at the sight 
of what he thinks is a ghost.” 

Flavia would not admit the truth of 
this. She was as strong-minded as her 
father, and she had this advantage over 
him, that she knew her cause was just. 
Then, again, she was a woman, and she 
had weapons that a man did not pos- 
She pleaded for the sanity—the 
life, perhaps—of this John Hunter. “If 
he loses this job,” she said, “he will be 
afraid to take on another. He will have 
lost all confidence in himself.” 

In the-end she prevailed. But she 
would have lost the battle if Dan Drake 
had not been quite certain that she cared 
nothing for John Hunter except as a 
“case’’—as a brave, honorable soldier 
broken by the war. 


sess, 


fohn Hunter, none the worse physi- 
cally for his adventure, did not allow 
the incident to prey upon his mind. 
learned that the unfortu- 

affair was going to make no dif- 
ference to him, that Drake was quite 
to let him retain his position, 


And when he 


nate 


willing 
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he was very grateful to Drake and 
vowed that, sooner or later, he’d lay this 
“ghost” by the heels. 

However, he did not allow any 
thought of ghost or burglars to inter- 
fere with his work. For another fort- 
night he toiled steadily at the stupen- 
dous task of making the catalogue. And 
every morning Flavia Drake helped him 
and behaved so exactly as she had al- 
ways behaved before that night of fear 
and wonder, that he began to persuade 
himself either that she had not heard 
his confession of love or else that he 
had never made it in so many spoken 
words. 

“No girl,” he said to himself, “could 
possibly put a thing like that out of her 
mind.” And he realized how easy it 
would have been for him to have imag- 
ined that he had spoken the words. 
This theory, entirely his own, took a 
great load from his mind. It made it 
possible for them to work together as 
two men might have worked—two 
friends, both engaged on a congenial 
task. 

She knew nothing; she had heard 
nothing, had seen nothing. And yet 
there were times when John Huntef felt 
that Drake knew or suspected the truth. 
Drake’s manner toward him had 
changed curiously since that night. He 
no longer came into the little sitting 
room and smoked cigars. And yet it 
was difficult to say how Drake had 
changed. The financier was, perhaps, 
more formally polite in Hunter’s pres- 
ence—was not quite so rough and out- 
spoken. 

During this fortnight. the house was 
full of guests. Some of them stayed 
overnight ; others merely came to lunch 
or dinner. They were all men, and—so 
it seemed to Hunter—all business 
friends of Dan Drake. No busines 
was discussed at meal times, but 
Hunter gathered, from one or two 
chance remarks that he had overheard, 
that some big deal was being carried 
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out—that certain vast oil interests were 
about to be consolidated. The men 
were of every type and of half a dozen 
nationalities; keen-eyed, hard-jawed 
men for the most part, singularly igno- 
rant of the arts and graces of life. 
They took no interest whatever in the 
library or its librarian. 

“Money!” said’ Flavia one morning. 
“They've no other thought in the 
world.” 

John Hunter smiled grimly. “Money 
buys a library like this,” he said. “And 
these old books Miss Drake, you 
mustn’t t€ll me you despise money.” 

“T don’t,” she replied. “I love all the 
beautiful things I can buy with it. I 
love pretty clothes and jewels and pic- 
tures and books and fine furniture and 
rare old china. Life wouldn’t mean 
anything to me if I had to go without 
all the beautiful and costly things it 
offers.” 

“Are there no beautiful things that 
are cheap? The beggar can look at a 
sunset—at birds and flowers—at green 
hills sloping toward the sky.” 

“Tt’s not altogether that,” she an- 
swered after a pause. “I think the 
chief joy is the joy of possession, don’t 
you?” 

He looked up from the typewritten 
sheet of paper before him. She was 
gazing at the long rows of books, and 
her face was in profile. To him she 
was one of the most beautiful things in 
the world. And she was one of the 
most costly. No beggar could ever hope 
to own so rare and lovely a possession 
as Flavia Drake. 

“There were ugly things in France,” 
he said after a pause. “Now that I see 
you here at home, I can’t understand 
how s 

“Oh, that was different,” she inter- 
rupted firmly. 

“Excitement, eh? Something new to 
women like you, Miss Drake? No, I 
don’t mean that. - With you it was not 
just excitement. You gave up this life, 


all these beautiful things of life, hon- 
estly, not for an experience, but because 
you thought it was your duty.” 

“Not altogether my duty, 
Hunter.” 

“Surely not your pleasure?” 

“Yes—in a way, yes. It is pleasant 
to find out that one is really of some 
use in the world. I think a good many 
of us felt like that during the war— 
those of us who had money, I mean. It 
was not just the desire for a new ex- 
perience, nor was it a sense of duty 
that sent us out to grapple with horrible 
things. We felt—at any rate, I felt— 
that this was our chance of being put 
to the test—of proving our value—of 
showing ig 

She paused as the door opened and 
Dan Drake entered the library, accom- 
panied by a girl neither Flavia nor 
John Hunter had ever seen before. She 
was tall and good to look upon, and, 
though she was dressed in ill-cut clothes , 
of the cheapest material, there was an 
air of distinction about her. 

“Flavia,” said Drake, “let me intro- 
duce you to Miss Marion Lorme, the 
daughter of an old friend of mine. 
Hunter, this young lady is going to help 
you in your work. Miss Lorme, this is 
Mr. John Hunter—Colonel Hunter that 
was—but I do not think you will find 
yourself subject to military discipline.” 

Flavia Drake showed nothing of the 
anger that she felt at this extraordinary 
and unexpected announcement. She 
would have a great deal to say to her 
father about it, but not a word could 
be said in the presence of this tall, good- 
looking girl in the impossible clothes. 
Flavia smiled and held out her hand 
and said: “You'll find it the finest kind 
of work in the world.” And the girl 
answered: “I’m sure I shall. I love 
books.” 

As for John Hunter—well, he was 
furious at this trick that had been 
played upon him, but he was not going 
to be beaten at the game of self-control 
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by a woman. He bowed and laughed. 
“I’m no martinet,” he said. “I’ve left 
all that kind of thing behind me. I 
shall be very glad of your assistance, 
Miss Lorme.” 

They all seemed completely at their 
ease. And the tall girl with the red- 
gold hair and the reddish-brown eyes 
seemed to know nothing of that which 
lay below the surface—of Hunter’s si- 
lent rage, of Flavia’s disgust, of Dan 
Drake’s feeling of triumph. They 
chatted together for a minute or two, 
and then the gong sounded for lunch. 
There were no financiers present at the 
meal, which was consumed in the main 
dining room, and the talk was all of 
books and literature—two very differ- 
ent things where the bibliophile is con- 
cerned. 

Dan Drake took no part in the discus- 
sion, but he smiled when he saw that 
the conversation was of the nature of a 
battle, and that Miss Lorme could hold 
her own against John Hunter. Her 
knowledge was astonishing, and more 
than once she corrected the man who 
was going to be her director. As for 
Flavia Drake, she felt just an ignorant 
little fool when she listened to the 
woman who was going to take her 
place. And yet she was forced to admit 
that this “intruder”—that was the word 
she used to herself—was as modest as 
she was learned. There was nothing 
aggressive about Marion Lorme, no air 
of superiority. Flavia studied her as a 
scientist might study a new theory. 
“She is very strong,” thought Flavia. 
“No weak spots inher armor that I 
can see as yet. But she is a woman, 
and I’m not afraid of her.” 

For a quarter of an hour after lunch, 
Marion Lorme was in Dan Drake’s 
study looking around. Then she de- 
parted to bring her baggage from her 
home in Tarrytown. She left in Drake’s 
car, and when she had gone, the storm 
broke. Flavia burst into her father’s 
workroom and threw down the glove. 
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“I think you might have told me of 
this arrangement, father,” she said. 
“You might have asked me if I’d like 
to have this girl living in the house with 
me.” 

“Oh, you think that, do you?” and 
Drake laughed. “Well, I suppose I 
ought to have consulted you. But, you 
see, Hunter asked for an assistant, and 
when I suggested you, he raised objec- 


‘tions. You're not going to make a fuss 


about this, are you, Flavia?” ‘ 

“Of course not. But I don’t life the 
way you did it, father. It seemed to me 
that you were—well, just a little bit sly 
about the whole business.” 

“Tl explain. Lorme was an old 
friend of mine in the days when I was 
poor. He’s failed in life, and he’s an 
invalid. His daughter came to me and 
asked me for a job. You don’t want to 
keep a penniless girl out of a job, do 
you, Flavia?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, it seemed to me that she was 
just the girl for this kind of job.” 

“She is, father. She could take Mr. 
Hunter’s place, if necessary.” 

“She will take Mr. Hunter’s place,” 
said Drake quietly, “if Hunter raises 
any objection to working with her. 
Flavia, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, I don’t -know, father. I sup- 
pose I’m a bit jealous at being thrust 
aside. I like to think I can earn my 
own living.” 

“And so you’d do this poor girl out 
of a job, eh? Just to prove your value? 
Great Scott, Flavia, I’d have to pay you 
a salary of five thousand a year to buy 
your clothes. Miss Lorme is going to 
get one fifth of that.” 

Flavia was worsted in the argument. 
She saw the weakness of her own posi- 
tion and made no further attempt to de- 
fend it. 

“Of course if Miss Lorme does want 
the money,” she said. 
“She does, Flavia. 

word for that.” 


You can take my 
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“And if Mr. Lorme is an old friend 
of yours, father,” she continued, “and 
if this isn’t just a silly little trick of 
yours Fs 

“Trick?” queried Drake sharply, and 
there was an ugly tone in his voice. 

“Yes, you dear old thing. You seem 
to be afraid of Mr. Hunter falling in 
love with me, or the other way round, 
and it seems possible—just possible, 
mind you, that i 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, Flavia,” Drake interrupted in a 
harsh voice. “Do you think I’m not 
master in my cwn house, that I have 
to play tricks in order to get what I 
want? My dear child, I only give in 
to you because I’m fond of you. I 
kept Hunter here because you pleaded 
for him. But when it becomes a ques- 
tion of doing an old friend a kindness, 
or giving in to your whims and fancies, 
I am going to decide. Send Hunter to 
me. I want to speak to him.” 

It was a long time since Dan Drake 
had spoken so sharply to his daughter 
—not, in fact, since she had announced 
her intention of working in a hospital 
in France. Then she had been in the 
right. But now she was in the wrong. 

“Please don’t make a scene with poor 
Mr. Hunter,” she said, after a pause. 
“Remember he’s not quite up to the 
mark.” 

“There is going to be no scene, as 
you call it,” Drake answered grimly. 
“Kindly ask him to come here for a 
moment.” 

Flavia came to her father’s side, 
kissed him on the forehead, and left the 
room. A minute later John Hunter en- 
tered and closed the door behind him. 

“What do you think of Miss Lorme, 
eh?” queried Drake. 

“She seems a very capable young 
woman.” 

“And a very charming young woman, 
too. I hope you will make her job 
pleasant for her. She is very poor and 
has an invalid father to keep. The 
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money means everything to her. And 
she is the daughter of an old friend of 
mine who has come down in the world 
and is too proud to accept charity.” 

John Hunter felt ashamed of himself 
—of the bitter and angry thoughts that 
had nearly impelled him to send in his 
resignation. 

“She knows more about books than I 
do,” he said with a smile. “She will be 
the greatest help to me.” 

Dan Drake nodded. “That’s all I 
wanted to say,” he replied. “I just 
wanted you to understand her position.” 

John Hunter left the room and re- 
turned to the library. A very pleasant 
portion of his life had come to an end. 
For the future he would see very little 
of Flavia Drake. It was more than 
probable that he would never see her 
alone. 

“Well, perhaps tk xt’s all for the best,” 
he said to himself. But he felt as 
though he had been beaten in a battle of 
wits. No doubt this new girl was in 
need of money, and possibly Drake 
owed something to an old friend. But 
it was equally beyond doubt that Drake 
was making use of her for a definite 
purpose—the resolve to separate his 
daughter from an undesirable lover—to 
keep them as much apart as possible. 

There were so many ways in which 
Drake could have helped a girl like Miss 
Lorme, so many jobs he could have 
found for her. And then there was 
the girl herself, a splendid young crea- 
ture, gifted with brains, and danger- 
ously—yes, dangerously—beautiful. A 
girl like that, given a fair start, might 
do almost anything in the world. Cer- 
tainly she could find a rich husband. 

“T hardly know what to make of 
her,” said John Hunter to himself. 

And, curiously enough, almost at the 
same moment, Flavia Drake, putting on 
her hat before the looking glass in her 
bedroom, was also puzzling her brains 
about Marion Lorme. 

“T don’t believe the girl’s as poor as 
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she makes out,” thought Flavia. ‘“She’s 
come here just because she loves books 
—or else?” 
Flavia shook her head. For the mo- 
ment she could not think of any other 
reason why this queenly and learned 
young woman should wish to come to 
Martin’s mansion. To earn her living 
or for the sheer joy of handling a valu- 
able library! Those seemed to be the 


y 


two alternatives. - 

And yet it was possible that Marion 
Lorme was merely anxious for a new 
experience in life. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FOR TREASURE, 


N a small room in one of the numer- 
ous small houses in Tarrytown, an 
old man sat before a cheerful blazing 
fire and stared at the flames. He seemed 
to be very old and was apparently very 
feeble. His knees were covered with a 
rug, and his thin,“ white hands were 
spread out helplessiy on the checkered 
pattern of black and white. There was 
something ghostlike about his pallid 
face and long, straggling, white beard. 
That was what he seemed—the mere 
ghost of a man who was dead. There 
was a vacant look in his eyes. No doubt 
he was thinking of his past—as old men 
will do—seeing his youth and strength 
and happiness in the flames. 

The room in which he sat was small 
and, for the most part, shabbily fur- 
nished. But here and there were scat- 
tered a few things that told of more 
splendid days—a small bronze figure 
that might have been modeled by the 
great Michaelangelo himself; a single 
cup and saucer of rare Sevres; an ex- 
quisite miniature by Samuel Cooper; 
and over the ugly little mantelpiece a 
small picture that had most certainly 
been painted by the great Holbein. The 
articles were few in number but of con- 
siderable yalue. If Hugo Lorme had 
chosen to’sell them he could have pur- 
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chased many luxuries for his old age, 
but none that would have pleased him 
better than the sight of these few beau- 
tiful things. 

An old man thinking sadly of his past 
life! That is how one would have pic- 
tured him, seeing him staring at the fire 
with vacant eyes. But there was a sharp 
and sudden knock at the hall door, and 
the thin, white hands gripped the rug; 
the face was turned away from the fire 
with a jerk, and there was no longer 
that vacant look in the eyes. It was 
as though a film had been suddenly 
stripped from each of them. They 
glowed under his shaggy eyebrows. 
Hugo Lorme had come to life—back 
from the past into the present. 

There was the sound of voices in the 
hall, and a good-looking woman of fifty 
entered the room. Mrs, Lorme was 
nearly thirty years younger than her 
husband. She was still not quite so old 
as he had been when he had married 
her—a girl straight from the school- 
room. 

“Jim wants to see you,” she said, 
closing the door. “I told him you 
couldn’t be bothered with him, but he 
said he wouldn’t go.” 

“T’ll see him,” the old man said with 
a chuckle. “I always like to see Jim, 
but not for long at a time.” 

Mrs. Lorme shrugged her shoulders 
and, opening the door, called out: “You 
can come in.” 

A tall, broad-shouldered man, with a 
sallow face and a black mustache, en- 
tered the room. He was well dressed— 
perhaps a little overdressed. He had 
the air of a prosperous adventurer. 

“Well, how are you?” he said, grip- 
ping one of Lorme’s thin hands. 
“How’s my old friend?” 

There was no reply until Mrs. Lorme 
had left the room. Then the old man 
said: “Marion’s got the job. She’s go- 
ing to live in the house. She went off 
there half an hour ago.” 
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“You’ve put her wise about it, eh? 
Told her just what she’s got to do?” 

“No, Jim,” the old man answered. 
“I’m going to leave that pleasant task to 
you,” 

The young man scowled and, seating 
himself in a chair, lit a cigar. 

“You know what Marion thinks. of 
me,” he said. “You know she just looks 
on me as dirt. Is it likely now that 
she'll do anything I want her to do?” 

“She will not do anything she does 
not want to do, Jim.” 

“You mean she won’t give way to 
force or argument. But she is very 
fond of her old father, eh? She would 
do anything for him?” 

“She'll be difficult to handle, Jim. 
And I’m not going to quarrel with my 
daughter over this—this job. If you 
want her to find that book and let you 
have the loan of it for a few days you'll 
have to ask her yourself.” 

“You don’t want a share of 
money, eh?” 

“Yes, yes,” 
ling, “and I shall have it. 
did you say it would be?” 

“A hundred thousand—your share. 
I s’pose you don’t like the story I told 
you.” 

“Wild and strange,” the old man an- 
swered. “Very wild and _ strange. 
When I was your age, Jim, it would 
have seemed so true., But now—well, 
in these days one finds it hard to be- 
lieve in that sort of thing. Motor buses, 
you know, Jim, and aéroplanes and 
everything are so different.” 

“But it’s the same world, Mr. Lorme 
—and every one is after money just the 
same. You know why I came to you, 
eh?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“I came to you for three reasons,” 
Jim Vaughan continued. “In the first 
place you know Dan Drake well. In 
the second place you | a daughter 


the 


the old man said, chuck- 
How much 


have 
who is not only fitted for the job, but 


is a very handsome girl and able to 


get round folk in a way plain women 
cannot manage, however clever they 
are. In the third place you have no 
particular love for this Dan Drake. 
You don’t care a hang whether he loses 
a good turn. But it’s not so easy for 
Dan Drake’s friend, and he ruined 
you.” 

“That is nothing in business, Jim,” 
whispered the old man. “It is the for- 
tune of war. I should have done the 
same to him, if I’d been the stronger 
and the cleverer man.” 

Jim Vaughan laughed unpleasantly. 
“T know better than that,” he said. “It’s 
easy enough for Dan Drake to do you 
a good turn. But it’s not so easy for 
you to forget that he ruined you. Well, 
we won’t worry about that. I don’t 
suppose you love this brute so well that 
you'd object to his losing a book from 
his library. What is of importance, is 
that there is no time to be lost. You 
understand that—no time to be ‘iost. 
There are other people after the book, 
as I told you. I don’t know who they 
are, but they’ve got rid of two libra- 
rians. They’ll go for this fellow Hunter, 
hoping to get the job. That’s not my 
plan at all. I’m relying on your daugh- 
ter. She’s got a free run of the library 
now. We’re on top, and we’re going to 
stick there.” 

For a few minutes Lorme did not 
speak. Then he looked calmly at 
Vaughan’s aggressive face. 

“I may feel it my duty,” he said 
slowly, “to warn my daughter that she 
is in danger. She may not care for 
this job. Well, Jim, you tell her the 
truth.” 

“It’s not so very much, after all, is 
it? Just this one book. I’ve told you 
all about it. And if you think there’s 
nothing in it, after all that has hap- 
pened—the death of these two men— 
well then, you’re a fool. You don't 
want this money, eh?” 

“Yes—for my daughter. 
1 am content.” 


’ 


For ntyself 
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“With this?” and the sweep of 
Vaughan’s hand indicated how little he 
thought of the old man’s home. “Why, 
you've told me of the places you used 
to have—your town house and your 
mansion in the country—park and gar- 
dens and all that.” 

“I can see thém now,” said Lorme, 
“in a dream—or when I shut my eyes 
and think. I want money for my wife 
and daughter, but not for myself.” 

“You want nothing, eh?” growled 
Vaughan, “Well I do, and I’m going to 
get it.” 

“Such a to-do about a book,” the old 
man muttered. “Surely any one could 
take a book without making so much 
fuss about it. I could do it myself.” 

“Your memory’s failing, old boy,” 
said Vaughan viciously. “You’ve clean 
forgotten all I’ve told you about the 
job. I don’t know the name of the 
book, and I don’t believe any one else 
does, either, or they’d have laid hands 
on it long before this. I only know the 
book contains a message which”—he 
paused and licked his lips—“gives the 
clew to a vast fortune. Certain of the 
letters in the book are underlined—not 
words, mind you, but letters. These 
give the message when they’re all strung 
together; I know that much. And I 
know that the book is bound in brown 
calf. And I suppose there are thirty 
or forty thousand books in the library 
that are bound like that. At the rate 
of thirty an hour—and that’d be quick 
work when one remembers that one 
might have to turn over a great many 
pages before one found a single letter 
underlined—it would take a man a 
thousand hours to go through the lot. 
It’s a year’s work, really—unless one 
chanced to hit on the volume earlier. 
I’ve thought it all out; and I’ve reck- 
oned that every page of every book 
ought to be examined. You see, the 
message might be in the last half of 
the book, or even in the last few pages. 
You’ve got that clear now, have you?” 
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Old Lorme stroked his white beard 
and stared at the fire. “Needle in a 
haystack,” he muttered. “Yes, I re- 
member. You told me all this before. 
Years of work—years.” 

“Perhaps Anyway, your daugh- 
ter can keep her place until the cata- 
logue is finished. That’s the only chance 
for any one—the librarian’s job. That’s 
why they killed King and Evans, I ex- 
pect—just to get the job. I applied for 
it myself. I’ve been in the service, and 
I made out I’d got a bad leg. I didn’t 
get a look-in. And I’m rather glad I 
didn’t. Marion can do better than I.” 

“Yes, if she will,” said old Mr. 
Lorme. 

“You leave her to me, old boy. I'll 
—TI’ll persuade her. She likes money, 
if you don’t. I’ll persuade her. Don’t 
you worry about that. When will she 
be alone here? I can’t very well call at 
Martin’s Mansion and ask to see her.” 

“You might find her here any eve- 
ning after six, Jim. She has her eve- 
nings out.” 

“Like a servant, eh?” and Vaughan 
laughed. “All right, old boy. I'll look 
in here every evening until I find her. 
Just half an hour with her, and [’ll 
get her over all her scruples, if she has 
any. Theft! Why, it isn’t even that. 
Dan Drake doesn’t own the treasure, 
and, if he found it, it wouldn’t make 
any difference to him; and look here” 
—he came close to the old man’s chair 
and bent over him—“you play straight, 
and I'll play straight. You were a keen 
man of business once upon a time. 
You're a bit old, but I’ll say you haven’t 
forgotten how to do a man out of his 
money. If you get hold of this book 
and try to do me out of my share, you'll 
be sorry. You got that, eh?” 

A faint flush came into the white face 
and died away again. 

“You can trust me, Jim,” said the 
quavering old voice. “I think’ you know 
that.” 


“I do know it. Sorry I spoke like 
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that. But I haven’t forgotten that you weakly. “I—— Oh, Iam so tired. I 
once tried to ruin Dan Drake, and that want to sleep.” 
you’d have done so if he hadn’t got the He closed his eyes, and Vaughan left 
best of you. No offense meant, you the room, treading softly in the hall lest 
know. . Business is business—we all Mrs. Lorme should come out from the 
know that. But you and I are just pals back room and engage him in conver- 
and can trust each other.” sation. He had very good reasons for 
“I trust you, Jim,” said the old man disliking Mrs. Lorme. 
To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
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FAUROT AND SKEHAN’S INVENTION FOR MOTORISTS 


HIRD DEPUTY COMMISSIONER JOSEPH A. FAUROT and Lieutenant 
James J. Skehan, both noted for their exceptionally good work with the 
New York police department, announced recently that they have perfected an 
invention which will drive automobile thieves out of business. The Faurot-scope, 
as the device is called, is only a few-inches in height. It consists of a contrivance 
for shutting off the motor power, and a set of signals which indicate whether 
or not the lawful owner is in charge of the vehicle. Also, immediately upon 
being tampered with, the device automatically sets off an alarm siren. 

The signals consist of two circular disks, an upper and a lower one, and a 
diamond-shaped disk which is substituted for the upper disk when the car is left 
unattended. The lower disk is affixed permanently to an indispensable part of 
the vehicle. It contains a burglar-proof lock, and the upper disks, when the car 
is in place, are locked to it. On the face of the upper disk is the owner’s dis- 
tinctive mark. 

When the car is lawfully in motion the upper circular disk is attached. This 
disk can be seen some distance away even when the car is going at a good speed. 
When the owner or his agent parks his car or leaves it unattended in a garage 
or elsewhere he removes the upper circular disk, slips it into his pocket, and thereby 
automatically shuts off the motor power. He then substitutes the diamond disk, 
locking it into the lower disk. This whole operation is extremely simple; it can 
be accomplished in a moment and becomes quite as commonplace as the unlocking 
of the switch or the turning over of the motor. The diamond-shaped disk is red 
in color. On the face of the diamond is the inscription: “Tell a policeman if this 
car moves carrying the diamond disk.” 

Should a thief attempt to drive off with a car displaying the diamond disk 
he would find that the motor power is shut off. If he should by some ingenious 
method be successful in removing the diamond disk hé would set the automatic- 
alarm horn in operation, sounding a distress signal heard for blocks. Should a 
thief manage to hammer the Faurot-scope off the car—which would be an ex- 
tremely difficult task, as the device is made of steel and is riveted firmly to the 
mudguard—he would find that doing so would not enable him to steal the car, 
as knocking off the Faurot-scope automatically shuts off the motor power and 
leaves telltale holes in the mudguard. 

Deputy Commissioner Faurot is a finger-print expert and a detective with 
an international reputation; Lieutenant Skehan is in charge of the police training 
school of New York. The latter officer has been awarded four Congressional 
medals for bravery. 
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Anthony M. Rud 


Author of ‘The Invisible Blinker,’’ etc. 


those who have followed in 

the newspapers the exploits 

of Kurt Barron, and who 

know of his sad accident 
—falling through the well of a 
spiral stair—the crime clinic will come 
as no surprise. Though condemned to 
a sedentary life because of the paralysis 
that resulted from an injury to his 
spine, Kurt Barron could not give up 
his absorbing occupation. At first his 
injury was thought to be nothing more 
than a broken collar bone, but the more 


insidious and permanent injury devel- 


oped shortly after the collar bone had 
knit together. Nor could he bear to see 
the fruits of his research and logic lost 
forever to criminology. So he gathered 
about him ten of the most promising 
young detectives of America with the 
avowed intent of teaching each of them 
all he had learned in his wide and 
varied career. Each case which ap- 
peared was handled individually by one 
of the ten—under Barron’s supervision 
and check. The remaining nine—sup- 
posing only one case were in hand as 
rarely happened—made separate diag- 
Then all results were checked 
by Barron, and the true solution com- 
pared with the individual deductions. 
Such cases as are deemed worthy of 
especial notice shall be presented here, 
each student of the crime clinic telling 
his own story with the aid and advice 
of Mr. Rud. ). HE. 


noses, 


Really, I thought the chap a bit daft. 
Privations act that way sometimes, 
holding off, say, till their victim passes 


fifty, and then hitting him over the head 
with a cerebral sandbag. Besides, I’ve 
always felt a bit queer about the ant- 
arctic, shivery and sort of creepy—and 
not because of the cold, either, because 
that I have not felt. It was my client 
himself, old Nelson Conover, who gave 
us the sinister facts concerning the 
fauna and flora of McKinley Land and 
described first the horrible antiscians of 
the Esquimos. I had heard him lec- 
ture in Orchestra Hall, and if the sights 
and experiences of his three years out 
of Hobart weren’t enough to give him 
waking nightmares for life—— But I 


must not stray from my story into this. 

Except I saw Kurt Barron close his 
eyes while he listened, I’d have known 
old Nels was inviting me on a corned- 


beef shooting trip. With the chief look- 
ing as if he had fallen asleep, stiff and 
straight in that shoulder cast of his, I 
knew he gave more credence than I did 
to the yarn. It was always Kurt Bar- 
ron’s way, at least since I have known 
him. If he looked alert and interested 
you might feel sure he thought you a 
consummate ass. If he seemed to go to 
sleep, only punching through a perti- 
nent inquiry now and then as you grew 
discouraged, it might be that the eager, 
forceful brain behind that lined, white 
mask of face was grappling with the 
problem you presented. 

“And you expect a third attempt? 

It was Kurt Barron’s voice cutting 
through the slurred, hesitating recital 
of the explorer like a circular saw slices 
through white pine. I saw the closed 
eyes flicker to slits. 


” 
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“W-why, yes, wouldn’t you, my dear 
sir? The fiend has tried for me once— 
ah—with illuminating gas, locking me 
in my chamber, and once has shot at 
me, tearing off this ear.” Nelson Con- 
over lifted his left hand to the vestigial 
remnant, “Isn’t it—ah—reasonable to 
presuppose a third attempt, and after 
that a fourth, and so on—ah—until one 
proves successful? Or until I manage 
to line up the criminal along the sights 
of my gun? I may say that now'l go 
everywhere well armed, sir!” With 
that, Conover unbuttoned and pulled 
back his jacket, revealing the butt of a 
small automatic projecting from an 
armpit holster. 

A slight twitch of derision tugged at 
Barron’s mouth. “You'll find that cali- 
ber not worth much against a deter- 
mined criminal,” he suggested, adding 
with a bored air: “And buttoning that 
high coat puts it farther away than the 
hip pocket. Did you go gunning for 
Esquimos in that fashion, Mr. Con- 
over’ 

Conover stiffened with a jerk. “The 
records of my voyages are public prop- 
erty, sir!” he retorted. “You are at 
liberty to examine them at any time. 
That is not the question now. I am 
aware that I cannot cope with this cun- 
ning madman who is after me, and that 
is why I come to you.” 

“To have us trace him out?” 

It was the peculiar tone in the chief’s 
voice that made me sit™up. I did not 
understand, yet for some reason he 
wanted me to watch the effect of this 
question on Conover. 

“No—yes, of course. Trace him out, 
by all means.” For some occult reason 
Neison Conover seemed a trifle con- 
fused. “As I said, though, I want a 
man to come with me who can shoot 
quick -and—ah—straight, when ~ the 
mark is another man. If he comes with 
me and stays by my side while you close 
in upon the rear, we ought to get the 
assassin.” 


Barron agreed, and he had me lead 
Conover to a chair in the next room. 
Then I returned for last instructions. 

“T don’t like him, Ellsworth,” Bar- 
ron told me rapidly, when the sound- 
proof door closed. “He is smug and 
fishy in spite of his white hair. Yet 
there is no doubt that his life is in 
danger. Go with him, and do your level 
best. Report every occurrence in the 
usual way. I venture to suggest that if 
you should happen to capture this crim- 
inal alive, you might discover more than 
Nelson Conover would care to have 
published.” 

My eyes widened. 
think ” T began. 

Barron hushed me. “Mere conjec- 
ture,” he replied. “Conjecture based on 
some discrepancies both in Conover and 
in his book.. But go along, and be ready 
for surprises. It wouldn’t surprise me 
if there proved to be more than one 
criminal to deal with.” 

The surprises Barron promised came 
fast when once I had quitted the audi- 
ence chamber, where, behind the flow- 
ered tapestry wall, sat the rest of the 
crime clinic, making notes and observa- 
tions. 

Conover’s limousine waited at the 
curb, its driver slouched deep in his 
fur coat. Conover, aways a stickler for 
service from subordinates, growled 
something nasty about the worthless- 
ness of a sleepy chauffeur. 

I was on my-guard, for Kurt Barron 
aroused me to a sort of prickly alert- 
ness. I fancied something sinister in 
this somnolence of the driver—some- 
thing beyond inattention. And I was 
right, though it was not until I had 
preceded Conover into the car that cer- 
tainty came. 

And I stepped in slowly, half expect- 
ing a crouching assailant to rush out 
upon me. None did. The interior of 
the car was empty. Gazing about 
guardedly I did fasten upon a discov- 
ery fully as startling, however. From 


“Then you 
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the hand-buffed Spanish leather cush- 
ions of the rear seat projected three 
tiny points, none more than a half inch 
above the luxurious upholstery! Push- 
ing Conover back with a cry of warn- 
ing, I placed the tips of my fingers cau- 
tiously about the base of one of the 
needles—for needles I saw them to be 
—and pressed downward. A thin, bub- 
bling stream of greenish slime—over- 
poweringly fetid and musty in odor— 
spurted out of the needle over the back 
of my left hand! 

I jumped, and wasted no time wip- 
ing off the stuff, you may be sure. Nel- 
son Conover watched me, horror bulg- 
ing in his rotund countenance. In spite 
of thrill and a certain exultation at hav- 
ing defeated our opponents in this first 
meeting, I oddly formed a mental lam- 
~poon of the fat, hypocritical face con- 
vulsed by the pain, surprise, and terror 
that must have come had Conover fallen 
into the trap. I had little sympathy for 
him. Somehow he reminded me always 


of a fat, squashy toad, rather than the 


steel-souled venturer into the far places 
his work proclaimed. Had I been igno- 
rant of his record I should have guessed 
him to be a coward. 

“Hypodermic needles—snake venom, 
probably!” I explained tersely, seeing to 
it that the last trace of slime was 
cleaned from my skin. “Do you happen 
to know this variety of snake, Mr. Con- 
over? 

It was a random shot, inspired by the 
suspicion which Barron had implanted 
in my mind, yet it told. The explorer 
fell back a pace, his jaw quivering, and 
from his puttylike pallor I thought him 
on the verge of fainting. 

“Snake?” he echoed. “N-no, I— 
why do you ask me that?” he cried. 
“How should I know anything about 
snakes, and snake poisons?” 

“Oh, for no reason,” I shrugged. “I 
thought that perhaps while you were on 
Reber Peninsula “4 

Speculation died in my throat. At 
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that moment Conover’s chauffeur had 
slumped downward from his seat and 
fallen across the gear and brake levers. 
I caught him up, lifting him back on 
the seat for purposes of examination. 
He was dead, beyond doubt. When I 
lifted off his stiff cap, which had been 
crammed closely over his brows, I 
found the top center of his skull riven 
through by a heavy instrument. He 
doubtless had not known what hit him. 
Conover seemed much less concerned 
over the luckless driver than over the 
poison needles in back, though. 
“Th-they p-put in a w-whole new 
cushion!” he stammered. “T-this isn’t 
mine at all. See, it doesn’t match!” He 
spoke the truth. Instead of brown to 
match the other leather, this cushion 
alone was green. The conspirators had 
relied upon shadow in the back of the 
car for carrying through their purpose. 
“Well, I'll send it up to Kurt Bar- 
ron,” I told him. “He'll soon know 
the poison employed and-be on the trail 
of the man or men who put it there.” 
But Conover strangely would have 
none of it. He leaped into the front 
seat, helping me stow the chauffeur’s 
body behind, and asked me to drive him 
to the police station. He insisted upon 
taking the cushion along with us, seem- 
ing to dread having Barron see it at all. 
That made me suspicious, of course. 
The first thing I did, while he told the 
police captain of the chauffeur’s violent 
and inexplicable death, was to squirt a 
few drops of the venom into a test vial 
—unobserved, of course. I joined the 
conversation in time to discover that 
Nelson Conover told nothing of his 
fears for his own life to the police—a 
fact I thought suspicious in itself, 
Then, when I reached Conover Glen I 
scribbled a short descriptive note, add- 
ing that circumstances now had 
brought the police into the matter along 
with us, and handed this with the vial 
to the first pencil-and-shoestring mendi- 
cant I found passing by the estate. A 
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strange proceeding, perhaps, but that 
beggar—who was a member of Barron’s 
crime cinic—had offered me a pencil in 
a manner distinctive and peculiar. 

The daring of men who would exe- 
cute one murder and plant the means 
for performing another while their in- 
tended victim was engaged in placing 
the case in the hands of one of the 
shrewdest detectives in North America 
bothered me so I lay awake almost the 
whole of my first night at Conover Glen 
—and nothing happened. Nelson Con- 
over watched with me for several hours 
after dinner, a sawed-off shotgun across 
his knees. Then he took his bath and 
retired. At his special request I made 
a round of the doors and windows, find- 
ing them triple locked and apparently 
safe against even the ingenuity of a 
Raffles. I have found from experience 
that while sandpapered fingers may 
solve the tumblers of a safe, bars for the 
windows and pairs of simple check bolts 
on doors usually balk the cleverest in- 
truder. Of course these may be cir- 
cumvented in other ways—but that is 
part of my story. 

I stayed closer than a_ noontide 
shadow to Nelson Conover next day. 
Although nothing had actually hap- 
pened, yet when at dinner he had un- 
corked a quart of champagne, a fra- 
grance of bitter almonds flung itself 
high above the bouquet of wine. I 
seized the bottle, and at the same second 
he looked horrified understanding at 
me. Sufficient cyanide of potassium 
had been dumped into the vintage quart 
to poison a platoon of troops! 

There is no gain in describing each 
step in the development of his cow- 
ardice, which manifested itself in truly 
disgusting fashion. This time, still 
shaken from the experience which had 
done for poor Belford, his chauffeur, 
he collapsed like weak jelly released 
from its mold. Sending a sample of 
the wine to Barron, together with my 
usual report, I ordered Conover to his 


room. There he could read, or bathe, 
or sweat out his fear; I did not care. 
I wished to interview some of the ser- 
vants,. for I had developed life-sized 
suspicion, particularly of the butler. 

Horrocks, the butler, was a grim, 
clean-shaven man of forty or there- 
abouts. The skin of his obtuse chin 
was leaden-hued with a weight of black 
hair beneath the surface. He was 
shorter than I—perhaps five feet eight 
inches in height—but built so stockily 
that no bulge or thinning appeared be- 
tween his shoulders and knees. He was 
not stooped, and his arms were not ex- 
ceptionally long; he had brows meeting 
above a rather flattened nose. 

And he never smiled. I had discov- 
ered in those narrow jet eyes a gleam 
I diagnosed as cruelty. This light shone 
when he waited upon Conover. 

I quizzed him concerning the poi- 
soned champagne, but could arrive at no 
confirmation of my suspicions. The 
bottle he had opened had been one of a 
case of which three quarts already had 
been consumed. He had noticed noth- 
ing peculiar about either when he re- 
moved it from its straw encasement or 
when he twisted out the stopper. True, 
it had not plopped with sufficient zest. 

“No, I gives you my word I ain’t 
seen nobody monkeying with the liquor 
in this house,” he answered emphati- 
cally to my further questioning. “Mr. 
Conover, he’s a fair crank about it. 
Every few days, since prohibition came, 
he goes down and checks over what he’s 
got. Crazy about it, you might say. I 
guess it’s because he’s scared of some- 
thing and don’t want to lose the bogze 
—which he says is the only thing keeps 
him up.” 

This was interesting. I pressed after 
the butler’s surmise concerning that 
“something” of which Conover was 
frightened. 

“Well, first it was some nutty stuff 
about a picture,” answered Horrocks. 
“TI wasn’t here then, nor none of the 
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rest of us, but Annie—she’s the upstairs 
maid—heard it from the daughter of 
the cook Conover fired, and Annie told 
us. 

“I never saw the picture and don’t 
know what it was, but I heard that Con- 
over always was a-hunting the fillum— 
the black strip they make the pictures 
off’n. It was lost, and he’d go around 
swearing that only two prints was left 
and he had them. But every now and 
then he’d open a book in the den or 
library and let out a yell like he’d seen 
a ghost. 

“They’d all come running, only to 
find him clutching at one of them prints 
which he claimed was an extra one. 
He’d never show the picture, acting 
funny, like he was awful scared, so the 
servants got to thinking him plain bugs. 
I think so now!” 

“T see.” This was far from the truth, 
but I pretended to accept his explana- 
tion as a factor which fitted perfectly 
my supposed understanding of the mat- 
ter. “How long have you been here, 
Horrocks?” I asked. 

“Two years come next June.” 

“And that was when all of you were 
hired ?” 

“Yes, all except the shuvver who was 
killed. He come still later, because 
Brownie, the other one, didn’t keep the 
cars washed good enough.” 

“All right. Where did you work be- 
fore you came here?” 

The glitter flashed a moment in the 
butler’s eyes. “Oh, you can’t hang 
nothing on me!” he stated defiantly. 
“I’ve got a character, I have. Before 
I was here I worked for the Middletons 
and only left them because I could get 
more jack here. Mr. Conover’s looked 
up my references; he’s mighty particu- 
lar about them things.” 

He stopped, the words cut off by the 
From above us, 

nistakably in the direction of Nelson 
Conover’s rooms, grated out a horrible, 
chattering shriek such as might have 


cleaver of calamity. 


emanated from the throat of a gibber- 
ing gorilla! It swelled, stopped, was 
renewed for perhaps three seconds, and 
then died quickly, yet such was the sen- 
sation of apprehension flooding my 
brain that I scarcely could pull out my 
revolver. Trembling as with ague, I 
hurried for the stairs, Horrocks on my 
heels. There had been death agony in 
that scream! 

Fool that I had been! I had con- 
signed Conover to his chambers with- 
out a suspicion that danger might be 
lurking there, and now he wa’ in ex- 
tremity! Also—and I cursed my lack of 
forethought—his suite was locked and 
bolted from the inside, just as I should 
have expected. The doors were double 
and of solid quarter-sawed oak. 
Smashing them in, except with an ax 
or other heavy instrument, was out of 
the question. 

“Mr.. Conover!” I cried. 
hurt?” 

No answer returned to me, though 
I rattled the knob and pounded, but I 
thought I detected within the clink of 
metal striking tile. 

“Get an ax, quick!” I commanded, 
turning on Horrocks. -For an instant I 
thought he hesitated, but then he swung 
toward the staircase, and below I heard 
his heavy voice demanding the where- 
abouts of such a tool. 

In the five minutes which elapsed ere 
he returned with a small hatchet, ex- 
plaining that the ax was not to be 
found, I tried to get response from 
Conover by all possible means. Yet I 
felt in the depths of my heart-that such 
striving was useless. When we broke 
in I expected to see grim tragedy, 
though its nature had me guessing. 

The reality worse than I 
dreamed! Smashing through the oak 
panels we burst into the alcoved living 
room which adjoined Conover’s cham- 
ber. He was not here, nor was he in 
bed. Both rooms were empty. 

Just one possibility remained. I tried 


“Are you 


was 
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the door to his bathroom. It was 
locked, but I did not wait to ascertain 
from which side. Swinging the hatchet, 
I broke through. 

As the door fell before us a cloud of 
steam met us like the waving of a wet 
blanket in our faces. The room was 
thicker with vapor than the steam room 
of a Turkish bath—though not so hot 
by far. In fact, though the sticky vapor 
at the cabinet itself had a certain 
amount of warmth to it, the first factor 
I noticed was a strange undertone of 
chill in the room! 

“The windows!” I cried, feeling my 
way through to the wall.and obeying 
my own command. Then, stumbling 
about blindly among the rose spray 
cabinets, electric baths, and other ap- 
paratus—for Conover’s private bath- 
room was equipped with every known 
variety of dinkus intended to separate 
man from bodily dirt—I found the 
source of the blinding vapor. It came 
from the vapor bath, a cabinet sunk in 
the floor! With difficulty I located the 
knobs and shut off the hot vapor. Then, 
by dint of Horrocks’ help, I managed 
to clear the air somewhat by swinging 
my jacket like a fan. 

Midway in the work I stopped, 
stricken anew. For the first time I 
had seen Conover! 

He was in the vapor cabinet, his head 
lolling through the opening which 
showed just above floor level. Crying 
to Horrocks to help, I lifted the cover 
back on its hinges, reached down, and 
dragged out Conover’s limp body to the 
mosaic tiles—and thence to the bed in 
his own chamber. The other servants, 
men and women, were crowding in, but 
Horrocks shooed them away. He had 
seen the same thing I had seen. 

Poor Conover! I had detested the 
man while he lived, yet his had been a 
horrible fate. My contempt had van- 
ished. I looked down upon him, lying 
upon the bed and realized that he had 
paid in full for all his cowardice. 


The vapor had done for him. About 
his neck and chin the cuticle had been 
fairly scorched away in hideous red 
welts, while every square inch of his 
torso and limbs was blistered, swollen, 
and red. He must have seated himself 
in the vapor cabinet, reached for the 
knob, and turned it on so full that the 
pain of live steam held him helpless. 
Otherwise I could not imagine a reason 
why he had not thrown back the cover 
and leaped out—unless some one had 
held him in,.of course. This was im- 
possible. No other human being had 
been in the room when we appeared, 
and no method of passing through those 
barred windows or locked doors was 
possible to conjecture. 

In relating our stories each of us in 
the clinic has agreed to uttermost frank- 
ness. We all are cubs, and one who 
attempted to lionize himself at the ex- 
pense of Kurt Barron surely would be 
found out directly. In my own defense 
on this problem I offer only that an ex- 
ceedingly brief space of time was al- 
lowed me in which to gather data and 
draw conclusions. Had another day 
been mine I might have done better. I 
say, might! The truth is, I was de- 
lighted when Kurt Barron arrived. 

Annie, the maid, announced that a 
stranger in a wheel chair was down- 
stairs, attended by seven young men. 
Could he be brought up? He acted 
most “pow’ful anxious.” I acceded 
with gladness. That would be Barron, 
although I never had heard of his visit- 
ing a case in person since his illness. 
The seven must be the crime clinic—all 
of us save myself, Jimmy Leffingwell 
who was out on the “Blinker” case, and 
Refton Keyes whom Barron had sent 
on a mission unknown to me as yet. 

Barron was pale and anxious when 
he came in, wheeled by Bert Loder. 
One glance at the figure on the bed told 
him what he feared. 

“Sorry, Ellsworth!” he said laconi- 
cally, frowning. 





I started.a flood of explanations, for 
the one man in the world whose judg- 
ment I most respected was Kurt Bar- 
ron. With a slight wave of his hand 
he stopped me, however. 

“Not till I received your snake mes- 
sage did I imagine it might come so 
fast. The fault is really mine,” he said. 
“Now, let me see just how much real 
blame Loder, turn him over!” He 
gestured toward the figure on the bed. 

Loder obeyed. Fastened by its sticky, 
gelatinous surface to the middle of Con- 
over’s back, between the shoulder 
blades, was a black strip of kodak film, 
post card size! 

“Ha! What’s that?” cried Barron. 
“Handle it gently, Ellsworth. It looks 
soft.” 

I did my level best, but part of the 
gelatinous film adhered to the skin. 
Still, a fraction of picture remained on 
the negative as I handed it carefully to 
Barron. 

He looked puzzled, albeit a curious 
“Hm!” he 
mused. “It might be an iceberg 
Have you heard anything of this photo- 
graph before, Ellsworth?” 

I thought I had. By all tokens this 
might be the same picture which Hor- 
rocks had spoken of—the one which 
Conover had sought so long, and which 
he had not shown to any one. Quickly 
I related all I knew of it, and Barron 
smiled. For a second his eyes closed, 
and I knew he was coordinating this 
information with other in his posses- 
sion, 

At his command then I related the 
circumstances under which Horrocks 
and I had found the body. Also I made 
mention of how I had suspected the 
butler—giving him a clean bill of health 
as having been at my side at the time 


light played in his eyes. 


of the tragedy. Barron’s expression 
was unreadable. 

“That must be a 
over 


“Loder,” he said. 
strange vapor bath, indeed. 
6A—pDs 
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and open up the jet for just an instant, 
will you?” 

My associate did as requested. Again 
the stream of vapor arose. 

“Step down there a moment,” com- 
manded Barron, and then, “Is it hot?” 

“Not so very,” replied Loder, look- 
ing puzzled as he came out. I guessed 
that no one but Barron could have in- 
duced him to make that experiment. 
He shut off the-steam. 

Barron smiled. ‘Well, that should 
be all the data needed, gentlemen!” he 
said. “I give you five minutes in which 
to examine the body. Then I shall ask 
opinions,” 

Those were busy minutes, for Bar- 
ron had us all guessing. At that, how- 
ever, the method of Conover’s death 
seemed mysterious to me no longer. 
His skin fairly had been boiled. I knew ‘ 
little of such a process, but imagined 
that the pain might cause death in a 
very short space of time. 

“I see you’re ready, Ellsworth,” said 
Barron smilingly. “All right, how did 
Conover come to his end?” 

“Conover was accidentally scalded to 
death by an excess of live steam!” I de- 
clared, shifting uneasily. With some 
relief I saw my associates nod concur- 
rence with this dictum. 

Only Barron’ shook his head. 
“Wrong!” he retorted. “Gentlemen, I 
am surprised. Loder has demonstrated 
how no one could be scalded in that 
vapor bath. It is my belief one might 
stand in there for an hour with the tap 
opened wide and never experience any 
tremendous discomfort. 

“And then, I call your attention to 
the victim’s skin. Though it does bear 
some resemblance to the effect of burn, 
I wish you to note the purplish welts. 
Has any one of you ever frozen his 
ears?” ‘Then, without waiting for an 
answer, Barron smiled grimly about the 
circle of eager faces. ‘Gentlemen, Nel- 
son Conover was not scalded, but frozen 
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to death! 
issue!” 

For the space of three heartbeats one 
could hear the drip of water in the 
vapor cabinet. All of us gaped first at 
the victim on the bed, then at Barron, 
and then at each other. The ghastly 
suggestion was probable enough so far 
as the condition of Conover was con- 
cerned, but how . 

Perhaps it was instinct. My eyes 
rested upon Horrocks, and the fear- 
some Scowl corrugating his charcoal 
smudges of brows caused a quiver deep 
within me. I sensed climax. 

It came instantly. With the inarticu- 
late snarl of a trapped beast, the butler 
sprang at me. I did not stop to con- 
sider that his probable reason for se- 
lecting me was because I stood between 
him and the door. The old football rule 
for tackling a runner flashed into mind, 
I hurled myself to meet him, and my 
arms clenched about his pumping knees. 
The two of us banged sidewise to the 
floor, fighting in a furious scramble of 
ups and downs that forbade interfer- 
ence from the others. 

All at once I saw that he had man- 
aged to draw something black from 
his pocket and was pulling it toward 
my head. An automatic! Loosing my 
hold I struck at it blindly. Two reports 
sounded almost simultaneously, and 
Horrocks went limp beneath me. 

Rising, I saw Barron sitting with 
smoking pistol. Barron’s bullet had en- 
tered at the butler’s left ear and had 
emerged at the crown of his head. 

“Didn’t want to do it,’ Barron said 
cheerfully, “but it’s probably just as 
well. This is the murderer of Con- 
over’s chauffeur, Belford, but not the 
killer of Conover. Draw your guns, 
men! All right, you behind the panel! 
As you doubtless know, police are in 
Horrocks’ room in the servants’ wing. 
Would you prefer to surrender to one 
of us or have us shoot you out?” 

Except for my deep: respect for Bar- 
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ron I might have thought him suddenly 
insane. He spoke toward an apparently 
tiled, blank wall, and as he spoke his 
revolver came up again, so that we 
might not mistake the direction of his 
interest. I am sure not one of us ac- 
tually expected any development from 
the challenge. 

Surprises were not over, however. 
Slowly a section of the white paneling, 
painted to resemble tile, swung open, 
and a straight, dignified figure of a man 
stepped out. He was well into middle 
age, clean-shaven, and with calm, seri- 
ous eyes. Though he, too, bore a re- 
volver he made no effort to shoot, but 
flipped the weapon about in his hand 
and offered it to Barron with a bow. 

“Congratulations on your penetra- 
tion” he said with a trace of caustic 
irony lying back of the courtesy. “I 
shall surrender, as it makes no differ- 
ence. You doubtless know who I am, 
so I shall indulge in no useless heroics. 
My work is done, and done just as I 
planned it. Conover knew who killed 
him, and he died exactly as painful a 
death as he thought he had meted out to 
me, Horrocks, who. was called Kummer 
then, and one other, who actually did 
succumb to cold. 

“You are Remington?’ 
ron, his tone expressionless. 

The other nodded. “Daniel Reming- 
ton!” he admitted, pridefully. 

It was not until then that I recog- 
nized him. He was Daniel Remington, 
the chemist, anthropologist, and ex- 
plorer, whose expedition had been lost 
in the antarctic two years before Con- 
over had ventured there! Conover 
spoke of him in his book—claimed to 
have discovered the bodies of Reming- 
ton and some of his party! 

“Unless it is necessary to your rec- 
ord of accomplishment,” he went on 
quickly, “no one need know it, however. 
What I did was not murder, but jus- 
tice. Horrocks, here, was too impatient 
—and too lacking in discrimination. I 


’ 


asked Bar- 
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am‘sorry about Horrocks and poor Bel- 
ford. Horrocks was to have stunned 
the chauffeur, but overdid it. 

“When both of us are dead, however, 
the credit for Reber Peninsula might as 
well remain with Conover. He wrote a 
book from my notes—something I 
might not have found time to do. Of 
course he never saw the place. You 
knew that. He came on my camp at 
Beddy Island, where we had been ma- 
rooned in the ice. All but one of my 
men had died, and he, John Moreton, 
got mighty little help from Conover. 
He died, too. Conover appropriated all 
the records of the camp, and my notes. 

“At the time of his arrival, Horrocks, 
a chap named Clathorne, and I had set 
out for help. We traveled three days 
on the choked, creaking floes, and then 
we found ourselves adrift in black 
water. The great floe had broken from 
its ice-bound moorings. 

“Our supplies were slim and gave 
out. For twelve days we ate nothing 
save a single fish which Clathorne 
caught off the edge of the berg. On 
the eleventh day Clathorne died. Then 
Conover came along and sighted us. 

“I imagine it must have been a ter- 
rific jolt to him to have to rescue us, 
after he had enjoyed visions of appro- 
priating all my work as his own, but he 
did. Though I tried to thank him, he 
almost bit my head off. Twice or thrice 
later he snarled at me that he wished 
he’d left me on the berg to freeze, but 
I passed this up. One can’t quarrel 
with a man to whom one owes life. 

“Would to Heaven I had quarreled— 
and killed the snake. For that is just 
what he was, a snake, cold, conscience- 
Do you remember 


less, and cow ardly. 
his narrative of the loss of his vessel? 
How it burned, and how he swam for 
Over an hour, his precious records in a 
waterproof case strapped to his belt? 


How he found an overturned boat, 
righted it, and floated three days in this 
before he was picked up? 
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“Lies, plain lies! The Botany Bay 
went up in flames all right, and Con- 
over had no hint that any one was saved, 
as he deserted in the night after set- 
ting the fire and staving in the three 
remaining boats. The only mystery to 
me in it all is how that white-livered 
pig dared such a chance with his own 
precious hide.’ I suppose he figured 
that the attachable gasoline motor 
would take him far enough so he would 
fall in with another ship—as that is 
what happened. Six of the rest of us 
did get away on a raft while the oil- 
fed flames of the doomed vessel licked 
at us. Three died of thirst. Horrocks 
and I and one sailor lived through. We 
were near unconsciousness when a 
tramp two-master bound for Apia 
picked us up. She was far out of her 
course, owing to a week of northers, 
or else Conover’s dastardly plan would 
have been completely successful. As it 
was, we alone, out of the crews of seven 
improvised rafts I saw launched, won 
through. All the rest of those seamen 
were murdered in cold blood by that 
soft, heartless devil lying there!” Arid 
Remington shook his clenched fist at 
the body, almost as though he would 
have wreaked upon it the recrudescence 
of his long-cherished anger. 

“T understand,” said Barron quietly. 
“But how was it you never asserted 
yourself; never brought down venge- 
ance of the law upon Conover?” 

“Law!” replied Remington” with 
scorn. “Can the law repay forty lives 
sacrificed to ambition—forty men 
burned or drowned? What greater 
punishment could be given him upon 
this earth than the torture meted out to 
him by those who had witnessed the un- 
told- agonies and deaths of those forty 
men? And the living witnesses of that 
tragedy were Horrocks and myself. 

“We wanted vengeance. We dreamed 
of it, talked it while awake, and formed 
innumerable schemes. Two _ years 
passed by with nothing done. Horrocks 
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—as I have called him for years—was 
for putting a bullet through Conover, 
but I could not see it that way. I meant 
to make that beast suffer at least a frac- 
tion of the torment he had imposed 
upon others. 

“And I put it through, though it was 
slow business. First, both of us got 
house-servant positions. Then, I man- 
aged to be taken on at the Conovers. L 
devoted the whole of that first period 
to putting the fear of God into Con- 
over’s beastly heart. I broke his nerve 
—for in the earlier days he did have 
nerve of a sort, I guess. 

“You see, he had snapped a photo- 
graph of the Botany Bay as she burned 
at the .dge of. the ice field. For some 
reason he never showed that picture, 
probably because it scared him too 
much. I stole the negative, and though 
he had made only two prints of it, I had 
several dozen printed. Every now and 
then I'd put one where he’d find it. Of 
course, after he’d found five or six, 
each additional one scared him stiff. 

“A couple or three times I-howled in 
the corridors when*he thought no one 
was at home but himself. Oh, he was 
scared, all right! 

“IT conceived the plan of killing him. 
To get it just right I needed assistance, 
but unluckily then I was fired with all 
the other servants. That made it bad. 

“To cut a long story short, Horrocks 
managed to get a place and later hid 
me in his room. Between us, we cut 
and fitted the wall panel once when 
Conover was away for two weeks lec- 
turing. The wall itself, in between, had 
a wide enough air space to hold my 
apparatus and to serve as an emergency 
hiding place for a man, 

“And then I had Horrocks amuse 
himself by pretending to try to kill Con- 
over. He turned on the illuminating 
gas, knowing Conover would smell it 
right away. He took a shot with a rifle 
at him and really came a little too close 
—as he did cut away part of an ear.” 


“But the snake venom and the cyan- 
ide!” I cried, breaking in. “Surely they 
would have done the work?” 

Remington smiled grimly, turning 
toward Barron. “You analyzed the 
‘snake venom,’ didn’t you?” he asked. 
Barron nodded. 

“You knew, of course, that it was 
harmless—a mixture of plant chloro- 
phyll, glycerin, and asafedita, made to 
resemble closely the venom of the zebra 
adder, which is the most poisonous 
snake found in the Reber Peninsula. 
My only fear in usingit was that Con- 
over might die of fright before he 


-found out that it was harmless. 


“The cyanide was real. Horrocks, 
however, would not have allowed Con- 
over or any one else to drink it. The 
idea there, you see, being to provide the 
butler himself with a good alibi, and 
also to scare Conover. In case the odor 
had not been noticed, Horrocks would 
have remarked upon it while pouring. 
And, of course, Conover’s suspicions 
would have done the rest, for by to-day, 
as you know, he was jumping at his 
own shadow. 

“When Conover came up here to take 
his bath, I was waiting in the wall. As 
soon as he was blinded by the rising 
vapor and also unable to hear for the 
rushing sound of steam, I came out, 
bringing with me my two tanks and my 
revolver. I did not expect such luck, 
but I actually managed to place the 
tanks in position beside Conover’s head 
before he saw me. 

“Then for a time he was too scared 
even to shriek. There in the rising 
vapor, with a gun leveled at him, I sup- 
pose I looked the part of an avenging 
angel. I told him briefly that I had 
come to repay him for his past sins, 
and then I slipped the nozzles of the 
containers down past his neck. I know 
he had not the slightest idea what they 
contained, else he must have chosen to 
risk the revolver. If you look on his 
neck closely you can see the red welts 
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where the two streams started to 
play——” He stopped, indicating the 
spots. 

I shuddered. “Heavens! 
in those cylinders?” 

“Oh, didn’t you know ?” 

Remington was surprised, but I saw 
that he interpreted Barron’s smile 
aright. “But he did,” continued the ex- 
plorer. “Liquid air, of course. Under 
high pressure it shot down, filling the 
cabinet. Liquid air under pressure is 
at absolute zero, or near to it, you know. 
And, as all gas tends to become colder 
when its pressure is released, the whole 
inside of that bath cabinet went down 
to something like two hundred degrees 
below zero in about one minute. In the 
first few seconds Conover felt physical 
pain where the knifelike stream cut 
into him, but physical pain was not 
what | was after. I had tortured him 
enough. I froze him solid, then plas- 
tered that negative he had wanted so 
badly to his back. I shut off the liquid 
air and hid the cylinders. Then, for a 
blind, I turned on the steam wider. It 
thawed him out, of course, though too 
late to do him any good. 

“And that’s all, isn’t it?” 

He glanced about quickly, but Kurt 
Barron had nothing to ask. Probably 
Barron knew what was coming, for 
even I felt a sudden premonition. 

It was too late, however. Like a 
courtier Daniel Remington bowed to us, 
and then out came his second revolver 
—but not in menace for us. A single 
shot, and he lay stretched before us on 
the tiles. 

For a full minute none of us spoke. 
Then Kurt Barron said quietly, “It was 
the best way, poor fellow.” 

The affair was entirely clear to all 


What was 


my associates—who had enjoyed Bar- 
ron’s confidence—but not to me. 
Therefore I elected myself to the job 
of wheeling him home. On the way I 
asked a few pointed questions. Barron 
was quite willing to explain. 

“Really I was suspicious of Conover 
for a long time before he came to me,” 
he said. “I suppose that really hindered 
us, yet because I found discrepancies in 
his book and in the man himself I was 
able to guess something of what must 
be seeking him out of the past. When 
you wrote about the snake venom, and 
I found it a crude imitation of the 
venom described so volubly in Con- 
over’s book, I began to be sure. 

“Horrocks, of course, could not have 
executed anything so clever. I knew 
that, so looked for a directing mind. 
As soon as I saw the layout of the 
rooms, and the manner in which all the 
exits were locked from the inside, I 
knew our man could not be far away. 
The servant’s wing is built adjoining 
the inside wall of Conover’s bath. I 
surmised that probably Horrocks would 
have the nearest room. If so, the en- 
trance must lie there.” 

“But how,’ I asked 


impetuously, 
“how did you guess that before you 


had seen the bath? How did you know 
enough to station police on the other 
side?” 

Barron smiled rather wanly. “My 
boy,” he asked, “did you see any po- 
lice?” 

I was forced to admit that I had not. 

“Well, then, don’t believe all you 
hear—sometimes. They have a card 
game in this country known as poker. 
I recommend it to your perusal and 
study for a few nights until you learn 
to read a bluff. Then you'll win more 
big pots!” 
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N an exceedingly bad temper, 
Henry Pettigrew Tibbutts de- 
scended the oaken staircase at 
Scropesby Grange. In_ his 

outward man only the enduring redness 

of his ears recalled the scene of violence 
which he had just enacted. 

Henry had reached that stage in a 
man’s life where the hot tide of youth 
is perilously near the ebb, where, though 
forty is still a threat, thirty is no more 
than a pleasing recollection. Already 
celibacy had placed its stamp upon in- 
veterate bachelor habits. A comfort- 


able private income, a satisfactorily un- 
responsible post in a government office, 
and most eligible bachelor quarters in- 


sured to Henry an existence which, he 
was now telling himself ruefully, should 
be proof against disturbance by the in- 
competence of a servant. 

As Henry came downstairs to dinner, 
he asked himself wrathfully how a man 
recommended, as Merton had been, as 
an excellent valet, sober and honest, 
could bring himself to pack a bag with- 
out such indispensable articles as hand- 
kerchiefs and bedroom slippers. The 
absence of his own specially woven 
mouchoirs—which he imported from 
Paris—was brought home to him by the 
unfamiliar roughness of the handker- 
chief lent by his host. Life seemed very 
bitter to Henry Tibbutts as he de- 
scended to the lounge hall of the Anker- 
villes’ big country house, prepared to 
take a most unfavorabie view of the 
approaching ,dinner party and of his 
fellow guests. Most of the party were 
assembled round the open log fire when 
Henry made his entry. They were gath- 


ered about a pretty blond woman who 
was wearing a very elaborate jade 
green evening gown. 

“Tibbutts,” cried Colonel Anker- 
ville, on catching sight of Henry’s tall 
form, “you’re something of a judge in 
these matters. Just tell me what you 
think of these!” 

And he held up something that 
gleamed and flashed in the firelight. It 
was a magnificent collar of emeralds. 
Henry took the necklace from his host 
and examined it curiously. The stones 
were superb, flawless in color and 
water, with all manner of strange lights 
fitfully flaming in their sea-green 
depths. 

“T’ve never seen emeralds like these,” 
Henry exclaimed with something like 
veneration in his voice. “By the setting 
they look like oriental gems.” 

Colonel Ankerville, a big man with 
red, good-humored face, handed the 
collar back to the pretty blonde. 

“They are the Mohamet Ali emer- 
alds, my boy!” he said. “Mrs, Studd- 
Bennett here has just been telling us 
about them. They were part of the 
collection of the mad Sultan of Egypt, 
and Mrs. Studd-Bennett’s father bought 
them at the Mohamet Ali auction in 
Vienna. By the way, let me introduce 
you!” 

And the pretty blonde allowed the 
colonel to clasp the collar’ round her 
shapely white throat and gave Harry 
a small warm hand. She was a fluffy 
little thing with large appealing eyes. 
Her chic was flawless. 

“I'd like you to know my husband,” 
she said, and a clean-shaven, heavily 
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built man with a square, rather grim 
jaw and a shock of iron-gray hair shuf- 
fled forward. 

“Your emeralds are wonderful,” said 
Henry to the lady. “They must be ex- 
tremely valuable. I never saw a finer 
collar!” 

“Well, now, they are,” replied Mrs. 
Studd-Bennett, “and I can tell you I 
have all the trouble in the world to get 
John here ever to let me wear them. 
Why he didn’t want me to bring them 
down to Scropesby even. Did you, 
John?” 

“They're a bit of a worry, you 
know!” remarked her husband placidly. 
“My wife has not mentioned the fact, 
Mr. Tibbutts, that when we travel it is 
my job to carry her jewel case. She 
won't trust anybody else with it. And 
I don’t like the responsibility. I’ve a 
bad habit of losing things!” 

Susan Lady Stormbridge, a formida- 
ble dowager with a scraggy neck, inter- 
vened. Mrs. Ankerville wanted her to 
see the Mohamet Ali emeralds. Sir 
George Boldering, the judge, followed. 
Pretty Mrs. Studd-Bennett’s gems were 
obviously destined to be the central 
topic of convérsation over the week- 
end. Henry drifted away rather de- 
spondently. The Studd-Bennetts struck 
him as being quite ordinary people, and 
he had a horror of- being bored. 

The colonel brought him a cocktail 
and began to talk about the emeralds at 
once, 

“It appears they are a famous set,” 
he said. “And they look devilish well 
on that little lady’s neck, don’t you 
think? Nice people, what?” 

“Oh, quite,” answered Henry, stifling 
an inclination to yawn. Instead he 
sipped his cocktail. 

“Who are they?” 

“Anita”’—this was Mrs. Ankerville 

“and I met them at Monte Carlo. 
They are Australians, and very wealthy. 
He has large metal or mining interests 
in Australia—I forget just which it is. 
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This is the first time he has been over 
since the war. Hang it!” The colonel 
snapped his watch irritably. ‘“Dinner’s 
late. What the devil are we waiting 
for?” 

His wife, a stout lady with a pleasant 
face, whose ample corsage was a blaze 
of diamonds, checked him. 

“We're waiting for Miss 
some,” she said. 

Henry, who was mournfully contem- 
plating his empty glass, looked up 
sharply. 

“Miss Branksome?” he queried. 
“Not an American, by any chance, is 
she?” ’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ankerville, “and a 
most charming girl. And, of course, 
she knows you, Mr. Tibbutts. You're 
sitting next to her at dinner.” 

At these words the dark mist through 
which Henry Tibbutts had been con- 
templating a desolate and unkind world 
melted away. Mrs. Ankerville’s an- 
nouncement came upon him like the 
breaking of the sun through the clouds. 
Warm, generous thoughts surged 
through his mind; he would give Mer- 
ton a pound in the morning; perhaps he 
had been a bit severe—and certainly 
nobody cleaned brown shoes as Merton 
did! 

Henry suddenly felt hungry. The 
prospect of dinner invigorated him. 
Pleasurably he recalled memories of 
Ankerville’s Pichon Longueville. Even 
his fellow guests assumed a more agree- 
able aspect in his sight. 

Then Jennie Branksome appeared at 
the head of the oaken staircase,..and 
Henry Tibbutts ceased, for the moment, 
to be a greedy and spoiled bachelor and 
became a very lovesick man. As he 
saw her, a slim girl in a simple but 
beautifully fitted black evening frock, 
his mind flashed back to the deck of the 
Aquitania, where, for six magic days, 
his love romance had been laid. Then 
for the first time in his life, he recol- 
lected, he had felt displeased with him- 
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self and with his perpetual attitude of 
self-absorption. As never before, he 
had wished to put the clock back and 
win admiration, love, instead of just 
raillery from this girl with the proud 
eyes and the clustering chestnut hair. 

But Jennie Branksome had just “jol- 
lied him along.” She liked him; he 
knew that; indeed, he often wondered 
why she liked him. For in his way, 
Henry Tibbutts was very humble. 
With his keen, gray eyes and aquiline, 
well-bred nose, his tall, muscular figure, 
and excellent taste in clothes, he was a 
very attractive figure of a man. 

Yet, where his mind was concerned, 
Jennie had put him out of all conceit 
in himself. She rallied him on his use- 
lessness in the general scheme of things; 
she made fun of his self-importance, his 
fussiness about his clothes and his food. 
Above all things she held him off at 
arm’s length. 

She let him make love to her to a 
very limited extent, but in a pleasant, 
sisterly fashion which drove the unfor- 
tunate Henry to despair. And they had 
parteds on arriving in London; for 
Henry had been obliged to go back to 
his work, while Jennie was bound for 
the south of France. In response to 
long letters from him, she had sent a 
card or twe. But at length even these 
brief messages ceased. Now, for the 
first time for six months he saw her 
again. 

At dinner the bisque and the Soles 
Perigord, in respect of which dishes 
alone Ankerville’s chef was worth his 
general’s pay, left no impression on 
Henry. He drank his old amontillado 
and even the celebrated Pichon Longue- 
ville as he might have drunk tea. Their 
generous fragrance lingered not on his 
palate. In vain Susan Lady Storm- 
bridge, who sat on his left hand, plied 
him with those carefully selected open- 
ings if. table talk which had seen service 
with her for half a century. But Henry 
devoted himself exclusively to Jennie 
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and glared furiously when, from time 
to time, the judge on her other-side in- 
terposed with a remark. 

“How did you know I was here 
Henry asked her. 

“My intelligence system is very com- 
plete,” Jennie Branksome replied with 
serious air but laughing eyes. “I am 
sorry to learn that you are so afflicted 
by Mr. Merton’s shortcomings. He is, 
I understand, a thoroughly stupid fel- 
low who knows no more about packing 
a man’s bag than a Solomon Islander. 
You have, I fancy, met some thickheads 
in your time, but i 

“For Heaven’s sake, stop!” Henry 
expostulated. Then gravely he said: 

“You heard me ticking off my man, 
Miss Branksome ?” 

“T am not deaf, Mr. Tibbutts,” the 
girl answered demurely. “I have the 
next room to yours, you see! And I 
half expected you,” she added, “to come 
and borrow.one of my handkerchiefs. 
Only, they’re just ordinary ones.” 

Henry made a gesture of entreaty. 
But Jennie looked at him severely. 

“You don’t get any better, do you?” 
she said. 

And yet her eyes were kindly, and 
when after a long session over the nuts 
and port, Henry broke away and found 
her alone in one of the morning rooms, 
he plucked up courage to ease his mind. 

“Jetinie,” he said, reverting, now they 
were alone, to the custom of Christian 
names they had instituted during their 
brief friendship, “the last night we were 
on the Aquitania together I was going 
to ask you a question.” 

“Not a leading question, I 
Henry ?” 

“Don’t play the fool with me, Jen- 
nie,” he pleaded earnestly. “I was go- 
ing to ask you—whether—if—that is to 
say what would you think should 

Jennie Branksome put her hand on 
his arm. 

“Stop right there, Henry!” she said. 
“And don’t ask me now!” 
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But the blood of the Tibbutts was 
up. 
“T should have asked you that night 
to marry me,” Henry said firmly, “but 
I’m conventional, Jennie, and—well, an 
acquaintanceship of only six days 
seemed too short for a proposal of that 
kind. I felt I wanted to go away by 
myself somewhere and think it all out. 
3ut directly you were gone I regretted 
not having asked you. And now——” 

Jennie smiled at him very indul- 
gently. She had a very pretty mouth, 
and the smile seemed to hover lovingly 
over it. 

“Henry,” she observed, “do you know 
that you’re a very honest man? There 
are not many men who would be as 
honest with themselves—and with me— 
as you’ve been!” 

And Henry shrugged his shoulders, 
but he looked at her expectantly. 

She proceeded. “But you mustn’t 
ask me to marry you!” 

“Why not? Don’t you like me?” 

“Very much,” the girl said thought- 
fully, looking away. “Very much in- 
deed, Henry.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Sometimes !”” 

“Then why not marry me?” 

Very positively the girl shook her 
head. 

Henry Tibbutts braced himself up. 

“Jennie,” he said very solemnly, “I 
ought to tell you that I am very com- 
fortably off. Some day, when Uncle 
Septimus dies—he’s eighty-one and 
suffers from asthma—I shall have a 
great deal of money.” 

She laughed. 

“You ridiculous creature,” she said. 
“I don’t care about your old money. 
But I do care about my freedom. And 
you'd be rather difficult, Henry. What 
would you do supposing I should for- 
get to pack your bedroom slippers?” 

“Ah, but you wouldn’t forget!” 

He spoke perfectly serious. 
girl went into a peal of laughter. 
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“Why,” she said, “I wouldn’t pack 
for you, Henry, not for you or for any 
man !” 

But then she grew serious again. 

“It’s very foolish of us to talk about 
these things,” said she thoughtfully. 
“You see, Henry, neither of us knows 
anything about the other, though I 
fancy that the advantage lies on my 
side.” 

“My dear girl,” responded Henry, “I 
know all about you I care to.” 
The girl laughed merrily. 
“A doubtful compliment, 

say!” 

The hapless Henry crimsoned. 

“T didn’t mean it in that way. I 
wanted to say that I liked you and 
trusted you the first moment I saw you.” 

Again Jennie smiled indulgently on 
him. 

“You put things very nicely, Henry. 
But all the same you know nothing 
about me. Why, I might be a milliner!” 

Henry Tibbutts laughed in a self-sat- 
isfied sort of way. 

“T hardly think so,” he said. “I know 
that your late father was a wealthy 
American.” 

“And that he had left me all his 
money?” 

It was rather cruelly said, and Jennie 
felt sorry when she saw how the man 
winced. 

“As a matter of fact,” he replied 
quietly, “I heard that from the Anker- 
villes. But I am well enough off for 
that consideration to make no dif- 
ference, Jennie.” 

“T know,” she interposed hastily. “TI 
was only teasing. Why do you always 
take me seriously ?” 

“Probably because I’m so 
you!” 

“I wonder !” answered the girl, speak- 
ing almost to herself. “I’m a great 
idealist, Henry. I’d expect a terrible 
lot from the man who loves me. And 
you’re frightfully conventional, aren’t 
you?” 
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“Yes, I’ve had a pretty strict upbring- 
ing, if that’s what you mean,” he an- 
swered rather pompously. 

“Conventionality and love don’t go 
well in harness,” commented Jennie 
mischievously. “Supposing I wanted 
you to marry me in an aéroplane or 
something freakish like that?” 

“Tf you’d only marry me, Jennie, you 
could be married any old way you 
wanted.” 

“No, I could not!” affirmed the girl. 
“And you know it, Henry Tibbutts. 
Why, my+dear man, you’d feel a mon- 
ster of immorality if we were married 
any other way than with six brides- 
maids, ‘The Voice That Breath’d,’ and 
a reception at the most fashionable 
hotel. Now, wouldn’t you?” 

Henry laughed. 

“I’m not very original, I expect,” he 
said. “But I love you, Jennie, dear!” 

A note of sincerity in his voice 
sobered the girl. 

“What-is love?” she asked. ‘Would 
you stick to me through thick and thin 
whatever happened ?” 

“Try me!” he said. 

“Don’t speak rashly!” she warned 
him. “I might take you at your word!” 

Then the door of the morning room 
was thrust open and the judge ap- 
peared. 

“Now then, Miss Branksome,” he 
cried. “What about that rubber of 
bridge? You promised me, you know!” 

“T’m ready when you are, Sir 
George,” replied Jennie. 

“Curse the fellow!” said Henry to 
himself. 

But what he said aloud was: “I 
think I'll go and get a small drink!” 


II. 


Henry looked at his watch. It was 
ten minutes past one. Barefooted, and 
clad in a lavender-colored silken slum- 
ber suit, he stood at the door of his bed- 
room and listened. 
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More than half an hour earlier the 
last guest had left the billiard room. 
The house seemed very still. Henry’s 
mind was still reeling beneath a stay- 
gering blow. 

The unspeakable Merton had for- 
gotten to put any cigarettes in Henry’s 
bag. 

As a matter of fact, amy cigarettes 
were not good enough for Henry. For 
his own extlusive usage he was accus- 
tomed to import an obscure but expen- 
sive brand from Cairo, and a box or 
two of these cigarettes always accom- 
panied him on his country-house visits. 

It was his invariable habit to smoke 
a final cigarette in pajamas before re- 
tiring for the night.’ Having smoked in 
the course of the evening all the ciga- 
rettes in his case, and Merton having 
betrayed his trust, the disgusted Henry 
was now faced with the alternative of 
foregoing his final cigarette or fetching 
one of his host’s. “It will probably poi- 
son me,” Henry reflected, and added 
bitterly to himself, “T’ll get rid of Mer- 
ton after this!” 

But he checked himself. His mind 
suddenly conjured up a picture of Jen- 
nie Branksome asleep in the next room. 
Jennie would not approve of his visiting 
his wrath upon Merton! 

Well, he’d just have to go downstairs 
and fetch a cigarette. Fortunately he 
had not to go far. Henry’s bedroom 
was situated on a short end of corridor 
which ran off a broader and _alto- 
gether larger corridor known as the 
long gallery, from one extremity of 
which the main staircase descended to 
the lounge hall. Only four of the 
guests, as Henry knew, had rooms off 
Henry’s corridor: to wit, Jennie Brank- 
some, the Studd-Bennetts, and himself. 
Mr. Studd-Bennett’s dressing room was 
opposite Henry’s, for, only half an hour 
earlier, Henry had bidden him good 
night at the door. Mrs. Studd-Ben 
nett’s 
was opposite Jennie Branksome’s. 


room, alongside her husband’s, 
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Henry fished a torch out of his suit 
case, slipped on a flowered-silk dressing 
gown, and with a sigh of regret for his 
soft leather babooshes, donned the more 
utilitarian slippers provided by his host. 

The short corridor was in darkness 
save for a glimmer of light which came 
from a lamp burning in the long gallery. 
Henry was just leaving his room when 
he heard the creak of a hinge across the 
corridor, 

He saw the door of Mr. Studd-Ben- 
nett’s dressing room slowly open. For 
an instant, against the white painted 
door, a slim figure detached itself from 
the shadows of the corridor. It was a 
woman wearing a wrapper. Henry was 
absolutely panic-stricken. He hastily 
drew back into the shadows of the door- 
way of his room. He resolved to let 
Mrs. Studd-Bennett get back to her 
room before he sallied forth from his. 

But an amazing thing happened. The 
woman tiptoed softly from the one door 
to the other. But instead of going in, 
stood stock-still, her back to the 
Then she bent her head down, 
pressing her ear against the keyhole of 
the door. As she leaned forward,. the 
pale beam of light falling from the long 
gallery struck across her hair. It 
glinted. on chestnut hair clustering 
thickly round a well-shaped head. 

Henry Tibbutts acted quickly. As 
quietly as possible he stepped out into 
the corridor. The door of Jennie 
Branksome’s room was closed. He 
drew back against the wall between the 
two doors hoping that against the dark 
wainscoting he would not be observed. 
From here he presently saw the slim 
form across the corridor straighten up 
and creep across to the opposite door. 
But as she put forth her hand to turn 
the handle of the door, Henry shot out 
his hand and clutched her wrist. 

The girl was game all through. She 
scream or cry out. She only 
violently, like an imprisoned 
bird, and whispered very softly: 
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“Let me go!” 

“Go into the long gallery!” com- 
manded Henry. 

He, too, spoke in a whisper. But 
there was a firmness in his voice which 
surprised himself. 

Mutely obstinate the girl shook her 
head and struggled to free herself. 

“Go into the long gallery!” 

Henry repeated the command and 
gave the girl a little forward push to 
emphasize his meaning. On a sudden 
he found himself shaking with almost 
uncontrollable rage—disappointment— 
grief; anyway, some force which sum- 
moned up all his masculinity, swamping 
the indolent cynic in the man. 

And at length the girl obeyed. She 
walked with noiseless feet before him 
until the long gallery was reached. Be- 
fore a carved Italian cupboard there 
hung an oil lamp set in an ancient lan- 
tern swinging by chains from the 
paneled ceiling. Here in the dim yellow 
light she turned and faced him. 

He spoke first. 

“You!” he said. 

That was all. 

She was wearing a black-and-gold 
Japanese kimono. Her chestnut hair 
was rolled up in a loose knot lying low 
on the full white neck. Her bare feet 
were thrust into little mules. 

“What do you want with me? How 
dare you stop me? Let me go to my 
room immediately !” 

She was very angry, and her voice 
shook, 

“What were you doing in that room?” 

The man was ealmer now. But his 
chin had an obstinate thrust. He tried 
in vain to keep his voice steady, and 
the blood pounded in his ears. 

“Let me go to my roonr!” cried the 
girl in sharp entreaty. “Oh, if any one 
should come!” 

“What were you doing in that room?” 

“T refuse to answer. Besides, what 
right have you to ask?” 
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“But I mean to know,” said he stub- 
bornly. 

“T was talking to Mrs. Studd-Ben- 
nett ” she began. 

“And in her husband’s 
room?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then why did you listen at her door 
afterward ?” 

Anger blazed up in her eyes. 

“T won’t be cross examined like this, 
do you hear?” she exclaimed. “Oh, if 
you are a man, if you have a scrap of 
chivalry, you will let me go to my room. 
Don’t you realize what this means to me 
if anybody should come?” 

On that he dropped her arm abruptly. 
It was as though he cast her off. 

“So you prefer to leave me to think 
that F 

“You may think what you please!” 

With that she pushed past him and 
ran softly down the gallery. He did 
not try to stop her. As she turned the 
corner into the corridor, she paused and 
looked back. 

Head bowed, the man stood as she 
had left him, a solitary, rather pitiable 
figure, motionless in the yellow pool af 
light shed by the ancient lantern. 


dressing 


III. 


The real latent force of tragedy is the 
unusual. When man, born searching 
for happiness, finds sorrow and disap- 
pointment in its stead, it is the shock 
of the unexpected which really takes 
him out of himself. The organized 
monotony of Henry Tibbutts’ existence 
had been absolutely shattered that day 
by a series of upsetting occurrences. 

Love, in whose existence he had 
taught himself to disbelieve, had come 
to him. To his own great surprise he 
had discovered that for six months past 
he had idealized one woman. On the 
heels of this discovery came the shock 
of finding her as he had. And as he 
lay awake after he went to bed that 
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night, Henry could hardly believe that 
he was the same man. 

It was as though the world had 
turned over with him. And all the time 
he was conscious of a little stab of pain, 
keen enough to assert itself through the 
wrapping of self-righteous indignation 
in which he sought to envelop himself. 
He told himself that he had been blind, 
that the girl was worthless. Yet some- 
how 

The rattle of a window blind awak- 
ened him. Merton, neat and freshly 
shaved, crossed and recrossed a broad 
beam of sunshine which poured into the 
room. Henry drowsily watched his 
man, a vague sense of resentment in his 
mind. 

He sat up in bed abruptly. Of course 
he was to speak to Merton, to speak to 
him very seriously about forgetting the 
cigarettes. 

But on this a flood of recollec ion en- 
gulfed him. A man with towsled hair 
and lavender silk pajamas is no figure 
of tragedy, I grant you, yet one may 
grant a shred of pity to the fool who 
awakes to his sorrow. 

Merton was speaking. 

“Quite an upset, sir. The colonel, 
sir, has sent for the police, they was 
telling me——” 

Henry looked blankly at the servant. 

“What on earth are you talking 
about, Merton?” 

“T was telling you, sir, that Mrs. 
Studd-Bennett has missed her emerald 
necklace. And a fine ole to-do there is 
about it, too, I must say!” 

Henry was quite awake now. From 
Merton he gathered that about an hour 
previously, it being then toward nine 
o’clock, Mrs. Studd-Bennett’s maid had 
come downstairs in a great fuss and in- 
formed the butler that her mistress had 
lost her emerald collar. Mrs. Studd- 
Bennett, it seemed, had taken off the 
collar and placed it in its morocco case 
on the dressing table in her bedroom be- 
fore going to bed. Her husband, who 
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had come up to bed after her, had not 
noticed anything unusual. When her 
maid brought up her tea in the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Studd-Bennett asked the girl 
to lock up the collar in her jewel case. 
But, though the morocco case still stood 
on the dressing table, the necklace had 
vanished. And a prolonged search of 
the bedroom had failed to produce it. 
The Studd-Bennetts had slept with their 
bedroom window open, “and they’re 
saying below, sir,” added Merton, as 
he folded up MHenry’s dress coat, 
“they're saying as how some one must 
have climbed in the window and 
pinched the jools in the night!” 

“In the night!” 

Henry’s tired brain snatched at the 
phrase. Link by link the chain of the 
night’s events came back to him with 
perfect clearness; the stealthy opening 
of Studd-Bennett’s dressing-room door, 
the girlish figure creeping along the cor- 
ridor to listen at the wife’s door. 

This was no case of human frailty. 
This was felony. And Henry sprang 
out of bed. 

An air of deep embarrassment rested 
over the breakfast table. Muttering a 
furtive “Good morning,” the guests 
drifted in, and each one after helping 
himself, after the English manner, to a 
plateful of porridge—or whatever it 
might be—from the sideboard, bore it 
to his place to be consumed in gloomy 
silence. As one by one people turned 
up, the silence seemed to deepen, the 
gloom to wax blacker. Nobody wished 
to talk about the necklace, and there 
was no sign of the Studd-Bennetts. 

Nobody took breakfast in bed that 
morning. Even Susan Lady Storm- 
bridge, whose beaklike profile was more 
siernly judicial even than the judge’s, 
appeared. With her came Jennie 
Branksome in a plain gray, knitted silk 
adress. 

She was very trim, but looked a little 
pale. She met Henry’s severe eye un- 
flinchingly. Rather to his amazement, 
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she even bade him “Good morning” and 
asked him to pass her the cream. 
Henry did not return her greeting. But 
he passed the cream, looking as stern 
about it as possible. 

Presently Colonel Ankerville and his 
wife entered. On their heels followed 
the Studd-Bennetts, the husband pal- 
pably ill at ease, the wife, lachrymose 
and shrill. 

“T do hope, colonel,” she was saying 
as they came in, “I do hope you won’t 
make a fuss. I’m so terribly mortified, 
you can’t think, that this should have 
happened. But if we wait a little it 
must turn up.” 

The colonel, very erect, with a set 
face told them all that he had sent for 
the police. He feared the police would 
have to visit the rooms and perhaps 
search the luggage of his guests. 

“Until the police arrive,” he said, “we 
can only guess at how this daring rob- 
bery was carried out. Our friends and 
I have satisfied ourselves by a pro- 
tracted search of their bedroom that the 
collar has not been mislaid. I am pre- 
pared to answer for every one of my 
servants who, I should like to add, have 
asked that their boxes might be exam- 
ined. In any case it is difficult to see 
how any servant could have had access 
to Mrs, Studd-Bennett’s room after she 
had gone to bed.” 

“It was done from the outside, col- 
oriel,” said Mr. Studd-Bennett, with a 
wise wag of the head. “That water pipe 
below the window is mighty handy for 
scrambling up, though we weren’t able 
to find any scratches on it. Some swell 
marksman just followed us down here. 
I always told Minnie she’d lose those 
stones carting them around the way she 
does.” 

“Jim!” 
tested shrilly. 
not wait to hear more. 
some was making a quiet escape from 
Henry followed her with- 


Mrs. Studd-Bennett pro- 
3ut Henry Tibbutts did 
Jennie Brank- 


the room. 
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out hesitation and caught up with her in 
the hall. 

“Well,” he said harshly, but lowering 
his voice, “what are you going to do 
about it?” 

The girl raised her eyes from the 
ground. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
began. 

“Don’t fry that stuff on me,” he in- 
terrupted impatiently. Jealousy, disap- 
pointment, wounded pride were playing 
havoc with his careful manners. Voices 
sounded from the direction of the 
breakfast room. 

“We can’t talk here,” he said. “Come 
out on the terrace!” 

Then he led the way through the big 
hall door and across the drive to the 
red-flagged terrace overlooking the gar- 
dens. There, leaning against the cop- 
ing, he spoke to her again. His hands 
were trembling, and he had to fight 
hard with himself to control his voice. 

“No one about—about last 
night but we two. You've still got time 
to put those emeralds back before the 
police come. If you like to give them 
to me, I’ll find some means of restoring 
them.” 

He eyed her narrowly. The girl 
stared back at him,~a puzzled look in 
A flush spread 


knows 


her clear, gray eyes. 
slowly over her face. 

“Do you mean to say you think I 
took Mrs. Studd-Bennett’s necklace?” 
she demanded. 

Henry stopped her with a gesture. 

“We've no time to lose,” he said, “go 
don’t let us waste any!” 

She bit her lip and turned away. 
man. 


The 


movement softened the 


“Jennie,” he pleaded, bending toward 


“you must have been mad to do 
Give the collar back and 
You know I 


her, 
such a thing. 
tell me why you did it. 
only want to help!” 

She swung quickly round and faced 


him. 


“It’s you who must be mad to think’ 


me capable of doing such a thing!” she 
cried. 

He expected to find her agitated. 
Rather to his surprise she was not. 

“Listen, Henry,” she said whee- 
dlingly. “Last night. you said you 
would trust me. Well, here’s your op- 
portunity. Trust me now! I didn’t 
take those emeralds, and that’s all I 
have to say!” 

This human appeal profoundly dis- 
turbed the conventional soul of Henry 
Tibbutts. He promptly pulled up the 
drawbridge, let down the portcullis, 
barred the door, and retired into the in- 
nermost fastnesses of his castle of con- 
vention. 

“My dear young lady,” he said 
coldly, “last night I believed something 
very unpleasant about you. I had to 
go by appearances. This morning | 
judge you to have committed a theft. 
Again I go by the evidence alone. Do 
you suggest that I am Wrong in both 
cases ?” 

“Absolutely !’’ retorted 
admirable frankness. 

“Then allow me to point out that 
while the first case is a matter between 
you and your conscience, in the second, 
personal issues are at stake. By your 
you oblige me _ to 
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senseless denials 
choose for myself between these alter- 
natives. What I want from 
you is this; do you wish me to inform 
Colonel Ankerville of the name of the 
person who took the emeratds ?” 

Jennie Branksome looked at him for 
a moment before she answered. With 
all his 


upon her, he could not help admitting 


to know 


willingness to sit in judgment 


did not give an in 


rathet 


to himself that she 
pression of guilt. She seemed, 
to be put out. 

“You make it impossible for me 
answer such a charge,” she said 


“Why?” he retorted, 
again. 
“Because,” she 


“my answer must 
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I was in Studd-Bennett’s dressing room 
in the middle of the night. That is why 
I have asked you to trust me; that is 
why I have asked you to take my word 
that I did not take the emeralds and 
to press me no further as to my reasons 
for being in Studd-Bennett’s room. In 
a little while, I promise you, you shall 
know the whole truth!” 

Henry Tibbutts shook his head 
firmly. He was a fanatic about conven- 
tion. Like all fanatics he had an un- 
commonly large share of obstinacy. 

“What you ask is impossible,” he re- 
plied briskly. “You can’t expect me to 
stand by and see my host’s confidence 
abused, his guests robbed, and maybe 
an innocent person arrested. About the 
Studd-Bennetts I know nothing; but 
Ankerville and his wife are friends of 
mine.” 

The girl smiled disdainfully. 

“You men stick together, don’t your” 
she observed. “And so your friends 
come before me?” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to 
deny it; for the narrow bachelor heart 
of the man beat faster to the appeal of 
the eager eyes which looked into his. 
The girl’s lips were slightly parted as 
she leaned forward expecting his reply, 
and the morning freshness had left a 
touch of color to her cheeks. But in- 
exorably there forced itself into the 
forefront of Henry Tibbutts’ memory 
that slim figure creeping through the 
night. 

He looked away from her and made 

reply: 

“Since last night—yes !” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“What are you going to do?” she de- 
I await your answer to that 
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ques- 


answer is: nothing!” 

Henry bowed stiffly. 

“Then I must go to Colonel Anker- 
ville and tell him what I know. You 
leave me no alternative. It is my duty, 


and I cannot act otherwise. I will 
not go behind your back, however. You 
shall come with me to the colonel.” 

Jennie shook her head slightly. 

“Listen here, Henry,” she said 
quietly. “You’re going to make a big 
mistake. I don’t care a rap about your 
making a mistake about me. But you're 
making a mistake about yourself. If 
you do this thing you'll never forgive 
yourself. For, even while you are be- 
lieving these wicked things of me, you 
are caring for me, Henry! Come, be 
a sport, man! Just trust me! Give me 
twenty-four hours—until this time to- 
morrow, and then you can do what you 
like. Is it agreed?” 

She wheedled very prettily, like a 
child trying to persuade her nurse, a 
slim, pretty child with the fire of the 
morning sun kindled amid her dark au- 
burn hair. 

3ut Henry stood firm. The castle 
of convention was siege proof, impreg- 
nable. 

“What you ask me to do is impos- 
sible,” he said curtly. “In twenty-four 
hours I fear the emeralds would be gone 
beyond hope of recovery. Why won't 
you be reasonable and trust me?” 

The girl shook her head. She looked 
very vexed, 

“Tf you weren’t such a fool, Henry,” 
said she, “I might!” 

That goad settled it. 

“We will go to the colonel,” said 
Henry with great dignity, and he led the 
way into the house. Demure but intent, 
the girl walked at his side. Henry could 
see her stealing glances at him out of 
the corner of her eye. 

It was with the air of a man resolved 
upon doing his duty that Henry walked 
into the house. Colonel Ankerville was 
in the hall talking with two men in dark 
overcoats who carried their hats in their 
hands. 

“Colonel,” began Henry in an agi- 
tated voice, “I must speak to you at 
once, privately.” 
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“Tf it’s about the emeralds,” said the 
colonel wearily, “you can fire away 
right here. These gentlemen are from 
the police.” 

Jennie Branksome took a step for- 
ward as though to speak, but Henry 
Tibbutts forestalled her, 

“I think you ought to know,” he be- 
gan, “that at one o’clock this morning 
I saw Miss Branksome here % 

But voices sounded on the staircase. 
Mrs. Studd-Bennett fussed into the 
room with a great jingling of bracelets. 
Behind her came her husband. She ex- 
claimed shrilly: 

“Why, colonel, I don’t think you need 
have been in such a hurry to fetch in 
the police——” 

She broke off short on catching sight 
of one of the detectives who had 
stepped forward, with hand _ out- 
stretched, to greet her. 

“Why, ‘Crimson Lizzie,’ he ex- 
claimed with a broad smile and a 
marked Australian accent “if this isn’t 
a bonzer surprise! And I’m blowed if 
you haven’t got ‘Light-finger Joe’ along 
with you still. Come along, Joe, you 
needn’t be so bashful hanging about in 
the background like that!” 

On the instant Mrs. Studd-Bennett’s 
rather affected society manner had 
evaporated. 

“*Strewth!”” she ejaculated 
great feeling. “It’s Donovan!” 

“The same old Donovan from Collins 
Street, Liz,’ retorted the detective, 
“with the same old warrant which the 
pair of ye dodged so cleverly at Sydney 
last year. I only landed in this country 
last night, and the first thing I hears is 
that a couple of fly guys corresponding 
to your description are down here fix- 
ing to pull something. We have to 
thank this young lady”—he turned to 
Jennie—“for the tip, I believe!” 

Colonel Ankerville looked at Jennie; 
Henry Tibbutts looked at Jennie. And 
so, you may be sure, did the Studd-Ben- 
netts. 


” 


with 


* his wife’s room last night. 
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“It’s as I thought, inspector,” said 
that young lady in a brisk, businesslike 
fashion, addressing the detective who 
had not yet spoken. “Mr. Studd-Ben- 
nett removed the emeralds himself from 
You'll find 
them in his dressing case; one of the 
inner straps is hollow. I hid in his 
dressing room last night and saw him 
put them there!” 

“But, but, look here,” Colonel 
Ankerville broke in, “what does all this 
mean?” 

“Tell the colonel, inspector,” said 
Jennie. 

“It’s very simple, sir,” said the in- 
spector. “This pair of beauties, after 
lifting these emeralds in a big burglary 
at a gem setter’s on the Queensland 
side, had ’em strung into a necklace and 
tried to sell’em. This they weren’t able 
to do; perhaps awkward questions were 
asked; so they insured ’em for twenty- 
five thousand pounds. , That’s about the 
way it was, ain’t it, Light-finger Joe? 

“Aw,” -retorted Mr. Studd-Bennett 
savagely, “cut the cackle, cop, and let’s 
get out o’ this; I can’t get me breath 
properly among all these swells!” 

“But, one moment, inspector,” put in 
the colonel, turning from the inspector 
to Jennie, “what on earth has Miss 
Branksome to do with all this?” 

“You'd better ask her,” replied the 
inspector dryly, and added, “her, or the 
Paragon Insurance Company!” 

“The Paragon Insurance Company ?” 
repeated the colonel quite bewildered. 

“Yes,” said Jennie. “I must apolo- 
gize, Colonel Ankerville, for playing a 
trick on you and accepting your hospi- 
tality under the guise of a wealthy 
American. But I thought, as you were 
a director of the company, you would 
not mind so much.” | 

“But, bless my soul,” gasped out the 
colonel, “are you one of our agents, or 
what?” 

“T’m an agent,” said the girl, “a secret 
agent to detect frauds on the company 
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—frauds like this. The Paragon Insur- 
ance Company suspected Mr. and Mrs. 
Studd-Bennett and sent me here to pre- 
vent them from getting away with just 
such a game as this.” 

“For the love o’ Mike,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Studd-Bennett in accents of pro- 
found disgust. “We come to enjoy the 
society of the high-born county folk, 
and we have to hobnob with a common 
nark, A fine ole country gentleman 
you are, colonel, I don’t think!” 

“You quit chewing the rag, Crimson,” 
ordered Donovan. “It’s time you and 
your old man were coming along. And 
jest you remember that anything either 
of you says is liable to be used in evi- 
dence.” 

“Aw, stow it!” remarked Mrs. Studd- 
Bennett. “We know that bit by heart. 
Don’t we, Joe?” 

Henry Tibbutts, you may have re- 
marked, took no part in the foregoing 
edifying conversation. For Henry had 
been reduced to a state of temporary 
speechlessness. It was as though some 
felon hand had undermined his castle 
of convention, proudly impregnable as 
he had imagined it to be, and blown it 
sky high. He had fallen in love with 
a lady detective! And, on top of it all, 
he had rendered himself a despicable 
figure in her eyes. Henry could not 
bear it indoors. So, as quietly as pos- 
sible, he slunk away through the open 
door into the fresh air. 
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It was on the terrace again that Jen- 
nie came upon him, a disconsolate figure 
staring gloomily across the sunlit hills. 

“Henry,” she said, “I owe you an 
apology.” 

And she held out her hand. 

But Henry drew back. 

“No,” he said, “I’m not fit to take 
it. I behaved like a cac toward you. 
When you wanted my h: .p I failed you. 
If only you had told me the truth!” 

“True love knows the truth by in- 
stinct, I think,” the girl remarked mus- 
ingly. “I don’t think it has to be told. 
The secret was not mine to tell anyway. 
If those two had had the*least idea 
that I was watching them, they would 
have been away long before this. I 
couldn’t afford to be truthful, Henry! 
And now,” she said, “my work is 
done. I must be getting back to town.” 

She held out her hand. This time 
the man took it and held it for an in- 
stant. 

“You'll let me see you again?” he 
asked, 

The girl shook her head. 

“My dear, our spheres are wide 
apart,” she answered. “You'll find the 
right woman yet, Henry, and she’ll be 
happy with you, for you are a very 
honest person. And when you find her, 
tell her I did my share toward making 
her happy!” 

On that she left him and, without 
looking back, returned to the house. 


COLE PEELS? 
CONVICT KILLS TRUSTY 


]N a desperate effort to escape from the prison farm at Tucker, Arkansas, Tom 
Slaughter, notorious bank bandit, shot and killed Bliss Adkisson, a trusty, 
and seriously wounded three other guards with a rifle which had been smuggled 
to him. After Slaughter was overpowered he was taken to the State penitentiary 
at Little Rock, where he will be held until tried for his latest crime. * 
The attempted escape was the climax of many other efforts made by Slaughter 


to outwit the authorities. 


Early in 1921 a wholesale jail delivery, planned by the 


bandit while on trial at Hot Springs, was discovered and frustrated. He was suc- 
cessful in escaping from the Lucas penitentiary two years ago. 
Slaughter is also wanted for murder in Pennsylvania, in Oklahoma, and in 


Missouri. 
7A—pDs 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


EVERAL persons have been known to enter the deserted house which stands on Beacon Knoll, 


near Rainbolt, never to be seen again. 
poration. 
missing man, 
or how long he will be gone. 


Among them is John Dean, of the Imperial Rubber Cor- 
Monroe Fawcett, a private detective, is hired by Dean’s business associates, to find the 
Fawcett goes through the house, then leaves town, telling no one where he is going 
He has reported nothing to his clients. 


George Spencer and his blind father, Professor Spencer, are coproprietors of the Spencer Inquiry 


Bureau. 
comes out greatly agitated. 


George takes up the Dean case. 


He goes to the Beacon Knoll House, enters it alone, and 
He, also, is silent as to what he saw. 


On the morning after Spencer's visit to the house a man is found dead on the floor of a down- 


stairs room. 
as John Dean. 
Spencer goes on with the case, 


Because his face is badly mutilated, he is not recognized at once; later he is identified 
George Spencer is arrested by a blundering sheriff for Dean’s murder, and Professor 
He is assisted by an old family friend, pretty Laura Bonnell. 


Professor Spencer has reason to believe that the murdered man met death by asphyxiation; in 
his investigation of the house, he comes upon a closet well kept and out of harmony with the gen- 


eral mustiness of the place. 
is used. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
STILL IN THE DARK, 


NO hours later Laura led the 

blind man from the house. 

They had entered and ex- 

amined every room on all 
three floors; had searched the closets 
and presses; had sounded the walls; 
had looked for traces of secret passages 
and their openings ; had tried the panels 
in the wainscoting; had measured the 
width of partitions and the depth of 
Stairways, and had made a hundred 
similar attempts to discover something 
which might lead to the solving of this 
mystery that had haunted the mansion 
for—how long? 

The girl had described everything to 
the professor. Those rooms into which 
the great chimney jutted, had held his 
particular interest. That large apart- 
ment above the kitchen, the only fur- 
nishing of which was the huge, carved 
mantel; had aroused their suspicion; 


The blind detective identifies this as a ehamber in which poisonous gas 
But who does so, and why, the professor is unable to tell. 


but the suspicion had developed no cer- 
tainty at all. 

On the second floor the great chimney 
was not so bulky, and on the third story 
it took up but half the space it did in the 


cellar and on the ground floor. This 
discovery removed the possibility of 
there being a series of secret rooms, one 
above the other, built into the chimney. 
And there positively was no opening 
into it to be found, save the ordinary 
flues. 

After a word of thanks to the police- 
man in charge, the professor stepped 
into Laura’s car, and they rolled away 
from the house. The blind man said 
scarcely a word to her during the ride 
homeward. 

“Let Jasper take your car over, and 
you come in and sit down, my dear,” the 
professor suggested on their arrival. 
“We must talk this thing out. I need 
your quick young mind, my dear, as 
well as your sharp young eyes.” 


“Oh, daddy-professor! It is very 
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nice of you to say that. And I am just 
crazy to hear what you can possibly 
make of it all. It seems to me to be 
the most incomprehensible affair that I 
ever had anything to do with.” 

The old man shook his head sadly 
as they went up the path, Laura having 
called to the gardener and instructed 
him about the motor car. Although 
Professor Spencer spoke in his usual 
cheerful manner, she was aware that 
the adventure at the old house had de- 
pressed him greatly. That depression 
did not’ arise, she knew, from the fact 
that His blindness called for her aid in 
getting at the simplest facts surrounding 
the mystery of the house of disappear- 
ances. It was not that. Something she 
could not understand—some memory, 
some reminder of the past—had plunged 
him into profound gloom which lasted 
all the way back to the bungalow. 

She hoped to take him out of this 
unusual despondency by speaking of 
these things which had puzzled and ex- 
cited her so recently. That a murder 
had been committed in the old house, 
she had believed, of course, since she 
had seen the body lying on the floor. 
How it had been done? What had 
caused it? Who was guilty of the 
crime? When had it been enacted? 
These impetuous queries tumbled from 
her lips when she and the blind man 
took chairs upon the shaded porch. 

sut at once Professor Spencer put up 
his hand and stopped the cataract. 

“No, no, my dear! What have I al- 
ways told you? Begin at the beginning. 
Begin at the starting point of all hap- 
penings, good or evil—why ?” 

“Oh, daddy-professor, that is so im- 
possible, it seems, in this case! Why 
was that man killed? You have said 
yourself that it might have been an acci- 
dent; that is, he might have been in 
that locked closet and met his death 
without those who caused it, desiring 
such a thing.” 

“Then so much the more reason for 
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us to hunt the ‘why’ of it,” declared the 
blind man. “Why was the man in the 
closet? Why was the closet filled with 
some deadly gas, as I strongly suspect? 
You see, we cannot get away from the 
first principle of why, no matter from 
what direction we approach the affair. 
We have no means of guessing who the 
criminal, or criminals, may be, or even 
where they are hidden, or if they are 
still in the Beacon Knoll House at this 
time.” 

“But, daddy-professor, they can’t be 
there now. We should have found some 
trace of them. They must come and 
go like ghosts.” 

He smiled at her  quizzically. 
“Bowser did not go, it seems, until he 
went for good. If there was a hiding 
place for the dog that howled, then 
there surely is a hiding place for the 
human beings who are at the bottom 
of the mystery. And I am reminded to 
repeat again that the dog was an im- 


portant clew to the whole business.” 


“Dear me! What is the whole busi- 
ness?” and she sighed. 

“Let us not get ahead of our story,” 
said the professor, fitting his finger tips 
together with exactness. “Because we 
have been unsuccessful in finding the 
hide-out of the criminals engaged in this 
affair, it is not proved that they are not 
still there. Merely we have not yet 
secured the key to their hiding place. 
Yet I have the glimmering of an idea in 
my head, that may bring us to the right 
conclusion.” 

“Of course they are criminals, daddy- 
professor?” asked Laura, thinking of 
Monroe and the envelope in her pos- 
session, 

The professor’s expression fell into 
that previous sad mask Laura had al- 
ready noticed. 

“Nothing like this has ever come into 
the range of my investigations since the 
celebrated Carstairs parchment for- 
geries—of which you may have heard 
something, my dear,” he said. 
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“That was the case on which you 
were at work when—when the miser- 
able accident happened that blinded you, 
daddy-professor. The boys and I have 
talked of it. But I doubt if any of us 
knows much about it.” 

“Aye. You children would not know 
it all,’ he murmured, shaking his head. 
“But we will not go into that mysterious 
business now, only so far as it leads 
me to a conclusion regarding this pres- 
ent investigation. The ramifications of 
the Carstairs affair showed me very 
soon that there was a master criminal 
mind engaged in the transaction. Asa 
usual thing the so-called ‘master mind’ 
of any criminal band is nothing more or 
less than a degenerate mind, or—even 
more often—the mind of a physically 
courageous bully who makes lesser 
criminals do his bidding. It has not 
been my experience that the activities 
of criminal bands are usually shrewdly 
conducted or well planned. But the 
point I am bringing out is, Laura, that 
if, as it seems, there are criminals at 
work up there at Beacon Knoll a 

“Which there must be, daddy-profes- 
sor! Consider poor Mr. Dean’s fate, 
and the disappearances that preceded 
his being found dead. Oh, if you could 
have heard that poor tramp scream!” 

“His body, however, has not been 
found,” said the blind man dryly. “We 
must, then, agree that something very 
wrong is afoot in that old house. Let 
us first of all learn why it was selected 
for these criminal activities. You have 
no doubt, my dear, but that secrets are 
up there we have not discovered?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the girl. “Why, we 
have scarcely discovered anything at 
all.” 

“We have found enough to lend us a 
working hypothesis. We may assume 
that criminals are hidden in or near that 
house, who have caused the disappear- 
ance of a dog and of several men. On 
the other hand, we have found a lethal 
chamber that, in some secret way, can 
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be filled with an ether that has killed one 
man at least. I am positive of my diag- 
nosis of that case and need not wait 
for the autopsy to convince me that I 
am right. These two assumptions, 
closely connected as they must be, as- 
sure us that a band of criminals is at 
work, that murder has been done, but 
that in all probability murder was not 
the main intention of the band.” 

“But John Dean——” 

“The criminals were at work there 
long before John Dean visited the 
house,” said the professor promptly. 
“Although the Spencer Inquiry Bureau 
is fundamentally interested in the case 
of John Dean’s disappearance, what is 
going on there at Beacon Knoll and has 
been going on for some time, is of much 
greater importance.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor!’”’ Laura sighed 
as she thought hopelessly of Monroe’s 
connection with the mystery. “Isn't 
murder the most awful and most im- 
portant crime there can be?” 

“What do you think?” demanded her 
old friend instantly. “Isn’t the hiding 
of the crime a greater sin than the crime 
itself? Consider this case. A man is 
killed, whether by accident or intent. 
The attempt to hide the identity of the 
dead man——” 

“Oh! Did they try to do that? The 
body was laid in plain sight of the open- 
ing through the window shutter. His 
clothing—the initials on the shirt-band 
—the cuff-links——” 

He turned his face in her direction, 
and Laura stopped, startled at its ex- 
pression, 

“And his face beaten in, my dear 
Laura,” the professor said softly. ‘“Al- 
together horrible. The covering of the 
crime is worse than the actual act— 
always. But to return to our mutton. 
We have decided that the criminals have 
a secret lodge in that old house. Where 
must we look for that hiding place? I 
have made myself familiar, as I told 
you, with the history of the seigniorage 
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of Rainbolt. You may study it later 
in the County History—over there.” 
He pointed to one of the bookcases. 
Professor Spencer seemed never to lose 
his sense of direction. “First row from 
the top, third volume from the left. 
You will find it later, Laura, if you 
wish. But I will repeat all that is neces- 
sary for us to remember at present. 

“The seignior of Rainbolt seems to 
have been a well-hated individual— 
feared by his serfs and disliked by other 
overlords of the crown lands. He was 
probably merely a brutal, dissolute 
Englishman who was as insufferable a 
boor as can be well imagined. Their 
like have died out long since. He was 
marrie) to a French lady. The combi- 
nation was sufficient to shut Rainbolt 
away from social intercourse with other 
lords of the manor. And fifty miles 
separated him, in any case, from his 
nearest lordly neighbor. 

“So when he quarreled with the In- 
dians whom he ill-treated, and when 
his servants and slaves joined the red- 
skins, the Lord of Rainbolt had to fight 
it out alone. The savages, however, 
knew no friends when they began to 
fight. As I haye said, they tore the 
stone house down about the seignior’s 
ears. They left nothing but the cellar, 
filled with dislodged stones and _ half- 
burned timbers, and the two chimneys, 
standing some twenty feet above the 
ground.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Laura. 

“You get the idea, my dear,” went 
on the professor quietly. “It is re- 
ported in the book that no trace of the 
remains of the wicked seignior or his 
household was ever found in the ruins. 
For years it was thought that the In- 
dians had captured the whites and taken 
them away to some village of their own 
and there tortured them to death. 

“This, however, was denied by In- 
dians who took part in the attack on 
Rainbolt, some of whom told the story 
in detail years afterward. When the 
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savages and their black and white al- 
lies tore the building to pieces, it was 
for the purpose of finding the secret 
place where the family lay hidden. 
They did not find it. Nobody ever saw 
the seignior or his household afterward. 
Their burned bodies or bleached bones 
were not found. Therefore, Laura, 
why?” 

“Oh, daddy-professor! They must 
have been hidden in some chamber not 
found 4 

“And never found until the present 
house was built. The entrance to the 
secret chamber must have been closed 
so that the victims of savage wrath 
could not get out. It looks, however, as 
though the rebuilder of the house on 
Beacon Knoll—as it later came to be 
called because of the standing chimney 
—had his own reasons for leaving the 
crypts as he found them. For some 
reason he thought the vaults might be 
useful to him. Arad Somes, the last 
owner, may have known about them, 
too. But the story never got out. There 
is no hint of it, even, in that account in 
the County History. The hint of it is 
only in these disappearances which have 
made-the present house a place of mys- 
tery and crime.” 

“Tt seems impossible, daddy-profes- 
sor,” and Laura sighed, “that there can 
be any other explanation of the ter- 
rible affair. Yet we have not touched 
the ‘why’ of it, after all—why the dis- 
appearances occurred or the lights 
flashed up or Bowser howled or poor 
John Dean was found dead.” 

“True,” agreed the professor. “But 
I think I have pointed out why the 
house at Beacon Knoll was selected by 
these criminals for their present work 
—whatever that work may be. Not 
alone that. I believe they are still hid- 
ing there in the secret chamber.” 

“Oh! Not in that dreadful closet?” 
whispered Laura. “Of course not!” 

“That closet alone proves my con- 
tention,” rejoined the professor. “That 
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closet has recently been made air-tight. 
For what purpose—what fundamental 
purpose, I mean—we do not know. It 
must be connected in some way with 
the secret vaults under the old founda- 
tions of the house. The entrance to 
those vaults must be by way of the 
great chimney.” 

“Dear me, daddy-professor! How 
are we going to get at those secret 
chambers and at the men hiding there?” 

“We'll get at them if we have to 
tear the house down, as the former 
structure was razed,” said Professor 
Spencer sternly. “I will go into court 
myself, if need be, and gain permission 
to destroy that.chimney. Meanwhile, a 
guard shall be kept there. I believe 
that the scoundrels cannot get out while 
the place is so well guarded. If they 
hoped to close all inquiry by leaving 
that dead body in the open, they are mis- 
taken.” 

“Yes,” the girl said thoughtfully, “my 
appetite is only whetted by it. I must 
learn what it is all about—what it all 
means. I am more excited than ever 
about the house of disappearances.” 

“Exactly. But let us possess our 
souls with patience until George re- 
turns.” 

“Oh! He has gone to New York,” 
said Laura faintly. “Mr. Wells told me 
that he was released by the court and 
immediately took the train for the city.” 

“Quite so,” rejoined the blind man 
placidly. “He has some inquiries to 
make in town. He must see the direc- 
tors of the Imperial Rubber Corpora- 
tion. They will be, I fancy, in some 
trepidation after reading what the news- 
paper will have to say about the mur- 
der.” 

Laura went home after arranging to 
be informed instantly when George 
Spencer arrived from the city. He 
got home earlier than usual, although 
Houston Poole brought him in his car 
they had driven around by Beacon 
Knoll on the way from the station. 
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The big fellow did not look as fresh 
and well groomed as usual, and there 
were lines in his face that Laura had 
never seen there before. He did not 
reveal his anxiety in his voice or in his 
speech. She noted with what care he 
tried to save the old professor any 
knowledge of his own worriment. _ 

With what was that anxiety con- 
nected? Not with the plain case of the 
disappearance of John Dean and the 
discovery of the murder. Laura was 
confident on that point. George Spen- 
cer had shown this anxiety evér since 
his search of the Beacon Knoll House 
on the evening when the girl had seen 
Monroe Fawcett precede his foster 
brother into the house. Houston Poole 
and Tommy Wells had not been mis- 
taken in their diagnosis of George 
Spencer’s disturbance of mind on that 
occasion. The big fellow had come out 
of the house of disappearances after the 
discovery of something that had utterly 
unnerved him. What could that dis- 
covery have been? 

Laura knew that George had refused 
to take even his father into his con- 
fidence regarding this matter. She 
could not fail to fear that it had some- 
thing to do with Monroe. And both she 
and the professor were denied the big 
fellow’s confidence. 

Even when accused of the murder 
of Monroe—she could not prevent a 
shudder, even now, at this thought— 
George had refrained from explaining 
his agitation on that particular occa- 
sion when he had come out of the old 
mansion and reported “nothing found.” 

This was one of the mysteries that 
Laura wanted to have explained. But 
she could not bring herself to speak to 
daddy-professor about it. Just as 
George kept a secret from his father, 
so Laura was guilty of withholding 
from Professor Spencer knowledge of 
the existence of that envelope addressed 
to Monroe, which she had seen the 
young man drop on the porch of the 
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Beacon Knoll House, and which she 
had recovered. 

Monroe had come out of the house 
reading the letter the envelope had en- 


closed. Just what had it contained? 


What was that letter? Had it anything 
to do with Monroe’s subsequent inex- 
plicable conduct in closing his connec- 
tion with the case of John Dean’s dis- 
appearance ? 

These thought were not brought par- 
ticularly to her mind at this time. 
They had shuttled to and fro in her 
brain all day. Now that George had 
returned, however, she tried to put them 
aside, as well as her doubts of George 
himself, and give her full attention, as 
the professor did, to what the big fellow 
told them. 

“That H. J. Mudge and his crowd are 
certainly in a pickle,” George observed, 
with his usual mellow chuckle. ‘They 
are like the backwoodsman in his scrim- 
mage with the bear! they do not know 
whether to let go or hold on. But they 
are taking our advice on one point, dad.” 

“Yes?” questioned the professor. 

“They have issued a denial that the 
body found at Beacon Knoll is that of 
John Dean.” 

“Why!” gasped Laura. “For what 
purpose? It must be Mr. Dean! The 
clothing—the marks on the neckband 
of the shirt—the cuff-links. If the mur- 
derers did not want him to be identified, 
why. i 

“Tut! Tut!’ exclaimed Professor 
Spencer, while George grinned at her. 
“What the murderers wanted, has noth- 
ing to do with it. The directors have 
to save their own souls—and that means 
their money. If they are wise they 
will stick to their first story that Dean 
has gone away on business.” 

“Naturally,” agreed his 
smiling. 

Laura realized that there was some- 
thing here that she did not understand, 
something about John Dean that she had 
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not thought out. George continued 
quietly: 

“T called at Orville Kent’s new lodg- 
ings, but he was not in. I likewise 
talked with Jim Colt up there at Beacon 
Knoll just now. He agrees with you, 
dad, that there are only a few big crooks 
known to the police, of this State, at 
least, who are daring enough to under- 
take a game as big as this.” 

“As big as this?’ cried Laura. 
“Why, we do not even know that it 
is big!” 

“We do know, my dear,” explained 
the professor placidly, “that it is no 
mere robbery. Even the kidnaping of 
John Dean—allowing such a crime to 
have been committed—does not explain 
the fundamental crime under way at 
that old mansion.” 

“Then you accept Tommy Wells’ 
idea, daddy-professor?” cried Laura. 
“You believe the disappearances go 
back to the time when those trucks and 
cases were seen up there, almost two 
years ago?” 

“T am quite content to admit that pos- 
sibility,’ agreed the professor. “That 
was probably the beginning of the busi- 
ness.” 

“And Jim Colt suggests,” said George, 
his voice queerly shaking, “that one of 
the few men who might hatch up such a 
scheme as this seems to be, is Dan 
Lazairre.” 

“Daniel Lazairre!” gasped Laura, 
while the professor remained silent. 
“Why, that wicked man is in prison. 
His long term i 

“Shortened for good behavior. He 
was released less than three years ago,” 
said George briefly. “We knew about 
it.. The police lost all trace of him a 
month after his release. He had means 
and friends, no doubt. But, of course, 
it is only a slight possibility that La- 
zairre is in this mystery.” 

The professor shook his head 
thoughtfully, while George watched his 
face with much anxiety. The girl felt 
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that here was something more that she 
did not understand. Finally the pro- 
fessor asked: 

“And what does Jim Colt consider the 
best thing to do up there at Beacon 
Knoll ?” 

“Keep it covered. He is holding his 
men there. By the way, the coroner’s 
post-mortem proves your claim, dad. 
The man was killed by the intaking of 
some poisonous gas into the lungs. No 
doubt of it. The inquest results in the 
statement of the jury that the man came 
to his death by unknown means at the 
hands of unknown criminals. That is 
how it stands at present. Of course the 
county authorities will undertake to ex- 
plain the mystery. But their first dif- 
ficulty seems to be to make H. J. Mudge 
and his associates accept the body as 
that of John Dean. The longer they 
argue over that, the more time we shall 
have to get at the true solution of the 
whole thing.” 

“Dear me!” murmured Laura. “You 
are getting away beyond me. I do not 
understand at all why doubt is thrown 
upon the identification of John Dean.” 

George grinned again, but the pro- 
fessor spoke first. And he again ig- 
nored Laura Bonnell’s uncertainty. 

“Colt is having a close watch kept up 
there at the house ?”’ 

“Nobody wants to enter it, that is 
sure. The neighbors—most of them— 
will not even go into the grounds unless 
for a very good reason. You both know 
what Rash Cummins thinks about the 
place.” 

“If nobody enters the house or ap- 
pears on the place, it is pretty sure that 
the criminals are not in communica- 
tion with anybody outside,” the profes- 
sor said thoughtfully. 

“Just one fellow came around and 
spoke to the guards,” said George sud- 
denly. “But everybody knows Sam 
Wishart. I never did think he was quite 
right——” 
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“Who is Sam Wishart, and what did 
he want?” asked the blind man sharply. 
“Lives in a little shack on the lake 
shore. Gets his living somehow with 
a battered old motor boat. Queer old 
chap. Gets his drinking water from the 
old well on the Beacon Knoll place. It 
is colder than the lake water, I suppose.” 

“Ah r 

“Came into the place last evening and 
got a pail of water, and again to-day, 
while I was there. That’s all. Colt 
thought he was harmless e 

It was Laura who stopped him. She 
had sprung to her feet, and her face 
suddenly lighted with excitement. 

“The well! The well!” she cried. 
“Is there more than one well on the 
place?” 

“No. It’s a mighty deep one, I 
reckon,” said George. “Sam had a long 
line with which to lower his bucket. 
Made so much trouble about it that I 
shouldn’t think it would pay him to get 
his drinking water there.” 

“He doesn’t! He can’t!” exclaimed 
Laura wildly. “Why, that well is dry! 
I remember Rash Cummins saying it 
was dry and had been so for years.” 

“That’s nonsense,’ said George 
quietly. “Rash has made a mistake. I 
watched Sam lower his bucket and draw 
it up. It was empty when it was low- 
ered, and the water was spilling over 
the rim when it was drawn up and Sam 
walked off with it.” 

“T do not understand,” murmured 
Laura. “Why should Mr. Cummins say 
such a thing? If it was not the truth, 
it was entirely uncalled for. He told me 
the well had gone dry years ago. It 
was one of the places, I assumed, where 
he had looked for the dog that howled 
so.” 

Professor Spencer raised his hand. 

“Hold!” he exclaimed. “Do you see 
the significance of this, George? Here 
are two diametrically opposed state- 
ments. One neighbor comes to that 
well and gets his drinking water. An- 
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other neighbor declares the well has 
long been dry. If there is nothing the 
matter with those two men, there 
certainly is something the matter with 
the well at Beacon Knoll. We must 
find out what it means,” he concluded. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AT CROSS PURPOSES, 


ELL,” George Spencer resumed 
finally, drawing a long breath, 
“I am pretty sure that my eyesight is 
still good. I saw that pail dripping 
water as Sam drew it up out of the 
well. Even the rope, for the lower few 
feet, was wet. I’ll take my oath that the 
pail went down empty. Now!” 

“And he did it twice?” ruminated the 
professor. 

“Jackson, one of the cops, told me 
he’d let the old fellow get his bucket 
filled in the night—soon after dark, in 
fact. He said he had a drink out of the 
bucket.” 

“And, Laura, Cummins told you 
the well was dry?” proceeded the pro- 
fessor. “All right. Something to be 
explained, and explained soon. Now, 
what other details, connected in any way 
with this affair, do either of you know 
that I do not? We must have an open 
and free discussion.” 

Laura and George looked at each 
other. The latter actually blushed when 
he saw how accusing the girl’s glance 
was. Yet- she was hiding something 
herself. She knew that she ought not 
to blame George as long as she con- 
cealed the matter of the envelope. 

“I wish that Monroe was at home,” 
added the professor with an unex- 
pectedness that startled the girl. “There 
are things that should be looked into 
at once. What he went into that house 
for the other evening—just before you 
entered it, George—puzzles me vastly. 
And he seems to have disappeared at 
that time quite as completely as the 
tramps disappeared, 
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“T should feel much more anxiety re- 
garding your brother, George, if we did 
not know that he is quite capable of 
taking care of himself in any situation. 
In all probability he knew nothing more 
about the history of the Beacon Knoll 
place than anybody else. He had no 
advantage over us. I am convinced if 
he had found any trace of the crimi- 
nals he would have revealed the fact. 
Why shouldn’t he?” 

Neither George nor Laura replied. 
The professor continued his reflections: 

“And yet, it is a fact that he has re- 
mained secretive about the whole mat- 
ter of John Dean’s disappearance. But 
then, he had dropped the matter—closed 
the case—before this murder was dis- 
covered. Could it be possible that 
Monroe suspected, or even learned as 
facts, certain things that we have not 
found out? Was he not frank at first 
—following his search of those prem- 
ises ?” 

“No, he was not!” exclaimed Laura, 
unable to bear more without speaking 
“Oh, daddy-professor! I cannot keep 
silent ég 

George had put out his hand to stop 
her; but she shook her head with de- 
termination. 

“Why, my dear?” questioned the 
blind man, turning toward her in sur- 
prise. 

“Morry was not frank with us. Not 
since that morning George drove him 
up to the house of disappearances and 
I went after him. Morry changed very 
much at that time. He changed toward 
me. He had already quarreled with 
George.” 

“He had!” exclaimed the startled pro- 
fessor. ' 

“The words we had had nothing to 
do with the John Dean case—not 
really,” interposed the big fellow, scowl- 
ing at the girl in apprehension. 

“I do not care!” the latter cried. 
“The whole thing is mysterious. Morry 
was never the same after my dinner 
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party and dance. That morning, when 
I knew George had left him there alone, 
I drove up in my car. It was just at 
daybreak. Morry was coming out of 
the front door when I reached there, 
and before he saw me he was reading 
a letter.” 

“Humph! What’s that got to do 
with it?” put in George. “He certainly 
was not getting his mail at the Beacon 
Knoll House.” 

“T do not know where Morry got that 
letter!” exclaimed the girl sharply. 
“But it was of importance. I know by 
the expression on his face. I caught 
him unaware. He crammed the letter 
into his pocket when he came to meet 
me. But the envelope——” 

The professor made the first move 
he had made for the last few minutes. 
He had been listening to her intently 
and in a strained attitude. He clapped 
one palm against the other sharply. 

“And the envelope?” he said. 

“Slipped out of Morry’s hand and 
went down behind the upper step. Yes- 
terday, while we were all up there look- 
ing at the body of that poor man, I got 
the envelope out of the crack. 4 

“How do you know it is the same 
envelope?” interrupted George, in such 
a tone that she was amazed. It seemed 
as though the big fellow did not want 
her to produce the envelope. She stared 
at him with flashing eyes as she drew it 
from her skirt pocket. 

“Here it is, daddy-professor,” she 
said determinedly. “And it is addressed 
to Morry. Tell him so, George! To 
‘Mr. Monroe Faweett.’” 

George did not look at her now. But 
he took the envelope and turned it over 
and over. 

“Of course,” the professor said, “it 
may have had nothing to do—that letter 
—with the mystery of John Dean or 
with Monroe’s reason for closing the 
case and remaining away from home as 
he has.” 
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“Or with his disappearance in that 
horrible house?” exclaimed Laura. . 
funny thing,” said 


“Well, 
George. 

“It is another thing that must be 
looked into,” his father declared, after 
a moment’s thought. “Neither of you 
recognize the handwriting on the en- 
velope, of course?” 

“Not I,” said George. 

“No,” Laura agreed. “Couldn’t we 
find some of Morry’s correspondence 
and compare this writing with that of 
those who were in the habit of sending 
him letters?” 

“I do not feel like interfering in his 
private affairs,” said the blind man. 
“No. First, George, get John Dean’s 
letter and the paper which Orville Kent 
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“signed the evening he called here.” 


“Oh!” exclaimed Laura. “Could it 
be a letter connected with the Dean mat- 
ter?” 

“What else?” asked the blind man 
thoughtfully. “He was then at work 
on the Dean case. We have a right to 
consider that the letter may have re- 
ferred to it.” 

“And where did he get it?” the girl 
murmured. “In that awful house? 
That morning? Impossible!” 

“There does not seem to be any illogi- 
cal thing impossible in this particular 
affair,” rejoined Professor Spencer. 
3ut he was plainly disturbed. “Have 
you the papers, George?” 

His son spread two sheets of paper 
on the table beside the envelope. “Here 
they are,” he said hopelessly. 

“Look at them carefully.” 

“That hand on the envelope looks 
nothing at all like John Dean’s writing. 
And as for Kent’s signature—humph!” 
muttered. George. “I should say that 
was even less similar.” 

“Tt is true,” the girl admitted, with a 
sigh. “I cannot see any relative line 
in the three.” 

“Describe that writing on the enve- 
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lope, Laura,” commanded Professor 
Spencer. 

“It is a handwriting without either 
fine lines or shading—a running hand of 
the same blackness all the way through. 
I never saw similar handwriting. It 
might have been made with a pencil 
dipped in very black ink. It was not an 
ordinary pen that was used—not even 
a stub.” 

“Should either of you think it was 
disguised ?” 

“Why,” said George slowly, “it runs 
too freely to suggest that. No, I should 
say that the writer did not try to as- 
sume a style that was not natural to 
him.” 

“Him?” asked the professor. 

“Oh, yes, daddy-professor,” said 
Laura. “I agree with George—quite, It 
is plainly a man’s hand and not at all 
disguised.” 

“Can’t tell much by just a written 
name. You know that, dad. Should 
think the writer might do a good deal 
in that line. Write a lot, I mean to say. 
Educated, without doubt. Strong imag- 
ination—for the letters are not closed 
up in several cases, and there is a sweep- 
ing flourish continuing the last ‘t’ of 
‘Faweett.’ I should say—I really should 
—that the chap might have been used 
more or less to writing Morry’s name, 
he does it so cleverly.” 

“You suggest, then, that it may be 
some old friend or regular correspond- 
ent of Monroe’s?” the professor said 
thoughtfully. 

Laura gazed at George sharply. She 
wondered if he were deliberately trying 
to make her discovery seem of little 
importance, either to the investigation 
or to Monroe Fawcett. This suspicion 
went with George Spencer’s ardent de- 
termination to make no explanation of 
his own discovery in the house of dis- 
appearances. She had revealed her 
secret; why would not George reveal 
his? 

“This may be of interest later,’ 


’ 
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the blind man presently, “but it suggests 
nothing of moment to my mind now. 
Ah! Here is Unc’ Abraham to an- 
nounce dinner. Afterward, children, 
I want to visit the scene of this mystery 
again. The evening is long. You don’t 
mind going up there again, do you, 
Laura, especially if George is along to 
keep off the ghosts and other buga- 
boos ?” 

“You cannot lose me, daddy-profes- 
sor,” declared the girl earnestly. “I 
want to know what the matter is with 
that well. Either it is a fairy well or 
Rash Cummins deliberately misled me.” 

“I wonder what for?” George said 
thoughtfully. “I thought the fellow was 
just plumb scared of haunts. Perhaps, 
after all, Rash is merely a good actor.” 

It was not a very social meal. How 
could it be, when the trio were all so 
deeply engaged in thought and each, 
perhaps, was a series of cogitations en- 
tirely different from that which troubled 
the minds of thé other two? 

Laura could not bring herself to speak 
to George at all. She felt that he was 
being deliberately unfair—both to his 
father and to her. As she had laid all 
her cards on the table, she considered 
that the big fellow should be ready and 
willing to do the same. She was very 
unhappy, and she was incensed with 
George and puzzled. 

Before the end of the meal the pro- 
fessor broached one subject which he 
evidently had forgotten to mention be- 
fore: 

“George, did you secure those things 
I told you over the telephone to get this 
morning?” 

“Certainly, dad. They are in a box 
in the hall.” ‘ 

“Don’t forget to put them in the car. 
Have you got as many as three?” 

“IT got half a dozen,” said his son. 
“They are all perfect, too. Doctor Pal- 
lin has inspected them himself. Are 
we going to let Laura go into the house 
with us to-night, dad?” 
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“Let me?” the girl cried scornfully. 
“T’d like to see you stop me, George 
Spencer.” 

“All right,” grumbled George. “You 
needn’t get so warm about it.” 

“I do not think there will be much 
danger, especially after the preventative 
measures we have planned to take. 
And, really, we may have alarmed our- 
selves for nothing. Who knows?” 

He spoke cheerfully enough. But 
Laura knew from the heavy look in 
George’s countenance that the big fel- 
low did not join in his father’s pre- 
sumed lightness of feeling. As for 
Laura herself, she stuck to the belief 
that the immediate future held much 
in store for them that was alarming. 
They had, so far, scarcely scratched the 
surface of the strange affair in the house 
of disappearances. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE MAN IN THE MASK, 


HEN the black car, driven by 

George Spencer, arrived at Bea- 
con Knoll, Tommy Wells was found 
conversing with one of the policemen 
set to guard the house and grounds by 
Chief Colt of Rainbolt. Thunderheads 
were rolling up the lake, and distant 
flashes of lightning with accompanying 
mutterings of thunder announced an 
approaching storm. 

Laura was nervous. She remem- 
bered with no slight feeling of appre- 
hension that other tempest when she 
and the reporter had been forced to take 
harbor on the porch of the old house. 
The beginning of the mysteries, for her, 
at least, was at that time, with that 
blinding flash of white light and the 
terrified scream of the tramp, “Romeo.” 

“We certainly are getting popular 
around here, Miss Bonnell,” said the 
reporter, giving his hand to the profes- 
sor as he stepped out of the car, but 
speaking to Laura. “Rainbolt is at last 
on the map. No less than four special 
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writers for New York papers have been 
in town getting stories. I can have a 
job whenever I please with the sheet I 
telephoned my story to. Oh, yes!” 

“And are you going to New York?” 
asked Laura rather wearily. 

“Not just yet, anyway,” and Tommy 
grinned. “Old Barring has come to 
life. He’s raised my pay. Thinks 
maybe I know what news is, after all.” 

“Say, Tommy,” interrupted George, 
in his usual bland manner, “do you 
know Sam Wishart?” 

“Sure. Queer codger. Spends most 
of his time doing a little dribbling 
freight business from landing to land- 
ing in that motor boat of his. What’s 
Sam wanted for?” 

George drew the reporter and the po- 
liceman, whom Laura heard called 
Jackson, to one side; but she could over- 
hear their brief conversation. 

“What should you say, Tommy, if I 
told you Wishart has been coming up 
here to the knoll to get his drinking 
water ?” George asked. 

“Should say he didn’t need to come 
often. He doesn’t use much water I 
guess. Why Oh, gee! Where does 
he get it?” 

“Out of the well.” 

“What well?’ demanded Tommy 
sharply. 

“There is not more than one well, is 
there, Mr. Wells?” asked Laura. 

But the reporter did nét reply to the 
girl. He glared at George in bewilder- 
ment, demanding again: 

“Out of that well? There’s no water 
in it. It went dry long ago. Houston 
says it’s been dry ever since he has 
known anything about the place. He 
says Arad Somes had trouble getting 
water from it before he died. Had to 
draw water in barrels from a spring 
up the road. Of course it’s dry. Sam 
Wishart has been stringing you.” 

“Holy mackerel!” muttered George. 
“And stringing you, too, I reckon, Jack- 


- son?” 
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“How in thunder did he do it?” de- 
manded the policeman. “I drank out 
of his bucket.” 

“And I can swear I saw the bucket 
come up out of the well, dripping over.” 

“Not out of that well,” declared 
Tommy. “I tell you it’s dry as punk.” 

“Don’t argue,” interposed the profes- 
sor sharply. “There has been some 
hocus-pocus that we do not understand. 
It is enough that the mistake has been 
made, and that man Wishart has been 
allowed to communicate twice with the 
party who is at the bottom of this mys- 
tery.” 

“And at the bottom of the weil?” 
cried Laura in amazement. 

“Perhaps both,” rejoined the blind 
man. “Officer!” 

“Yes, Professor Spencer.” 

“See that Wishart does not get to the 
well again. He would better be ap- 
prehended at once, I think—if he can be 
found. He lives near by, does he not?” 

“IT know where his house is,” said 
Tommy Wells. “I'll look him up. Sam 
Wishart! I declare I never would have 
thought he knew enough to get into a 
mess of this kind.” 

“Be cautious, Mr. Wells,” advised 
the professor. “Now, children, let us 
go into the house. Keep near that well 
yourself, Jackson.” 

“T will, sir,” replied the policeman. 

The thunder muttered louder as the 
blind man and his two companions 
stepped upon the porch. The storm 
door was wide open, being hooked back. 
The inner door was unlocked, and 
George pushed this in, leading the way 
with a box in his hand. It was not yet 
so dark that one could not see the grim 
outlines of the furniture and the over- 
head shadow of the wide-armed, old- 
fashioned chandelier in which several 
oil lamps had been wont to burn when 
the house was occupied by other than 
these uneasy spirits that now gave so 
much trouble. 

“Did you bring your flash light, 


Laura, my dear?” the professor asked. 
“Yes? And you, George?” 

“Yes, dad. Now, here are these 
other things,” said the big fellow in a 
low voice. 

“For mercy’s sake! What are 
those?” gasped Laura, as George opened 
the pasteboard box and dangled some- 
thing in his hand. 

“It won’t bite you,” he said, chuck- 
ling. “Here! I’ll show you how to put 
it on. Dad believes that there might 
be need of these.” 

“Gas masks, Laura,” observed the 
professor gravely enough. “You know 
what we believe has happened here. 
The doctors’ post-mortem examination 
bears out my conviction. The conges- 
tion of that poor creature’s lungs show 
that a poisonous gas brought about his 
death. We don’t mean to have any 
repetition of that accident.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor !” 

“Are you afraid?” he asked her. 

“If Iam I am not going to”back out,” 
the girl declared, inspired by a new spirit 
of confidence. Was it because George 
was present? George went about the 
preparations as though it were quite an 
ordinary matter. “Anyway, daddy- 
professor,” Laura said, “I’ve got a pis- 
tol and a flash light. And now this 
mask. I ought not to feel afraid. But 
how do you adjust this thing, George?” 

He showed her. When she snapped 
on her light to try it the next moment, 
she had difficulty in smothering her 
laughter. The ugly masks lent them all 
a goblinlike appearance. They could 
hear well enough ; but their voices were 
muffled. To have come unexpectedly 
upon such a figure in the half light of 
these rooms, might have frightened the 
least nervous person into hysterics. 
Memory of the little actor, Romeo, 
shrieking in the thunderstorm, recurred 
to Laura. Suppose some stranger, 
masked in this fashion, had been the 
cause of Romeo’s awful cry? 

“If they make and use gas here, the 
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criminals may, for their own protection, 
wear something of this kind,” reflected 
the girl. “I wonder what daddy-profes- 
sor thinks about it?” 

But she did not broach the subject 
then. The professor was impatient. 

“Come at once and look at that 
closet, George,” he said. “You ex- 
amined it before?” 

“Twice,” his son said briefly. “But 
I confess I did not draw the same con- 
clusion you did, dad. In fact, I did 
not really consider it of much im- 
portance.” 

“Ah-ha! It takes the old man—with 
his bright-eyed helper—to find impor- 
tant things that these young fellows 
overlook,” and the blind man chuckled. 
“Got the bar?” 

George produced the tool in question. 
He took his father’s arm, and, Laura 
following, they passed through the 
rooms to the first swinging door. 

“You light the way, Laura,” said the 
blind man cheerfully. “But keep well 
back. Just glance once into the kitchen, 
George, to make sure there is nobody 
there. Sh! Do you hear anything?” 
he suddenly asked, in a whisper. 

George murmured a negative. Laura 
was fastening the swinging door open, 
and she had heard nothing. 

“T thought I heard a rustling in the 
wall,” said the professor softly. “Fall- 
ing plaster, perhaps. Never mind. 
Now, George, we will open this closet ; 
but both of you fasten your masks be- 
fore you enter. Understand?” 

He buckled his own mask and then 
opened the door. Laura shot the beam 
of her torch into the place. George 
stooped to examine more closely the 
tiled floor. He first knocked with his 
knuckles upon it and then with the end 
of the bar he carried. Did it seem hol- 
low? He struck a resounding blow 
with the iron bar; then Laura, from the 
rear, seized his shoulder. 

Through the eyes of the mask he 
glared up at her. She held up her other 
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hand, commanding their attention. She 
was listening. In spite of the muffling 
masks George and the professor like- 
wise heard the sound that had startled 
Laura. Was it in the chimney? Was 
it overhead? George stood up, the door 
of the closet swung to, and they all three 
unbuckled the masks that they might 
speak. 

“T heard a door creak,” Laura de- 
clared, “just as though it had stuck and 
somebody pulled it open with force. 
It was up there,” and she pointed ceil- 
ingward. 

At the instant she spoke, there arose 
outside the house a hullabaloo of angry 
voices. The sounds came from ‘the 
rear premises; then several men ran past 
the house, under the dining-room win- 
dows. More yells, and pistol shots 
cracked in rapid succession. 

“What is that?” demanded the pro- 
fessor. “We have stirred up something 
at last, George.” 

“Wait, dad,” rejoined his son. “Wait 
right here. The police will tend to 
whatever is going on out there. But 
there is something upstairs Wait !” 

He wheeled and ran for the front hall. 
The blind man started after him. But 
Laura was ahead. 

“Oh!” she wailed in alarm. “Be care- 
ful, George! Oh, be careful! There is 
somebody up there.” 

The big fellow had already reached 
the stairway. The girl, desperately ex- 
cited as well as apprehensive for his 
safety, was at his heels. She dragged 
the pistol out of her skirt pocket. 
George, striding up the stairs two steps 
at a time, glanced back at her and waved 
a commanding hand. 

“Stop where you are!” he said. “See 
to dad.” 

In a moment he was in the gallery and 
had started toward the rear of the house. 
She knew he was going to the room 
over the kitchen, for the sounds ap- 
peared to come from there. The mut- 
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ter of thunder drew nearer; the light- 
ning was more vivid. 

At another time Laura’s spirit might 
have been ruffled by George’s brusque- 
ness. But now she was too excited and 
apprehensive to take offense. Should 
she run back to the professor, or should 
she wait to learn what happened up- 
stairs? She flung down her mask and 
waited. 

The upper hall was filled with shad- 
ows; but sufficient light entered 
through the windows to reveal the out- 
lines of any object that moved. She 
had been able to follow George’s move- 
ments plainly as he entered the rear 
passage. 

Then something occurred which 
forced a cry from Laura’s lips and 
caused her to drop the pistol while she 
covered her eyes with her hands. A 
vivid but ghastly light filled, it seemed, 
the whole house. She was bathed in its 
glare for several seconds; it blinded her. 
But it was not lightning; there was no 
accompanying crash of thunder. 

While the white flare winked out—as 
though a slide had been drawn across 
the orifice of a great dark lantern— 
Laura heard George’s voice rising to a 
shriek : 

“Good Lord! You?” 

In the hush that followed the girl 
heard a blow, a fall, and then, in a mo- 
ment, a quick, light step along the cor- 
ridor from the room into which she 
knew George had ventured. Laura 
seized her pistol and flash light again, 
advancing the former as she started up 
the broad stairs. But she was halted 
on the second step. . A figure appeared 
at the top of the left-hand branch of the 
stair—a figure, the head of which was 
enveloped in a gas mask. 

“George,” she cried, “what was it? 
What has happened ?” 

The masked man had started down 
the stairs. He carried a suit case in 
his left hand. Laura wondered where 
George had got that bag. 
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The thought startled her. It was fol- 
lowed by a discovery that equally 
thrilled her. It was not George Spencer 
at all who faced her at the landing of 
the stairway! 

For a breathless moment Laura Bon- 
nell feared for her life. She knew 
George had been overcome by this 
masked man, perhaps killed. Why 
should she expect mercy from this vil- 
lain—a desperate criminal, as she had 
every reason to believe? 

Then of a sudden the blood began to 
race in her veins again; the chill of 
fear was dissipated in a second of time 
—George was overborne. The blind 
man downstairs was helpless. It lay 
with her, girl though she was, to over- 
come this—this monster! 

She jerked up the pistol and pointed 
it steadily at the masked man. 

“Stop! Drop that bag! Put up your 
hands, or I’ll shoot you!” 

Her own steadiness of voice and 
hand surprised her. She betrayed no 
tremor. No huskiness had crept into 
her voice. The revolver gleaming in 
her hand was fixed unwaveringly upon 
the masked man. 

“George! Laura! Where are you?” 
shouted the professor again. 

Laura knew that he was stumbling 
toward the hall. Whoever the monster 
was on the stairs, she felt that she 
must overcome him—get rid of him in 
some way—before the blind man came 
into sight. 

“Drop your bag! Up with your 
hands!” the girl repeated, with a ter- 
rible gesture of the pistol. “In a mo- 
ment—I swear it!—I will shoot you if 
you don’t obey.” 

The bag dropped, or slipped from the 
masked man’s grasp. He uttered a 
muffled oath and—startling her in truth 
—he leaped into the air as though he 
would pitch upon her. 

Laura fired. The crash of the ex- 
ploding pistol echoed in the empty 
rooms like a fusillade of shots. But 
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the girl did riot pull the trigger a second 
time. 

The masked man had leaped com- 
pletely over her head and caught hold 
of the old chandelier which hung from 
the center of the hall ceiling. She 
might have shot him easily had she been 
so minded, as he swung above her; but 
for more than one reason she could not 
bring herself to such a desperate act. 

By the impetus of his swing the 
masked man was carried to the open 
door of the house, where he dropped 
with a crash. The next moment he had 
darted outside into the rain. 

“George! Laura!” shouted the blind 
man again. ‘“‘What has happened? 
Whom have you shot?” 

“No—nobody is shot, daddy-profes- 
sor,” the girl replied, starting up the 
stairs again. “Wait where you are for 
a minute—wait! I must go to George. 
Something has happened to him——” 

Her voice trailed away into sobs ; but 
the professor did not hear that. She 
sped up the stairs in a passion of fear 
and despair. What had happened to 
George, indeed? Not a sound had she 
heard from him since that awful cry: 

“Good Lord! You?” 

The blow that had followed—the fall 
—then silence! Laura suddenly dis- 
covered that what had befallen George 
Spencer was the most important thing 
in all the world to her. Her uncer- 
tainty of the last few weeks, ever since 
that night Marion had related her story 
to Laura—the girl had refused to face 
the problem of her interest in the foster 
brothers. 

She had been wont to compare Mon- 
roe Fawcett and George Spencer in the 
former’s favor. She seemed to have 
owed so much that was pleasant and 
desirable in life to Monroe, but if she 
had owed anything, Laura knew that 
she had now paid that debt. 

She had no thotght at this tense mo- 
ment for Monroe. It was George’s 
safety that held her full attention— 
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George, with whom and in whom she 
felt so secure! She grabbed up the suit 
case as she fled upward, for fear the 
masked man might return for it, and 
carried it with her as she approached 
the room over the kitchen. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ONE MORE DISAPREARANCE. 


[AURA had dropped her flash light 

somewhere—she did not know 
where—but there was still enough illu- 
mination from without to enable her to 
find her way through the rear hall to the 
big room. The door was closed; but it 
had not been closed she was sure when 
she had heard George utter that terrible 
cry. Nor had it been closed when that 
flash of light had seemed to fill the 
whole house and had all but blinded 
Laura. The masked man must have 
shut the door behind him when he left 
the room. 

And what had he left in there when 
he retreated from the apartment? What 
was behind the closed door? With her 
hand on the old-fashioned glass knob 
the girl hesitated, more frightened by 
the possibility of what she might find 
within than she had been by the appear- 
ance of the masked man himself. 

3ut George—George was there! He 
must have been injured or he would 
never have remained so long quiet. He 
needed her even more than did daddy- 
professor, whom she heard shotting 
again. The girl trembled, but she was 
by no means panic-stricken. It was 
fear for George that she experienced— 
for the safety of the man whom she had 
suddenly come to know was so precious 
to her—was so necessary to her happi- 
ness ! 

A faint flicker of lightning illumi- 
nated the passage again, and the rumble 
of thunder drew nearer. That awful 
flash—could it have been some form of 
electrical display, after all? ‘If she 
opened this door, would that flame spurt 
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out again? Had it originated in this 
room? Had Rudolph and Romeo been 
up here when Laura and Tommy Wells 
had heard the latter shriek in such 
boundless horror ? 

She dropped the bag and thrust for- 
ward the pistol; she turned the knob 
and then gave the door a fling from her 
that sent it crashing against the stop. 

There was nobody in the room! 

She did not need her flash light to 
illuminate the darkest corner. The pro- 
fessor and Laura that morning had 
opened wide the window blinds of this 
room. And a vivid flash of lightning at 
the moment lit up the place. It was 
empty indeed. 

Laura knew George had entered this 
room; she was positive of it. Yet she 
darted back and glanced into the open 
doors of the smaller apartments open- 
ing from this corridor. The rain was 
descending now in torrents, and the 
lightning was almost continuous. Had 
there been any person here, she must 
have seen him. 

She dashed back to the bigger room. 
She had felt a strong draught there, 
and now she saw that one of the win- 
dows was wide open. The lower sash 
was raised full. Had George Spencer 
gone out of that window? Was he in 
chase of the man in the gas mask— 
George’s gas mask, Laura believed? 

Hardly a minute had been spent in 
Making this search. Above the rush of 
the downpour and the crash of thunder 
Laura heard again the blind man’s 
voice: 

“George! Lauraf Where are you?” 
Not a cry of fear, but of strong excite- 
ment. Then: “I’ve got him! Quick!” 

Whom had he? What was happening 
below stairs? Laura turned and darted 
through the short hall and down the 
stairs, bag in one hand, pistol in the 
other. She bounded over the last three 
steps, landed on the hall floor, and 
sprang into the reception room. As she 
did so she kicked against the flash light 
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she had let fall when the man in the 
mask had swung over her head upon 
the chandelier. 

The excited girl grabbed up the light, 
dropping the bag to do so, and pressed 
the button. The light picked out in- 
stantly the two figures in the doorway 
of the dining room—the professor, still 
wearing the gas mask, grappling with 
another man. 

Was this the man who had dropped 
the bag, and at whom Laura had pre- 
viously fired? She half believed it was, 
as she sprang to the blind man’s as- 
sistance. 

“Stop it! Up with your hands!” she 
commanded, sticking the muzzle of her 
pistol into the small of the stranger’s 
back. 

She saw the professor’s hand loosen 
on the throat of his antagonist,.and the 
two staggered apart. 

“Laura! Look out for him 7 

“Gee! It’s the old professor!” 
croaked another voice, and as he turned 
Laura recognized Tommy Wells, the 
Express reporter. 

“What! Is it that newspaper man?” 
exclaimed Professor Spencer in a tone 
of disgust, dragging off his mask. “I 
thought I had hold of one of the men 
you shot at, Laura.” 

“How did you know it was my pistol, 
daddy-professor?” she stammered., 

“T knew it was not George’s heavy 
automatic. And these crooks, whoever 
they are, would not awake the echoes 
with their firearms when there are so 
many police about.” 

“They were shooting outside the 
house, just the same,” put in Tommy. 
“That is what started us all to running 
down toward Wishart’s cottage.” 

“Ah!” said the professor. “And im- 
mediately we heard steps overhead, and 
you and George found somebody up- 
stairs there, Laura?” 

“IT did—a man coming downstairs. 
He carried this suit case or bag or what- 
ever it is. I fired at him once, and he 
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went out the door, leaving this on the 
stairs.” 

“Ah!” said the professor again, turn- 
ing swiftly in the direction of Tommy’s 
voice. “And whom did you arrest 
down yonder by the lakeside?” 

“Not a soul,” admitted Tommy rue- 
fully. “We heard the sputter of Sam’s 
old motorboat, and that was all.” 

“The pistol shots and shouts then, 
were for the purpose of drawing the 
guards away from the house. An at- 
tempt was made by the criminals hived 
up here to escape while the guards 
were drawn away. And Laura says one 
man has escaped. But where is 
George?” 

“I—I do not know, daddy-professor,” 
gasped the girl. “George—George has 
disappeared !” 

“Great Godfrey!” ejaculated Tommy 
Wells. “Another disappearance ?” 

Laura Bonnell was sobbing. Her 
courage had seeped away, and she felt 
suddenly shaken and forlorn. The pro- 
fessor groped for her and passed a 
comforting arm about her shoulders. 

“There, there, my dear! It will all 
come right. George—— Mr. Wells!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“She speaks of a bag or something 
she has got possession of ?” 

“Yes sir. Here it is. A suit case, I 
should say. Locked.” 

“Take care of it, Mr. Wells,” com- 
manded the professor». “Do not let it 
get out of your hands until this thing 
is over. Now, Laura, courage! About 
George? What has become of him?” 

She had recovered her voice and 
could now tell them the particulars of 
the exciting happening in which she 
had been so recently engaged. The pro- 
fessor showed nothing but calm con- 
fidence. He said: 

“Either George has gone after that 
escaping crook or he will be found 
somewhere about the house.” 

“How could he have followed the 
masked man? He did not pass me on 
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the stairs,” said Laura. 
scream after that light flared up——” 

“Yes, yes, Miss Bonnell!” exclaimed 
Tommy. “What was that light? That 
is what brought me back to the house 
on the jump. And when I ran in here 
the professor grabbed me. Gee! With 
that gas mask on I didn’t know him.” 

“And did you see George?” demanded 
Laura. 

“No indeed, Miss Bonnell.” 

“And I am sure I have not 

“Let us go upstairs,” interposed the 
professor. “Take one of those masks 
from the box in the hall, Mr. Wells. 
We do not know what is going on here. 
I would not trust those devils, who- 
ever they are! You say that man you 
fired at was masked, too, Laura?” 

“T—I believe that was George’s mask 
he wore. I heard a blow struck—and 
a fall,” and Laura sobbed. “Oh, daddy- 
professor! I am alarmed for George.” 

“It will all come right,” said the pro- 
fessor again. “Don’t fear for George. 
He has been in many a bad scrape be- 
fore and has come through with colors 
flying.” 

His cheerful speech might hide con- 
siderable disturbance of mind; Laura 
or Tommy Wells could not detect his 
expression of countenance behind the 
hideous mask he wore. 

They mounted the stair, Tommy with 
the suitcase, Laura in advance with her 
pistol clutched tightly in her right hand 
and her left holding the flash light. She 
led the way to the back of the house 
and into the large room over the kitchen. 

“Here is where George went. I saw 
the flash—I heard him shout 2 

“What did he shout? What words 
did he use?’ asked the professor 
quickly. 

“He—he said: ‘Good Lord!’ I heard 
that,” stammered Laura. “Then I heard 
a blow struck, and a heavy fall. It must 
have been George, for it shook the floor. 
It was the fall of no light man.” 

“And then?” 
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“And then, in half a minute, I saw 
that masked man coming down the 
stairs.” 

“The door of this room was shut 
when you came to it?” 

“Yes, daddy-professor. That man 
had closed it behind him when he came 
out. And instead of finding poor 
George here on the floor, as I expected, 
the room was just as empty as it is 
now.” 

“And the window open yonder?” put 
in the professor, feeling the draught 
from it. “George went out of the win- 
dow. He went out that way to head off 
the man who attacked him, and whom 
you shot at.” 

“Do—do you really believe so?” mur- 
mured Laura. 

“Funny I didn’t see him, when I ran 
up this way from the shore,” muttered 
Tommy. He crossed the room and 
looked out into the rain. A flash of 
lightning for a moment revealed the 
ground below. “If he went out of this 
window he dropped nearly twenty feet. 
And it’s all flat stones down there. 
Break his ankles if he did it.” 

“If there are ledges or any other 
means of climbing down the face of the 
wall, George could have made it,” said 
the professor confidently. 

Tommy dropped the bag and swung 
himself out of the window. But it was 
fortunate he clung to the window frame 
as he went down. When he rested his 
weight upon the cap over the window 
below, the rotten board broke away and 
fell, 

“Gee!” exclaimed the reporter, work- 
ing his way back into the room. 
“George Spencer never rested on that. 
He weighs two hundred if he does an 
Ounce, and it wouldn’t hold even me. 
No, Professor Spencer, that is not the 
answer.” 

“We heard steps in this room it 
is true,” cogitated the blind man. 
“But—— You have looked into the 
other rooms on this floor, Laura ?” 
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“Into all these at the back,” she re- 
plied. 

“Mr. Wells, take your light and go 
upstairs. See if those rooms up there 
are empty.” 

The reporter obeyed without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. But in any case he 
need not have feared. The third story 
of the old mansion was empty. He 
came down and picked up the bag 
again. 

“No thoroughfare, professor,” he 
said. “Something surely enough has 
happened to George Spencer.” 

“He has disappeared! Oh, daddy- 
professor!” gasped Laura. 

“They’ve got him—sure as sure!” 
muttered the reporter. ‘And that light. 
Gee! When those two tramps disap- 
peared there was a similar flash of light. 
And the other evening—before Mr. 
Spencer searched the house—there was 
that flash of light. Then we found John 
Dean up here i 

“You are stringing a good many 
things together without much regard to 
logic,” interrupted the blind man 
sharply. “I am not giving up my son 
as either dead or injured. He may be 
a prisoner.” 

“To these darned crooks that are 
stirring up all this comboberation? I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

Laura _ remained _ silent. Those 
crooks! And who were they? Who 
had attacked George? She knew that 
he had recognized the man whom he 
had shouted at. Laura had not repeated 
to the professor all she had clearly heard 
George Spencer say: “Good Lord! 
You?” 

And the thought that the big fellow 
recognized his antagonist likewise sharp- 
ened the girl’s wits. That figure of the 
masked man coming down the stairs! 
It had been covered with a long dust 
coat—a coat such as a man would wear 
in a motor car—but she could not be 
mistaken in his height and general build. 
He was not of a bulky body like George, 
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nor anywhere near as tall. And there 
was about the man’s movements a light- 
ness and alertness that was always as- 
sociated in Laura’s mind with just one 
person. 

Suspicion, so rife in her thought for 
days now, quickened her belief to the 
acceptance of an identification that she 
abhorred, yet could not deny. That 
masked man was Monroe Faweett. It 
must have been Fawcett who had at- 
tacked George. And the suit case he 
had been forced to abandon—— 

Laura suddenly wondered, and with 
vast anxiety, what was in that suitcase. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
TREASURE TROVE. 


AGAIN Professor Spencer sounded 

the mantelpiece in the room over 
the kitchen—tapping, tracing the seams 
which had gaped between the several 
sections of the carved work; trying to 
force aside panels or drag sections of 


the heavy cabinet-work out of place. To 
no end. The combined efforts of the 
trio could not move any part of the 
mantelpiece the fraction of an inch. 


“No go!” declared Tommy Wells, 
dusting his palms. “If there is a secret 
closet in that chimney, the door can’t be 
opened from the outside.” 

“You have said a sensible thing, 
young man,” declared the blind man. 
“The passage must be there, however, 
and I'll get at it if I have to get a bat- 
talion of sappers on the job.” 

“Gee! Will you do that, professor?” 

“As soon as I can get the proper force 
here. Chief Colt must be present, and 
we must have more of his men. There 
may be other openings into this den 
which we do not suspect, and, when 
we start to break in, the rascals will 
run like rabbits out of their burrow.” 

They went downstairs again, and at 
the door the professor removed his hel- 
met and advised the others to do the 
same, 


“But anybody entering this hotse 
hereafter must wear one of these masks, 
There are five of them left, are there, 
Laura?” 

“Yes, daddy-professor.” 

“No sense in taking risks. Can you 
find that man Jackson, Mr. Wells?” 

The young reporter hurried away 
through the rain, which was now slack- 
ening. The lightning only flickered in 
the distance, and the thunder was but 
an angry muttering. 

“A nasty evening, my dear,” said the 
blind man. “I am afraid you will get 
wet.” 

“Wet!” she exclaimed with scorn. 
“Do you suppose I care about that? 
Poor George!” 

“Whatever has come to George, he 
will give a good account of himself,” 
said the blind man firmly. “We must 
not let anxiety for his safety interfere 
with the work in hand. By the way, 
Laura, say nothing about this bag to the 
police until we learn its contents.” 

Tommy Wells came back with the 
policeman. While the professor gave 
the man instructions regarding placing 
a guard at the well, another at Wishart’s 
cottage, and others in the house—but 
not without gas masks on—Laura beck- 
oned Tommy aside and whispered in his 
ear the blind man’s request about the 
bag. The reporter nodded and took it 
again into his own possession. 

“Now!” exclaimed Professor Spen- 
cer, turning to the young people. “I 
am not willing to continue the battering 
down of this fortress until I can com- 
municate with Chief Colt. And I be- 
lieve it would be better to make our real 
attack here in the daytime. Mr. Wells, 
can you drive our car?” 

“Yes, sir. Gladly. Shall I drive you 
and Miss Bonnell home?” asked the re- 
porter. 

“Tf you will. And you then may take 
a note for me to the chief of police, 
using the car to get you to Rainbolt. I 
presume you will want to get in touch 
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with your office to-night and as soon as 
possible?” 

“T want to get on the long-distance 
wire and tell all this to a certain New 
York editor. You shall tell me how 
much or how little to say, Professor 
Spencer. But you know,” said the 
eager reporter, “that this thing is get- 
ting bigger and bigger all the time. The 
house of disappearances will certainly 
be the making of Thomas Wells, news- 
paper man.” 

“IT presume so,” the blind man agreed 
rather grimly. “But I must say that 
this is one of those things which, being 
nourishment for one man, is another’s 
poison. This affair may be the making 
of you, Mr. Wells; but consider that 
murdered man P 

“And poor George!” whispered Laura 
in the reporter’s ear, as they all walked 
out of the house. 

The rain had stopped, but water was 
still dripping dismally from the roof of 
the porch. Laura kept her hand on the 
pistol in her pocket. She thought that 
the man who had abandoned the suit 
case was perhaps lurking somewhere 
out here in the darkness. And he might 
be armed, 

George had put on the side curtains 
before leaving home, and the interior 
of the car was practically dry. Laura 
guided the professor down the steps and 
to the car. They got in, Tommy turned 
on the lights, and the engine began to 
roar under his manipulation. They 
glided away frorh the grim and silent 
house and rolled down to the rain- 
soaked highway. 

“Home, first,” said the professor. 
“Mr. Wells will not mind the small de- 
lay. Besides,” he added, with that little 
chuckle which was characteristic of both 
George and himself, “I know he is curi- 
ous about the contents of’ that bag.” 

“You never said a truer word, sir, 
agreed Tommy. 

Laura Bonnell had heretofore given 
the bag but a single thought. What did 
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it contain? The incidents which had 
fallen in such quick succession since 
their arrival at the house of disappear- 
ances, had quite confused the girl’s 
mind. It was only now that she con- 
sidered ‘the possibility of the contents 
of the bag being of importance to their 
inquiry. 

During the rapid trip to the bungalow 
Laura’s thoughts were more concerned 
with the possibilities of George Spen- 
cer’s fate and the identity of the man 
who had dropped the bag. That indi- 
vidual, she was sure, had been recog- 
nized by George as well as by herself. 

Yaura’s long and intimate association 
with George and Monroe—her play- 
fellows and lovers both, in boy-and-girl 
fashion—made her deeply anxious for 
their well-being. That they had so 
seriously quarreled—George himself 
had now admitted it—wounded the girl 
sorely. 

She felt sure that George had sus- 
pected Monroe of a criminal connection 
with this mystery of the Beacon Knoll 
House since the evening he had searched 
the premises alone. And now this ad- 
venture had clinched her own belief in 
Monroe’s wrongdoing. How far did 
circumstances lead Professor Spencer 
to hold the same suspicion? 

Laura was silent during the ride to 
the bungalow. Tommy shut off the 
engine and followed them into the house 
with the bag. It was now nine o’clock. 

The professor, who walked about his 
own house as briskly as a man with ordi- 
nary eyesight, led the way to the library, 
found the wall-button just inside the 
door, and punched on the light for the 
benefit of his visitors. He heard Unc’ 
Abraham’s step and tossed the old col- 
ored man his hat and coat. 

“Take Mr. Wells’ things, Abraham,” 
he said. “You are at home, Laura. Let 
us have that bag, Mr. Wells, here at the 
table. Close the door as you go out, 
Abraham.” 
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He stood at the table, and his brisk 
hands ran over the oblong case. It was 
strongly made, and it was locked. The 
blind man drew from his pocket a knife, 
one of the parts of which was a button- 
hook. 

“We do not know what the contents 
of this thing may be; but I feel that it 
is right to discover the fact before re- 
porting to the police. Now—let—me— 

As he began to manipulate the lock 
with the crook of the buttonhook, 
Laura, her hands clasped, suddenly 
whispered : 

“Oh, daddy-professor! Ought you to 
do that? Suppose—suppose——” 

“Well, my dear, suppose what?” 

“If it should be something explo- 
sive?’ went on the girl anxiously. 

“Gee! A dynamite bomb?” gasped 
Tommy Wells. 

“You—you know what happened be- 
fore. Years ago, when you—you were 
hurt, daddy-professor.” 

“Great Godfrey!” the reporter ejacu- 
lated. “Who would want to blow us 
up? It can’t be anything like that.” 

“T acknowledge the fact that these 
criminals, whoever they are, may be 
quite equal to the planning of such an 
atrocity,” said the professor calmly. 
“But it does not seem that this thing was 
meant to get into our hands. The man 
dropped it there on the stairway quite 
involuntarily. It was something he was 
trying to get away with. It may be 
nothing but a clean shirt and his change 
of socks and a collar. At any rate—— 
Ah!” The lock had snapped. “We 
will run the risk, which I fancy is 
slight. Open sesame! What do you 
see, Laura?” 

“Why, daddy-professor!” she cried, 
as the two parts of the case fell open on 
the table. “It’s filled with packages of 
—of engraved certificates. They—they 
must be bonds, Isn’t that strange!” 
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Tommy Wells’ shrill voice took up the 
word: 

“Bonds? I should say there were. 
Gee, professor! they are all Victory 
Bonds. Thousand-dollar bonds—five- 
thousand—ten-thousand ! Look at 
them! Why, there’s a fortune here—a 
fortune! And that guy, whoever he 
was, was getting away with ’em.” 

“United States bonds?” asked the 
professor, groping for a package. 

“Treasury bonds. This very last is- 
sue, I believe. My goodness!” ejacu- 
lated the reporter. ‘We've unearthed 
the biggest robbery of the year. I tell 
you there are hundreds of thousands 
here. It’s a fortune!” 

“Tt is a fortune, is it?” the professor 
repeated, having broken the band which 
held the package he had secured and 
running the sheets through his sensi- 
tive fingers. “Tell me, Laura, to how 
much does this package add up?” 

The girl looked over his shoulder, 
whispering rapidly to herself. Then: 

“A hundred one-thousand-dollar 
bonds, daddy-professor. A hundred 
thousand dollars!” 

“What did I tell you? Here are fifties 
and hundreds and five hundred. Dear, 
dear, what a haul! Who do you sup- 
pose has been robbed? Some bank?” 

“From what you both tell me,” said 
the blind man dryly, “I should think 
the treasury itself has been pillaged.” 

“Then that is what is up there at 
Beacon Knoll!’ Laura said, her voice 
trembling. “A band of bank robbers!” 

“But, hang it all!” muttered Tommy 
Wells. “I don’t understand. Such a 
quantity of bonds—half a _ million’s 
worth, perhaps—and I can’t recall any 
robbery of late that anywhere totaled 
such a sum. There has been a bond- 
stealing syndicate uprooted in New 
York; but they never touched this issue. 
For it was not on the market at that 
time.” 

“Describe the face of these bonds to 
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me, Laura,” said Professor Spencer 
quietly. 

“They look just like the bonds I 
bought myself, daddy-professor.” She 
read the engraved lines, and, while she 
did so, Tommy was rapidly running 
through the various packages and com- 
puting the amounts. 

“Great Godfrey!” he gasped for a 
second time. “I was right. Half a mil- 
tion—half a million cold. What do you 
know about that?” 

“A big stake,” said the professor, nod- 
ding to Laura when she had finished. 
“A big stake, Mr. Wells. And we may 
be sure that—if the bonds are good— 
they had no business to be in the hands 
of those criminals in the house of dis- 
appearances.” 

“If they are good?” Tommy Wells re- 
peated, and Laura uttered an ejacula- 
tion of surprise. 

The blind man was examining the 
back of one of the bonds. That is, he 
was running the balls of his fingers 
over it as he spoke. “The engraved 
lines on the back here—do they look 
quite like the lines on the backs of other 
bonds ?” 

“Why, I 
Laura. 

“I don’t own enough bonds to have 
become an expert on that point,” ob- 
served the reporter. “But if you ask 
me, I should be perfectly willing to ac- 
cept any of these as the genuine article. 
I bet they would draw good money at 
the sub-treasury.” 


suppose so,” murmured 


To be concluded in next week’s issue 
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“Wait,” said the blind man briefly. 

He walked confidently to the hearth. 
Above the low mantelshelf there was 
a beautiful landscape in a deep frame, 
about two feet by five. He pressed a 
release-button hidden cunningly some- 
where, and the picture swung outward 
as though the frame were hinged at the 
top. A sliding rod braced it like an 
awning. 

Into the chimney was built a small 
safe. The combination knob was quite 
within the reach of the professor. His 
sensitive fingers grasped this knob firmly 
but lightly. The onlookers saw that he 
placed the ends of the fingers of his 
other hand upon the plate of the lock. 
Then he began to twist the knob cau- 
tiously—first one way, then the other. 

Were the sound of the tumblers audi- 
ble to his ear or not, Laura and the re- 
porter did not know. At least they 
heard nothing. Yet in some manner the 
falling of the tumblers into their slots 
was apprehended by the blind man. In 
two minutes or less, he uttered a satis- 
fied sigh and swung back on the handle 
of the safe door. It opened slowly. 

He knew exactly what he wanted, it 
seemed, for his hand groped for only a 
moment inside, then drew out a 
japanned cash box. This he brought 
to the table, leaving the door of the 
wall safe ajar. 

“T have bonds here,” Professor Spen- 
cer said quietly. “Let us see how they 
compare with the fortune you two say 
is in that suit case.” 
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Disappearances 


OLD CRIMINAL. GOT 


LITTLE FROM CRIME 


OR all the crimes of my life I have not realized five dollars,” John Barry, 


seventy-six years old, said recently. 


of fifty-nine years, one half of which was spent in various prisons. 


3arry has confessed to a criminal career 
The old 


man was arrested again recently and lodged in the jail at Norristown, Pennsylvania, 


for theft. 





% Walter Pierson 


Author of ‘The Satchel’s Secret,’’ etc. 


left the express elevator at 

the fourteenth floor of the 

building. Tom Murch walked 

slowly down the wide corri- 

dor with its wainscoting of pure marble 

and came to a stop a few feet from the 

front door of the suite of offices used 
by Samson Bralier. 

One glance was enough to explain 
to any observing man that this Samson 
Bralier either was enjoying the height 
of prosperity in his business, or was 
“throwing a bluff” with full force and 
effect. Tom Murch happened to know 
—having spent considerable time find- 
ing it out—that it was genuine prosper- 
ity. 

Murch was a sort of peculiar-look- 
ing individual. A student of the human 
countenance would have decided that 
courage and fear were mingled in 
Murch’s face, determination and falter- 
ing, a queer conglomeration of oppos- 
ing qualities. 

He was a medium-sized man, and at 
the first glance seemed to be more pow- 
erful than he was in reality. He had 
enjoyed days of prosperity following 
nefarious work, and he had spent a 
couple of terms in prison, the last being 
for a full seven years. Now and then 
a flash of the old courage came to him, 
to be dimmed almost instantly by re- 
membrance and the knowledge that he 
was not all powerful, as he formerly 
had declared himself to be. 

“Some suite!” Tom Murch told him- 
self, smiling a bit. He stood back 
against the marble wainscoting for the 
moment, as though waiting for some- 


body, and watched the ebb and flow of 
the human tide before him—clerks, of- 
fice boys, stenographers, typists, mes- 
sengers, brokers, men of affairs. It was 
as good as a show. 

But there was another reason for 
Murch’s hesitation and observation. He 
was making an attempt to absorb some 
of the atmosphere of the place and ac- 
quire a rich and prosperous feeling. He 
wanted to be at his best in the inter- 
view that he hoped to have within a few 
minutes with Samson Bralier. 

He extracted a cigar from ‘his waist- 
coat pocket, bit off the end, and chewed © 
the cigar into one corner of his mouth. 
He did not light it. He hoped that he 
looked important and __ businesslike. 
Some noted financiers, he knew, chewed 
their cigars instead of smoking them. 
He gathered his courage and then 
stepped forward briskly and entered the 
outer office of the Bralier suite. 

At the railing inside the door, Tom 
Murch got out one of his cards. He 
did not glance around the office or con- 
template the employees. He acted 
exactly as though offices as elaborate 
and prosperous-looking as this were 
commonplace affairs in his life, things 
he saw every five minutes in the busi- 
ness day. 

“Sir?” a girl asked. 

Tom Murch extended the card. 

“Mr. Bralier himself, and at once, 
please,” he said. 

“Appointment, sir?” 

“No. Just reached the city—been 
away. Take him the card at once, 
please. I am quite sure that he’ll be 
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eager to see me, and that you will not 
be censured for interrupting him if he 
happens to be busy.” 

Tom Murch smiled as he finished 
speaking, smiled as a big man of affairs 
smiles at some little office girl who is 
doing her best to become a_ business 
woman. Murch could smile, too! That 
smile had been his stock in trade on 
more than one occasion. The girl 
smiled in reply, simply because she 
could not help it, and then hurried away 
with the card. 

Murch sighed, glanced around the big 
outer office, sat down in the nearest 
chair, and began running through a 
bundle of documents he took from an 
inner pocket. He was playing a bluff, 
and he knew it, but he hoped that no- 
body else did. 

It was several minutes before the girl 
returned, and then she said that Mr. 
Bralier would see Mr. Murch at once. 
Murch felt a great relief at this state- 
ment. He had been afraid that Bralier 
would try to dodge him, that he would 
have to exercise his ingenuity to get 
Bralier’s ear. 

He followed the girl along a short 
hall and to the door of the private of- 
fice. The girl closed the door and with- 
drew after Murch had entered. Murch, 
removing his hat, stepped briskly across 
the room to where Samson Bralier sat 
behind his big, mahogany desk. Murch 
was working his famous smile again, 
and his right hand was extended. 

“Old Sam!” Tom Murch exclaimed. 
“Olid Sam Bralier! What a sight for 
sore eyes! Fat and prosperous——” 

“Kindly sit down, Mr. Murch,” Sam- 
son Bralier said in a stern voice. He 
did not respond to Murch’s smile, and 
he evidently did not see Murch’s out- 
stretched hand. 

“So that’s it!” Murch said, the smile 
gone as he sat in the chair at the end of 
the desk. “Rich and influential and 
powerful, now, and so you growl at 
your boyhood friends, eh?” 
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“You wished to see me on business?” 
Bralier asked. 

“T was in the city, so thought I’d look 
you up and say hello,’ Murch replied. 
“Seems you're getting along fine. I 
always said that you’d win out!” 

“Um itd 

“Let’s see! Chemistry, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Samson Bralier said. “I 
made good during the war, was making 
good before. And then, naturally, I 
branched out.” 

“Glad to see an old friend clipping 
the coupons,” Murch declared. His 
words were fair enough, and the tone 
in which he spoke them, but the ex- 
pression around Murch’s eyes belied 
both tone and words. 

“Did—did you want to see me about 
anything in particular?’ Samson Bra- 
lier asked. 

“Possibly,” said Murch. 

“May I ask you to be ina hurry about 
it? I’m a bit busy this morning.” 

“But not too busy to pay a little at- 
tention to me!” Tom Murch replied, 
suddenly slapping one of his hands 
down on the desk before him and speak- 
ing in a lower and sterner tone. 
“Bralier, don’t get the idea that I’m 
scared by a little mahogany furniture 
and a score of cheap office clerks and 
stenographers. You can’t throw a 
front that’d scare me!” 

“What do you want?” Bralier de- 
manded. “I happen to know some 
things about you, Murch.” 

“And I happen to know a few things 
about you, Bralier. Don’t forget that!” 

“TI see!” Bralier replied. “You've had 
two specialties, Murch—blackmail and 
burglary. Which is this?” 

“Why, confound you!” 
claimed. . 

“Might as well put the cards on the 
table,” Samson Bralier declared. “I 
know this visit isn’t merely to renew an 
acquaintance broken by your—er—so- 
journ at the expense of a certain west- 
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ern State! 


Murch ex- 
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“Yes, I was in prison!’ Murch said 
sneeringly. “Any man is liable to make 
a little slip now and then, you know. 
Seems to me, if I remember correctly, 
that you have graced a certain State in- 
stitution yourself.” 

“Ah! So that’s it!” Samson Bralier. 
exclaimed. “It is to be blackmail in- 
stead of burglary.” 

“T’d advise you to be more careful in 
the choice of your words,” Murch said. 

“But I am not inclined to be,” Sam- 
son Bralier declared. “If you make an 
attempt to blackmail me, it doesn’t fol- 
low that I should not say what I think 
of you!” 

Murch grinned. “Go as far as you 
like, Sam!” he said. “Hard words just 
bounce off me, you know.” 

“T imagine so! Suppose you tell me 
what’s on your mind, if anything.” 

Samson Bralier sat back in his chair, 
his eyes narrowed. Tom Murch looked 
at him closely. They were like two an- 
tagonists measuring each other. 

Murch grinned again and reached 
into an inner pocket. He extracted a 
bundle of documents. 

“Sam,” he began. 

“Call me Bralier! 
friends call me Sam.” 

“All right! We strive to please. 
Bralier, I have here some stocks. I’m a 
bit pinched for ready cash in a deal I’m 
putting over, and so I’d like to market 
this stock. Don’t want a loan—want 
to sell outright.” 

“What stock?” Bralier asked. 

“One hundred thousand shares of the 
Pine-Fir Oil Company.” 

“Um! And what are you asking for 
the stock, Murch ?” 

“It’s a good stock,” Murch said. 

“Yes—a fine example of the engrav- 
er’s and printer’s art,” Bralier asserted. 
“They put out some pretty stock these 
days.” 

“Tt started to sell at only ten cents a 
share i 

“And now is quoted ten shares for a 
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cent, with no takers,” Samson Bralier* 
declared. j 

“You see, Bralier, I am expecting 
this to develop into a good thing,” 
Murch said, stifling a grin. “I’d hate to 
dispose of it and learn later that some 
man had made a fortune. But I’m will- 
ing to split. Suppose we say a dollar 
a share.” 

“Hundred thousand dollars?” 

Vas”* 

“T can have nice, new stock printed 
cheaper than that,” Samson Bralier 
said. 

“Possibly you don’t understand 

“Oh, I understand perfectly!” Bra- 
lier interrupted. “Murch, we were boys 
together in a little Western town. You 
started in stealing bottles and junk at 
the age of ten, and as you grew older 
your ambitions soared. You became a 
swindler, a burglar, a man who made 
the police gnash their teeth. 

“Then they caught you, and you got 
eighteen months in the pen because you 
were young, and it was the first time 
they had sent you up. Those eighteen 
months behind bars didn’t cure you at 
all. You started out to follow the same 
old trail.” 

“Well?” Murch said sneeringly. 

“For a few years you won out hand- 
somely—and then they caught you 
again. This time they handed you 
seven years. You've been out about six 
months.” 

“You are well informed,” Murch 
said. “Now let me tell the other side 
of the story. You smashed a man on 
the head with an iron bar and got sent 
up for three years and a half for mur- 
derous assault. When you got out, you 
moved here and started in business. 
You’ve made good. You've got a cer- 
tain place in society, and you have been 
playing politics a bit. You’re married 
and have three children. You're rich 
and respected, which means that you 
have some enemies.” 

“Certainly,” said Bralier. 


) 
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“All right! One of your most pow- 
erful enemies owns two newspapers in 
this man’s town. Suppose, Bralier, he 
was to be told about your little sojourn 
in the penitentiary ?” ; 

“I supposed that you were leading up 
to that,” Bralier said. “The inference, 
I suppose, is that the editor you men- 
tion, and the dear public, will not re- 
ceive this news concerning myself if I 
pay you a hundred thousand dollars for 
some worthless stock?” 

“Something like that,” said Murch. 

“Uh-huh! And if I make the deal 
with you, you'll come running to me 
every now and then for some more 
money. A bDlackmailer always does 
that.” 

“That’s a risk you run,” Murch said 
boldly. “And what are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Murch, I smashed that man on the 
head because I heard him insult a 
woman. I had a devilish temper in 
those days. I went to the pen for vio- 
lence—but never have I been accused 
of dishonesty. Now, Murch, you go 
right ahead and make my past life pub- 
lic !” 

“You mean that you won’t make a 
deal ?” 

“My wife knows, and my children 
know. I am not afraid to stand before 
the public. It would hurt me, possibly, 
but not so much as my self-respect 
would be hurt if I yielded to you. 
Blackmail doesn’t go with me, Murch!” 

“No?” Murch said, sneering nastily. 
“Brailer, I think we’re going to clash! 
I’ve hated you all my life. You always 
managed to get the best of me when we 
were boys, and here you are swimming 
in coin while I’m almost on the rocks!” 

“What about it?” Brailer asked. “TI 
suppose, since you can’t work blackmail, 
you'll try your other specialty—bur- 
glary! See that vault in the corner, 
Murch? It’s burglar proof!” 

“Yeh? There ain’t any such animal. 
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If I wanted to get into that vault, I’d 
do it!” 

“T’m telling you, Murch, that it is 
burglar proof!” Samson Bralier said. 
“T’m warning you—if you have some 
faint idea of trying to tackle it! And 
I'll tell you this, Murch, you poor fool 
—you get into that vault and rob it, 
and I’ll stand back and never mention 
you or your works! My word is worth 
something.” 

“Yes, I know it!” Murch said. “But 
if I wanted to rob that vault, I’d do 
it. However, I am not walking into any 
of your traps. Good morning!” 

“One moment more,” Bralier said. 
“If you give that news about me out on 
Saturday afternoon, it’ll probably have 
a big display in all the Sunday morning 
papers. In case any of the editors want 
fresh photographs of me, tell them to 
see my secretary.” 

Samson Bralier laughed. Murch 
growled a curse and hurried from the 
office. 


II. 


Murch, returning to the third-rate 
hotel where he resided, went to his 
room, removed hat and coat and waist- 
coat, flopped himself into a chair near 
the window, and cursed! 

He told himself that the last term in 
prison had made a coward of him. He 
had not been able to strike fear to the 
heart of Samson Bralier! 

Murch needed funds, too. He had 
anticipated an easy raid on the Bralier 
money chest. He had not expected to 
get the hundred thousand dollars, but 
he had expected to get at least fifty 
thousand on the first visit, and more 
later. And Bralier had laughed him 
down! What good would it do him to 
go to the newspapers with the story of 
Bralier’s term in prison? His own rec- 
ord was a bad one, and he might get 
into trouble. It was not that sort of 
revenge he wanted, anyway—it was 
money ! 
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Had he been able to see Samson 
Bralier at that moment, Murch might 
have taken heart and attacked again. 
Bralier sat before his desk like a man 
crushed. He had acted bravely before 
Murch, but he was desperately afraid. 

That boyhood escapade was nothing, 
the way some persons looked at it. He 
had struck another man in a good cause. 
Yet he had been given a term in prison. 
To a great many people a term in prison 
is that and nothing more or less, all 
convicts are convicts, no matter what 
the charge. Bralier knew it. 

And his wife and children did not 
know, despite what he had told Murch. 
He feared to have them know now. He 
was afraid that Murch, in his anger, 
would make the story public. He had 
a daughter engaged to a promising 
young man who undoubtedly would 
break the engagement if he learned that 
his fiancée’s father had been in prison. 
His wife held an enviable position in so- 
ciety, and that would be ruined! 

Bralier was afraid. He could only 
watch and wait, fear to look at every 
issue of the daily press, live in a Hades 
of suspense. But Murch did not know 
that, did not know that Bralier half 
wished he had submitted to the black- 
mail. 

Murch got up from the chair and 
paced the floor for a time, his rage al- 
most consuming him. Blackmailer and 
burglar, Bralier had said. Suppose he 
tried burglary? 

That vault in the Bralier suite un- 
doubtedly always contained a small for- 
tune. And Bralier might think that it 
was burglar proof, but Tom Murch 
knew better. He bet himself that he 
could get into it. 

He would have to move slowly and 
take it easy, he knew. Bralier might be 
trying to trap him. He had funds 
enough to last him for a month or so, 
if he used care. So he decided to play 
burglar, to use all his skill in planning 
the crime and the get-away, to have 


funds and laugh at Samson Bralier in 
the end! 

Murch moved to another quiet hotel, 
making sure that he was not noticed and 
traced. And then he began his work. 
He acquainted himself well with the 
big office building and its force of em- 
ployees. He learned facts regarding 
the elevator men and the hours they 
worked, the janitors, the watchmen. He 
made a map of the Bralier suite, show- 
ing its relation to other suites on the 
same floor, and on the floors above and 
below. 

That day in Bralier’s office he had 
noticed the door of the vault. He knew 
the kind, the model, the makers. He 
gathered a lot of literature about that 
vault, and about the other things made 
by the firm. Murch was taking his 
time, working slowly, careful to arouse 
no suspicion and make no mistake, 

All these days the white heat of 
wrath played on him. Once he saw 
Bralier at a distance, and the sight en- 
raged him for an hour or more. Bralier 
was beginning to look and feel better. 
Days had passed, and Murch, evidently, 
had not made the story public. 

Then there came a night when Murch 
determined upon his first visit to the 
vault. He put on a dark, inconspicu- 
ous suit and wore a cap. About eleven 
o’clock he walked along the street be- 
fore the huge office building, noticing 
the two elevator men on duty in the 
corridor. The cigar store in the en- 
trance had closed at ten o’clock, Murch 
knew. 

He went around the block and darted 
finally into the dark alley behind the 
building. Noiselessly he made his way 
along the side of the structure until he 
came to where a five-foot wall protected 
the rear of a little court, or light well. 

Murch got over the wall. He took 
from beneath his coat a length of thin, 
strong rope. He weighted one end of 
this and tossed it upward and across the 
lowest rung of the fire escape. Then 
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he pulled himself up to the first land- 
ing, bracing his feet against the wall. 

It was a long climb to the fourteenth 
floor, though not at all difficult on the 
modern fire escape. The court was in 
darkness, and Murch was not afraid of 
being seen, save when he passed win- 
dows and rested on landings, and he 
was very careful when he did that. 

He reached his destination success- 
fully and stopped on the landing outside 
a window of the Bralier suite. Now he 
watched and listened for a time, and 
then examined his watch, which had a 
luminous dial. The watchman on that 
floor, Murch knew, should be in the 
other corridor at this time. 

Snapping the catch of the window, he 
crept inside. He was in a room used by 
clerks, and in which some office sup- 
plies were stored. Murch flashed his 
electric torch and examined the catch 
on the window. He had not torn the 
wood. He screwed the*catch back into 
place with a tiny screw driver, looked 
at his work, and thought well of it. 
There was nothing to show that the 
window had been forced. Some clerk 
in the morning would think it never had 
been locked the night before, and say 
nothing about it, for fear of censure. 

Murch passed through the office ad- 
joining and entered the little hall. There 
was no light burning in Bralier’s pri- 
vate office, yet Murch hesitated, listened 
at the door. Finally he tried the knob 
and found that the door was locked. 

He had expected that. He had no- 
ticed the brand of lock when he had 
been there before, and had almost a 
score of keys ready. He tried them, 
and the: sixth unlocked the door. 
Murch slipped that key into a pocket 
of his waistcoat and put the others in 
another pocket. 

Now he was in the private office. He 
closed the door behind him, listened a 
moment, and then flashed his electric 
torch carefully. The office was empty, 
but the shades were not drawn at the 
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windows. However, those windows 
faced the street and were on the four- 
teenth floor, so Murch had little to fear. 
Had they been on the court, he would 
have drawn the shades. 

He hurried across to the door of the 
vault in one corner of the office. A 
neat sign about eight inches square was 
hanging from the combination knob. 
Murch read it swiftly. 


NOTICE. 
Burglars Are Hereby Notified That an 
Attempt to Enter this Vault May 
Mean Death. 


Murch shivered, and then grinned. 
He snapped off the electric torch, but 
it seemed that he could still see the 
sign. He listened a moment, flashed 
the torch again, and stepped closer to 
investigate the vault. 

“Bluff!” said Murch. 

Knowing a few things about safes, 
vaults, and burglar alarms, it did not 
take him long to investigate. There was 
the electric plate and alarm system, and 
he knew how to overcome that. He 
looked at the combination knob and 
grinned again. That would not present 
great difficulties either. There was not 
even a time lock. 

Getting into that vault would be ab- 
surdly simple, Murch decided. And 
sudden fear came to him—fear that, 
after he got in, there would be little 
of value there to reward him. Surely 
a man like Samson Bralier would have 
his property protected by the very latest 
appliances. 

Murch knew all that he had come to 
find out. He flashed the torch and 
glanced around the office, hurried to the 
door and fixed the latch, backed out, 
closed the door gently and heard the 
lock slip into place, and continued along 
the hall and to the window by which he 
had entered. 

Out on the fire-escape landing, Murch 
closed the window and began the de- 
scent. At the bottom he hid the rope 
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behind a small pile of brick some con- 
tractor had left there. He made sure 
that his torch and tools were secreted 
in his clothing. He got over the wall, 
went through the alley, and crept into 
the street. Half an hour later he was 
in his hotel room. 

Murch threw away all the useless 
keys on his way home, making sure 
that they went into the manhole of a 
sewer. Safe in his room, he disposed 
of torch and tools beneath a loose board 
in the floor. Then he sat down before 
the open window and puffed at a cigar. 

He decided to wait a few days longer 
before striking. There were a few 
more tools he wanted, and he would 
have to locate some safe member of the 
underworld from whom to get them. 
And then he would teach Samson Bra- 
lier a lesson! 

The get-away was planned well. Let 
him but get a few blocks from that 
office building with his loot, leaving his 
tools behind to puzzle the police, and 
he would be safe. That part of the af- 
fair did not bother him at all. What 
was bothering him now was whether 
there would be enough in that vault to 
pay him for his trouble. 


III. 


Four nights later Tom Murch de- 
cided to strike. His preparations were 
completed, he had arranged his get- 
away, and the night was going to be 
stormy. 

At dusk he ate a hearty meal at a 
café, and then returned to his hotel 
room. He stretched out on the bed 
and perused a book for an hour or so, 
calming his nerves, getting his mind off 
the work to be done. Then he arose, 
dressed, as he had on that other night, 
and began pacing the room. 

He was working himself up to the 
proper pitch, he told himself. He 
wanted to enlarge upon his wrath at 
Samson Bralier, wanted to lash himself 
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into the feeling that the entire world 
was against him, and yet he had to suc- 
ceed. He would be alert, then, on 
edge, cautious, and swift at the same 
time. He was not unlike an actor get- 
ting into his part before entrance to the 
stage. 

It was fifteen minutes before mid- 
night when he slipped out of the little 
hotel through the alley entrance. He 
walked briskly down the street against 
the strong wind and gusts of rain, hold- 
ing an umbrella close before his face. 
Anybody observing him would have 
taken him for a respectable citizen 
hurrying home or going about his busi- 
ness. 

Murch was thinking as he walked, 
going over all the details, making sure 
that he had committed no mistake. The 
handle of the umbrella had been pol- 
ished that afternoon, and he had not 
touched it again before putting on the 
gloves he now wore. He might have 
to abandon the umbrella, and he did not 
forget that his finger prints were regis- 
tered at police headquarters. 

He passed in front of the office build- 
ing and glanced into the corridor. The 
two elevator men on night duty were 
sitting before their cages, talking. It 
was probable that, on such a night, 
there was nobody in the building except 
the elevator men and watchmen. The 
janitors had finished their work and 
had gone. 

Murch got into the alley, came to the 
little wall, and got over it. He left his 
umbrella in a corner and got the rope 
from beneath the pile of brick. 

He worked slowly and cautiously to- 
night. And he kept telling himself that 
he must win, must collect all possible, 
to be even with Samson Bralier! 

Bralier had bested him in life’s bat- 
tle! Bralier had always bested him! 
He would take from Bralier, if it was 
in the vault, enough to live comfortably 
for years, and while he lived in comfort 
he would think of Bralier and chuckle! 





Burglar Proof 


Murch reached the fire-escape land- 
ing on the fourteenth floor, watched and 
listened for a moment, and then felt in 
his pocket for tools. 

He did not snap the catch this night. 
He fastened a suction cap to the pane 
of glass, cut out the pane, pulled it out, 
and put it aside carefully. That loos- 
ened catch- might have been noticed 
after his other visit and the window 
wired. Murch was taking no chances. 

Then he crept inside, watched and 
listened for fully ten minutes, and then, 
sure that he had sent in no alarm, went 
swiftly and silently into the little hall 
and along it to the door of the private 
office of Samson Bralier. 

He used the key and let himself in, 
and closed and locked the door behind 
him. In case of interruption, he would 
stand beside the door and strike-down 
the man who entered. Murch did not 
intend to be captured and sent back 
to prison for a long term. 

Now he crossed toward the vault, 
flashing his electric torch. He drew 
the shades at the windows this time, for 
he would be there for an hour or more, 
if everything went well. 

Once more he studied the door of 
the vault and grinned as he read the 
sign. A sudden suspicion came to him 
as he reached toward that sign. He 
bent nearer, inspecting it carefully, and 
grinned again. A tiny electric wire ran 
from the frame of the sign to the com- 
bination knob. 

It was the work of less than five 
minutes to kill that wire without send- 
ing in an alarm. Murch found the 
usual wiring at the bottom of the vault 
door after that and circuited around it 
carefully. 

He stopped to listen now and then, 
and once he crouched in a corner when 
he heard two watchmen talkiag in the 
corridor outside. But he was suffered 
to continue his work with only this 
minor interruption. 


And then the combination! Murch 
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grinned as he worked. This work did 
not call for violence so much as it did 
careful and skillful labor. 

“Burglar proof! Huh!” 

He was done! He had won! He 
had only to pull the heavy door open 
and enter the vault. Possibly, once in- 
side, he would find that another door 
had to be forced or a safe opened, but 
he had come prepared for that. As it 
was, he was almost half an hour ahead 
of his schedule. 

Then he stepped back and listened 
for a moment in the darkness, wiping 
the perspiration from his face. For- 
ward he stepped on his toes. He was 
commencing to gloat. He would be 
square with Samson Bralier and would 
profit into the bargain! 

His foot struck against something, 
and he flashed the torch. It was the 
sign that had been on the vault door. 
Murch read it in that flash and shiv- 
ered again. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment. 

“Bunk!” the said growlingly. “I’m 
not afraid of any electrical device they 
ever invented !” 

He shoved the sign aside with the 
toe of his shoe and went to the vault 
door. He turned the handle, tugged, 
and the door came open. 

Working swiftly just inside, Murch 
made certain that the opening of that 
door had not set off some electrical 
alarm. He had been half afraid of that. 
He could find no wires, however, noth- 
ing to show where a connection could 
have been broken. 

But he did not feel exactly safe, and 
he had plenty of time. So he hurried 
out of the office and went back through 
the little hall, and there he remained for 
fifteen minutes, listening. .There was 
no disturbance. Had an alarm been 
sent in, officers would have arrived 
within that length of time, he knew. 

Into the private office he hurried, and 
into the vault. He flashed the electric 
torch and looked around. The vault 
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was almost fifteen feet square, and of 
strong construction. At one end there 
was a safe, and Murch grunted when 
he saw it. Besides that safe, there 
were file cases filled with documents, 
none of which were negotiable. What 
he wanted was in the safe, he supposed 
That meant a little more work. 

Murch inspected the floor, fearing an 
electric plate, but he did not find any- 
thing of the sort. Kneeling before the 
safe, he studied it. Once more-the re- 
membrance of that sign on the vault 
door came to him, but he ignored the 
memory. 

His hand went out and touched the 
knob. “Murch turned it slowly, study- 
ing it, wondering whether it would pre- 
sent a real problem. He turned it again, 
backward this time, and then 

There was a soft “click” behind him, 
He turned his head swiftly—and saw 
_ that the vault door was swinging shut! 
* He sprang up and rushed, but too 
late. The door slipped into place, and 
another “click” announced that it was 
locked. Tom Murch had a moment of 
panic. He was trapped! If this was a 
ventilated vault he would be found 
there in the morning and captured. If 
it was not a ventilated vault he prob- 
ably would be dead when found! 

Murch reeled against the side. He 
kicked impotently at the front of the 
safe. He knelt before it and began 
working at the combination feverishly, 
having some irsane idea of at least see- 
ing what it was he never, now, could 
take away with him: 

An instant and he began gasping. 
His nose and eyes smarted, suddenly his 
nose and throat seemed raw. His lungs 
began paining. 


“Wh-what 
out. 

And suddenly he knew. Gas! Chlor- 
ine gas! The stuff they used in the 
war! 

Samson Bralier was a chemist. He 
had invented this trap. A touch of the 
combination knob and the vault door 
closed, and the gas was released. He 
would be dead when found in the morn- 
ing. Samson Bralier had conquered in 
the end! 

And Bralier, Tom Murch knew in 
that instant, would be safe from him 
thereafter. The secret of Bralier’s im- 
prisonment in his youth would be kept. 
“Burglar proof!” Bralier had said. 
And Bralier had warned him by word 
of mouth and by the sign! 

Murch lurched back against the side 
of the vault again. He yelled, and his 
screeches rang back into his ears. No- 
body could hear! He was doomed. 
They woutd not get him into prison 
again—for he would be dead. 

Red flashes came before his eyes. He 
tore at his collar, clutched at his throat. 
He tried to keep from breathing. He 
realized, dimly, that he had crashed to 
the floor of the vault 


” Tom Murch gasped# 


At ten o’clock the following morning 
Samson Bralier was looking at the body 
and listening to what a detective said. 

“His right name is Murch—black- 
mailer, swindler, burglar, all-around 
crook! We’ve got the dope on him at 
headquarters. That’s a great birglar 
trap, Mr. Bralier. Did it save you much 
this time?” 

“A great deal!” Samson Bralier said, 
thinking of his wife and ehildren. “A 
great deal, officer!” 





Aecclyuariors Gipt 


OT so long ago we started a discussion rolling, as to whether more damage 
is done to a man’s health, prosperity, and happiness if he commits an 
indiscretion or a crime and is punished for it, or if he does not commit 
an N eae or a crime, but is accused of it and is punished just as if he did. 

We will admit that we were rather inclined to say that the person in the 
latter predicament is in the worse position. We have had a great many letters 
on the subject, and so far all of those who have written us have agreed with 
us. We are printing below two letters that have come to us on this subject. 
The first is from Miss Claire King, of New Jersey, and the second from Mrs. 
M. G. C., of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

“Your editorial in the 17th issue of D, S. M. was read with great interest. 
May I give my view on the matter? 

“I am fully prepared to stand by what I say, and, since I have had the 
unpleasant experience of being unjustly accused of a theft, I am sure I am well 
able to judge. 

“A person has less suffering if he or she really committed the deed. Such 
a person knew beforehand that there were chances of being apprehended; hence, 
ought to be prepared and willing to stand up and take his medicine. But for 
example, take my case. I am a girl who has over a year to go until I become 
of age, and a couple of years back I was unjustly accused of theft. No indict- 
ment was procured against me, but I suffered the humiliation of the ‘third degree,’ 
and also had temptation thrust in my way in the shape of having to go on errands 
about fifteen miles from the office with large sums of money, with a detective 
watching me all the way. Do you wonder why I nearly lost faith in myself? 
Or why anything connected with the whole incident always brings back the old 
bitter feeling that, inasmuch as the matter was never fully cleared, there is at 
liberty a being—Heaven forbid calling him a man!—who deliberately. placed 
suspicion on an innocent child, thereby escaping the term in prison which he 
richly deserved? 

“Of course, like all such experiences, it was not without its good points, 
but it’s ages before you can realize the good points of it.” 


“Have just read your article in your magazine concerning the criminal and the 
‘accidental’ criminal. I am positive that the person who is accused and sentenced 
for a crime he did not commit is to be pitied far more than the person who 
committed a crime intentionally. The reason I have named the unlucky one 
the ‘accidental’ criminal is that, because of an unlucky occurrence, he has been 
arrested on a charge that he has no way of proving he is innocent of. Because 
of this he would naturally hold a grudge’ against the police, judge, or any one 
who enforced the law. He knows he is innocent, and he feels that the jury 
should see as he does. Therefore, when they do not, he makes up his mind that 
when he has served his time he will show them what he will do. He is harming 
no one but himself and the ones he loves, but he does not consider this; he 
considers only the pleasure of ‘getting even.’ All of this, ‘even as-you and I,’ 
He is innocent, but thinks the world is against him, so holds malice. 

“The man who is doing time up the river has very little to worry him, 
except the passage of time. He feels that ‘an eye for an eye,’ et cetera, is a 
very truthful saying, as sayings go. When he gets out he will decide that he 

gA—Ds 
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has evened scores and owes the world nothing. He is on very friendly tern 
with the police, having cut his term by good behavior and received three meals 
and a bed a day. He feels that he can start all over elsewhere, and proceeds 
to do so, unless his former pals convince him that there is more in the easy life. 
He was guilty, so holds no malice. 

“T cannot tell you how much I enjoy your magazine. I read it from cover 
to cover every week. Am very much interested in ‘The Unknown Seven,’ and 
also ‘Miss Mystery’ and “Thubway Tham.’ Tham shouldn’t believe everything he 
sees—in the September 17th issue, for instance. I like all the stories; what more 
can I say?” 


While this is only the first part of December, there are very few—if any 
of you—who are not thinking about Christmas gifts. We trust that you will 
not consider us too mercenary or lacking in taste because we make mention of 
this in the Chat here, but you like Detective Story MaGaZzINeE, and undoubtedly 
you know others who like it. Would not a subscription to the publication for 
a year or six months make a mighty nice present? Each week it would be a 
pleasant reminder of the giver and of that day of all others which spells “peace 
on earth, good will to all’”—Christmas. 

Six dollars is the price of a yearly subscription. If you send this amount 
to our subscription department, they will be very glad indeed to begin your 
present, which will come in fifty-two parts, with the Christmas issue of the 
magazine. By the way, that issue is filled with yuletide stories. 








IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


THE PICAROON AND THE 
STEEL LINK 


When the Picaroon walks into the picture, you look for shattered glass. This time 
he finishes the frame as well. 


By HERMAN LANDON 


KING OF “CONS” 


Here’s where a couple of unsuspecting crooks try a confidence game on the king 
of ‘‘Cons.” 


By WALTER PIERSON 


MR. CLACKWORTHY GOES IN 
FOR ART 
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“easy money?’’ 
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if you are an employer and desire to place your employees In the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want te know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications will be held In strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 

MortTIMER.—There is nothing the matter with you except that you have a 
bad case of grouch. What you need is not a vacation, but a moral spanking. 
So long as you persist in thinking all the time about how badly the world is treating 
you, how superior you are to everybody, how you have been imposed upon since 
your nurse first unjustly slapped you—why, Mortimer, you'll go right on having 
these mysterious headaches and these strange attacks of nervous derangement. 
In a word, your physical condition is caused by your bad disposition. If you will 


take the advice of that sensible doctor you will be doing the right thing. 


Corporat F.—No, I don’t see that you are conceited, but you certainly are 
self-absorbed ; by which I mean that you think too much about yourself and don’t 
take enough of an interest in the rest of the world. Literary talent? Not a shred! 
Might as well get it right out, hadn’t we? No, not deceitful, but of a reserved 
and subtle disposition which might make some people think so. Steam engineer, 
eh? Well, I’d say that that was pretty close to. your proper vocation. You will 
be benefited by association with cheerful and light-hearted folks. 


G. C. Puitiips.—Yes, you and your dad write a good deal alike, and you 
are alike in character, though not in personality. A great many people are con- 
fused by this. When they speak of people being alike they are referring to 
the shape of their noses, or the way they have of talking. Character, on the 
other hand, is the fundamental thing. You and your father are people who 
feel intensely, despite the fact that you are also preéminently practical. You 
are both ardent of disposition, impatient of contradiction, mentally active, and 
physically lazy. 

FRANKLIN R. S.—I see no reason why you should not be a first-class 
mechanic. You have real talent in that direction, but your handwriting shows 
that you are untrained, in all senses of the term. You need a more directly 
ambitious attitude toward your own possibilities. You need something in the way 
of mental discipline. I rate you as affectionate, but as inclined to be selfish. 


D. G. ReEp.—So you want me to “hop on your frame,” do you? I’m not 
sure that anything so drastic as that is necessary in your case, but I do know 
that you need to be told some things which may surprise you. Do you know 
that you are almost wholly lacking in the development of spiritual qualities? 
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Do you realize that all of your aims and ambitions are trained on material thing 

Ever take off an hour just for pure meditation? Ever walk beneath the stars and &% 
lift up your soul with yearning toward the Infinite? Know what I’m talking 
about? I suspect not. You might turn your attention to things such as this, 

if you want to be truly on your way. Success? Right in what you are doing. 


J. E. T.—Your handwriting shows me that you are quite a well-balanced 
person; that you have, in addition, far more self-control than many. You are 
deeply affectionate, but not emotional; feel things keenly, but do not allow this 
fact to interfere with your exercise of common sense. I estimate you as proud, 
but not easily offended; as sincere and inclined to give other people the credit 
of being so also. Mentally you lack originality, but we can’t have everything, 
can we? And you have so many admirable qualities that you needn’t worry. 


Crow.—Your trouble is that you possess the kind of a mind which fairly 
cries out for education—for more than education, for culture. On that basis it 
is no wonder that you feel dissatisfied. You are like a man who has a fine engine 
and can’t make use of it. You are naturally not only a thinker, but the kind 
of a man that many a thinker is not; a person of exquisite taste and subtle mental 
perceptions. As for work, your handwriting belongs to the type of the literary 
and scholastic mind. 
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Just how far that would take you, just how much you can gain of the edu- 
cation that you need, depends wholly on one thing: your belief in yourself. If 
you feel twenty-four, act as if you were; make plans to go te school; make plans 
to study, as if you were the age that you think you ought to be. Do that and 
leave the question of getting into your real work until you have found yourself 


mentally. 


Mrs. R. McLean.—The capacity for living pleasantly and good-naturedly 
in the ordinary and often trying conditions of life is your talent. Before you 
exclaim that that is not much, let me tell you that not one tenth of the human 
race possesses it, and that that is the reason that fully one half of us are unhappy 
and inefficient. You possess good taste, but not real artistic perception, You 
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have a kindly’ disposition, but are not especially ardent. And while you are a 
good friend, you are not keenly interested in any one. I should say that you 
are more shrewd than the majority of people would guess you to be, and that 
you have the qualifications which give business success. 


Cuap E Bean.—Good gracious, my dear lad, I don’t know what to say 
to you. Any one who, at the ripe age of seventeen, knows that he is going to 
be “a great novelist” simply reduces me to respectful silence. Sometimes these 
astounding predictions actually come to pass! In your case you will hasten 
the glad day if you will promptly peel off the four or five layers of conceit that 
you wear and thereupon don a cloak of hard work. The latter garment you 
have never worn at all. Sorry to seem harsh and sarcastic, because the truth is 
that there is some indication of the talent that you think you have. That’s not 
going to do anything for you except, in all probability, complicate your life and 
disturb you, unless you learn to control it. So, if you are wise, you will settle 
down to mature and to think and to get mellow for—oh, say five years, before 
you try to sell anything. Also, you will be doing much to make happyya much 
overworked class of men—the editors. The specimen which you incloSe is not 
at all interesting, but shows a good, reliable, and sensible person, who will never 
develop much beyond what he is now. 

FLoyp H.—A lawyer? Good gracious, no! Notling you could choose would 


be so uncongenial, once that you got into it. Notice how you use a circle for 
an “i’ dot? That always shows the possession of artistic feeling. 
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People who use that sign make good designers; can sell beautiful things well ; 
have the capacity for training as interior decorators—all that sort of thing. You 
are emotional, “temperamental,” as the expression goes, That is not the equip- 
ment needed for the legal profession. : 

Mrs. ApAMson.—Your thirteen-year-old daughter shows that she has rather 


an unusual mind, but that she is lacking in concentrative power, and that she 
needs to have her little nose kept pretty close to the educational grindstone. 
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Don’t let her waste her time with aimless reading, as she is apt to want to do} 
Train’ her mind severely, and you may find that she is an exceptional girl™ 
Physically she is in fair condition. Your handwriting shows that you are too 
emotional. Try to stop living in an inconsequential manner. Try to depend on 
your own judgment, to act on your real impulses, not on the surface things to 
which you are so prone to yield. 


E. B. M.—“Things that are impossible for women to do?” Whad’ye mean, 
impossible? I thought that that was impossible! You, with your poise and your 
courage and your self-control, are even less circumscribed in your “sphere” than 
many women. You have an unusually clear and agile mind, and I hope to good- 
ness that you set to work to use it and let that snickering family of yours find 
out that ma knew more than they could ever hope to learn. 


SAMANTHA.—The question of just how much of her individuality a woman 
is justified in losing in her service, domestic or social, is certainly most difficult 
to say. I am inclined to the opinion that she is not justified in losing any, and 
that the average domestic and social demands made upon women are exceedingly 
unjust; but a great many eminent persons disagree with me. In your case I 
should say that you would have to compromise. The importance of your hus- 
band’s work to the community is such that it would, as you say, be all but 
criminal for you to do anything that would disturb him. On the other hand, 
his writing shows that justness is a pronounced element in his character, and 
on that basis I can’t but believe that he could be brought to see that he is 
sHfamelessly sapping your vitality and happiness. Try a straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk. In any case, it is better that the approach to an understanding should be made. 


Gripiron.—I’m truly sorry that the fish are not biting and that the mos- 
quitoes are. That’s life—huh? I distinctly object to the profession of an 
undertaker for a person of your disposition. Why, man, you’d tinge the world 
blue for a mile of atmosphere in all directions if you went into that distressing 
occupation. Only people of a cast-iron nerve and a copper-lined cheerfulness 
ought to even think of it as a possibility. 
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You are truly of the outdoor type. Why not go in for surveying—forestry ? 
Ilow about taking up physical directorship, a profession that is not crowded and 
would take you into the open and keep you there? Write our Mr. Scott for 
details. 

Mrs. Rose S.—Your handwriting shows that you are hopeful, enthusiastic, 
and of a warmly ardent disposition. The specimen which you inclose shows 
that the writer is narrow-minded, stingy, and self-satisfied. Take warning, Mrs. 
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Rose! People of’ your temperament are exceedingly sensitive and need to have 
happy and cheerful persons for their associates. Your will power is not highly 
developed ; you are inclined to lean too much on the opinions of more aggressive, 
but often far less intelligent, persons than yourself. 


Frank C. McG., Chicago.—My dear chap, folks who are to be truly suc- 
cessful musicians never need to ask any one about it; the true musician is one 
almost from the cradle. It is the one talent that seems to have no reference to 
training or to encouragement. What you possess is a very keen appreciation 
of music, and the kind of a temperament which goes with that appreciation. I 
have no doubt but that you have at least a modicum of musical talent, but it 
would be financial suicide for you to turn to that for the earning of your bread 
and butter. Why not stick to the work that you are doing now? You have 
the kind of a personality that will help you in that; you have the kind of mental 
activity that would also. Why are you not popular with girls when you can 
get along all right, “once you know them?” Well, what do you want, anyway? 
That’s about all that the average man can count on’ Better give your attention 
to the question of making good with one girl—the one that you will eventually 
want to marry. And just that, me lad, may prove a lifetime job. 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 


crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard te any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers, Letters seeking expert information along these lines should he addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired. 
Training Police Dogs 


N training a dog for use in the tracking down of criminals the first thing 
to do is to teach him the things that all good dogs learn. He should stop 
at the word of command, “Go get it!” no matter what the object may be, 

lie down and remain silent when cautioned, and follow strictly “to heel.” The 
latter habit means that a dog should not circle around his master in the usual 
fashion of his kind, but should literally be the shadow of his master’s heel, 
keeping perfect step with him. 

All these actions should be taught by using some single word of command: 
“Stop!” “Down!” “Quiet!” should be sufficient. A beckoning finger should be 
enough to cail the dog. , 

He should be taught never to eat anything not given him by his master. 
This is very important, as such dogs will often be wanted out of the way, and 
poisoned food is frequently pressed upon them. 

The dog which is being trained°for police work must not be allowed to 
play, except at set intervals, and then only with his master. Also, that play must 
consist of something that will not have the slightest reference to his daily work. 
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A ball is perhaps as good as_anything. On no account should a stick be used 
as the dog must not learn to think of one as an instrument of amusement. I 
threatened by one in the hands of a criminal the dog must not be fooled by a 
false appearance of playfulness, designed only to tempt him within reach. The 
dog should not be caressed by any other hand than that of his master, and he 
should look to him for all rewards, punishments, and praise. 

Experience proves that to teach the dog to follow and hold a criminal the 
use of a dummy is important. Suspend the dummy between two stout posts, or 
in a doorway. Bring the dog into sight of it on the leash, hold him for a 
moment, and point out the dummy to him. Release him, call to him, “Go!” and 
show that he is to go to the dummy and take a firm hold of it with his teeth. 
This sounds simple, but it will take at least six months for the brightest dog 
to understand exactly what you mean. 

What you mean is as follows: that he must not bite down on the dummy. 
If his teeth go too deep, show him. Try this again and again, before you try 
to begin the other lessons of the dummy. Then teach him to spring on the 
dummy’s back and take a firm hold of the clothing. Now is the time to let him 
get used to the movements of the dummy. By means of strings, tied to the arms 
and legs, move those members and sway the body about. The dog will at once 
bite too deep. Watch for that and correct it. 

When you are perfectly sure that the dog understands his business, get some 
one to take the place of the dummy between the posts, or in the doorway, dressed 
in the dummy’s clothes. If you delay this until your dog knows his business 
thoroughly, there will be no danger at all. 

Your dummy substitute must not move in the first trials. Let him stand 
limp, in perfect imitation of the dummy. Gradually he can move his arms and 
his legs, then slowly begin to move his body. As this process goes on, the dog 
will learn to keep control of himself. If he shows the least inclination to be 
snappy or really bad-tempered, stop the lesson instantly and reprove him. Never 
do this by raising your voice or threatening the animal. Let your tone and a 
slight frown be all that the dog needs to show him that he has done wrong. 

When he can be trusted to hold your man between the posts begin moving 
him away. Teach the dog that he is to follow the man. Gradually you can have 
him make a few hasty steps, then have him run a few. 

From this point onward it is a matter of getting the dog to follow the 
quickening actions of the man without ever forgetting that he is not to hurt or 
to bite. The process is slow and must not be hurried. The dog must learn 
each phase of his work before going on to try another. This is the one point 
at which many a trainer has failed. 

The dog will often show perceptions that have not been taught. I have 
seen one of these dogs who will trail any one toward whom his master casts a 
certain significant look, yet a look so slight that it would all but pass unnoticed. 
This is a most valuable possession, and it was acquired by the dog himself. He 
will growl at any one at a peculiar contraction of his master’s face, and pretend 
to be in a ferocious mood. He will also put on an exceedingly stupid look, hang- 
ing his head and shambling in such a way that it is really hard to believe that 
he is anything but a “mutt.” All these actions, which make him of peculiar 
value in his business, are more or less his own inventions, except that his master 
has helped him to perfect them. 

The man who is training a dog, therefore, should be on the lookout for the 
peculiarities of that dog. Some will be far less quick to learn than others, but 
more reliable, and some will introduce variations in their work which other dogs 
cannot be taught at all. 

In ending this. discussion of the training of the police dog I must reiterate 
the statement that untiring patience is the only thing that can bring such a 





Headquarters Chat 


training to a successful conclusion. And one thing more: The man with a bad 
temper should not attempt the job. Only the one with absolute self-control can 
handle the highly sensitized dog who alone is capable of learning the severe 
lessons by which a catcher of criminals is made. 


SHATELOUITGNDSL 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes It possible for us to understand different persons’ matures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case Is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly Interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the persen in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his persenal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service is free. 


The Torso 


BSERVING people cannot fail to have remarked the odd contrast fre- 

O quently to be seen between the limbs of a subject and the torso. Women, 

especially French and Russian, have an odd type, in which the torso is 

softly rounded and quite beautiful, while the arms and legs are thin and angular. 

This oddity can frequently be perceived because of a very rounded, rather short, 

and childlike neck, below which extend scrawny, ugly arms. The rounded, soft 
neck is a sure indication that the torso is similarly developed. 

These women I have found to be exceptionally shrewd in money matters, with 
a strong feminine bias to their temperaments. Women spies have often been of 
this odd type, and comment has frequently been made as to their ugly arms and 
hands, while nearly all of them have the softly rounded neck and torso. 

A square back, with square shoulders, in women, is not a guarantee of 
physical strength, though popular belief has it so. The really strong woman 
is sure to have rather a flexible, curving back, and, what is more, she will inevitably 
have a large hip, often all but out of proportion to the torso. To prove this, 
observe women athletes and professional gymnasts. The woman in circus trunks, 
flying over our heads on a trapeze, appears as slender as a boy, but observation 
of such women on the ground and dressed in ordinary feminine clothing will 
reveal them as always having an appearance of heaviness, due to the prominence 
of hip development. Women runners, like men runners, are long-legged, but not 
narrow-hipped. 

In men a very soft, rounded torso is usually an indication of physical weak- 
ness, but this is by no means a safe rule to go by. Some of the most celebrated 
wrestlers of this and other countries have had a torso which no amount of train- 
ing could cause to look hard or firm; yet in such a torso great endurance often 
lies. When fat hands and feet, however, are added to a man’s soft torso, we 
may be sure that not only is physical stamina lacking, but that moral power is 
wanting also. 

A torso, long in proportion to the rest of the body, so that the legs appear 
short, is invariably a sign of some kind of abnormal development of mind or 
temperament. Men of genius have frequently had this undue proportion of the 
torso, but it is also often found among the degenerate and the criminal. I do 
not believe that strong social instincts are ever possessed by the long-torso man. 
He is frequently a recluse, or is out of sympathy with his time. I have a record 
of hermits which is a curiosity in more ways than one, and the evidence shows 
that nine tenths of them were long-torso men. 
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In a woman the long torso is very rare. When found, it is inevitably an® 
indicatién 6f some distinct oddity of disposition. Not confirmed as yet, but under 
observation is my belief that the long-waisted woman is always bad-tempered and 
is often stingy, which last quality, contrary to some ideas on the subject, is seldom 
found among women. 

The very short torso in a man is an indication of probable heart trouble. 
From the standpoint of character it seems to be indicative of good humor and 
a tendency to be improvident. It should be noted that a man is not necessarily 
short of torso: because he is long of leg. 

In fact, in making all estimations of the human frame it cannot be too often 
repeated that the eye must not only be accurately used, but that its deductions 
must be constantly checked by repeated observation. The simplest tests, that of 
guessing a man’s ‘height and weight, will seldom be successfully passed, even by 
people who have given some attention to such questions. How far one can train 
themselves in this matter is shown by the fact that a good butcher can cut off 
any number of pounds of meat and seldom miss the exact amount by two ounces. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
A Transposition Cipher 


HE ciphers of the transposition class, which we have considered so far, 
have been more or less simple in construction, What is a cipher of the 
transposition class, you ask? It is one in which the letters of any given 

text are twisted around, according to some plan or pattern, so that, when the 
twisting process is complete, any one not in the know will be unable to read the 
text. The plan or pattern is generaliy an arrangement of the letters of the text, 
in columns, the number of which depends on the total number of letters in the 
text to be enciphered. All this we have encountered before. 

For this week’s problem I have selected, from the notebook of the late 
Inspector Steele, a cipher of the transposition class, but one that is considerably 
more intricate than most we have seen here. The foundation of its construction 
—to give you a real good start on its solution—is the common characteristic of 
transposition ciphers as a whole; its feature, and consequently the fun you will 
get in solving it, depend on involved columns. Quite a bit to give away, you 
say? Perhaps—but wait till you get at it. You may find that you were glad 
to have had the hints. 

Remember that old friend of the inspector, the cipher enthusiast who used 
to swap ciphers with the veteran cipher man? He is responsible for the problem. 
It was sent to the inspector as a response to an invitation which the inspector 
issued to a theater party. Here it is. Go to it, and next week’s issue will contain 
the answer and the explanation complete. 


STDSUEOLLIQOTAOOTWTRNDLDUMHKRFHEITIMBUEEAERT- 
ALTIMAEPSOCIYHNLWMLNOWTTOTOEKMIEABUIIHLS. 


The solution to last week's cipher problem is: “Success in life depends on 
how hard a man works for it.” The cipher alphabet that Philadelphia Phil used 
is this: 

A, 989; B, 98; C, 8; D, 8998; E, 898; F, 9888; G, 99; H, 9808; I, 880; 
J, 9989; K, 88; L, 8999; M, 8989; N, 89; O, 998; P, 8888; Q, 8889; R, 9889; 
5S, 999: T, 9; U, 9999; V, 8898; W, 9899; xX, 8988; Y, 888. ~ Phil had no sub- 
stitute for Z. Use anything you please. 
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WILLEY, GEORGE H., who left Indianapolis to go West 
some twenty-five or thirt; years ago, and was last heard 
of in Baker City, Oregon. He is about seventy-two years 
old, six feet tall, and with blue eyes and gray hair, and 
at one time was a telephone lineman and railroader. He 
has two fingers missing on both hands. His son, who has 
hever seen h'm, would greatly appreciate any information 
that would help him to find his father. Theo, Willey, care 
of this magazine. 


BOLTON, JACK, who served in the Second Ambulance 
Company, First Division, in France, and who later re- 
enlisted in the 501st Company of the quartermaster at Brest. 
Also JACK PIREENE, who was in the Base Hospital at 
Camp Dix in November, 1919, and was in France Oc 
ber, 1919. Any one who knows these two men will do a 
great favor by letting them know- that a former buddy has 
been looking for them for over a year without success, 
and hopes for better luck through readers of this maga- 
zine. Arthur Smith, 307 East Locust Street, San Antonio, 
exas, 


GHOLSTON, CAPTAIN JABEZ GIDEON.—He was 7 
heard from in Tampico, Mexico, in January, 1921. He 
over six feet tall, weighs more than two hundred RB, 
is of fair complexion, and is a civil engineer. Any infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts will be appreciated by his 
friend, Jack Campen, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 


LEE, JOE.—Fifteen years ago he was a rope splicer at 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. plant at Fogelsville, Penn- 
sylvania, and was last heard from_ eleven 
Texas. A former friend 
from him. Mrs. Mary Radeline, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, 


CUSTIN, NELSON.—Please write to Glad, 
this magazine. 


EWING, LOUISA RITA.—Her maiden name was Frey 
and she lived at one time in Brooklyn. She was last heard 
of in Detroit. She has a son, who is three years old. Her 
Present address is wanted by a relative, who will appre- 
ciate any assistance in finding her. Lizzie M., care of 
this magazine. 


HOFFMAN, MARY.—She is seventeen years old and was 
last heard of in 1906 in San Francisco. Her brother 
Would like to hear from her, or from any one who can 
give him information about her. Jack W. Hoffman, care 
of this magazine. 


HILTGEN, JOHN, or any of his children, are sought a4 
&@ relative who was put in the orphans’ home in 
Moines, lowa. A. S. Hiltgen, care of this magazine. 


DUNCAN, JOHN LONDEN, formerly of Moorefield, Arkan- 
sas, and last heard of in Oklahoma, Any one who knows 
his address will do a great favor by writing to his daugh- 
ter, who is very anxious to communicate with her father 
and will be deeply grateful to any one who can help her 
to do so. Blythe, care of this magazine. 


DOUGLAS, WILLIAM.—He is a cook and ey a 
mysteriously from Weed, California, 
is about five feet ten inches tall, w wn bin 
eyes, and fair complexion. His wife is heartbroken at his 
absence a wants him to come home to her and the chil- 
Any information about him will be thankfully re- 
“Lizzie Douglas, care of this magazine. 


WADE, GEORGE H.—He was last heard of at Wray, 
Colorado, on April 11, 1919. He is five feet ten inches 
tall, with brown hair, blue eyes, and dark complexion. He 
sometimes uses the name of Henry Hardy. His brother 
is anxious to get his present address. Frank B. Wade, 
Box 873, Kelso, Washington. 


BUTLER BYLER.—Let us hear from you at once. Do 
Not be afraid to come home. You will not have to go 
back to sanitarium.—Mother. 


BROWNE, FRANK, who left his wife and three children 
about twenty-five years ago in Roxbury, Massachusetts, is 
sourht by one of his daughters. He was a barber. Any 
info tion that will help to find him will be gratefully 
Teceived by Margaret, care of this magazine. 


131 South Jordan Street, 


in care pf 


drer 
ceived. 


GRAY, MARION.—Please write to your friend in Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Your address has been lost and letters sent 
to you have been returned.—A. T. 


DURAND, JACK.—Please let me hear from you. Your 
, Jane, 


wife, 


SHORT, AMY, EVAN, or LEONA.—Your brother and 
Uncle Claude would be very glad to get in touch with you. 
Any one who knows the address will do a kindness by 


88 
pring to Claude Daugherty, 2621 Virginia Avenue, St. 
Pau issouri, 


COLSTON, AMOS HILLIERS, sometimes known -as 

He was last heard of in Ottawa, Canada, 

. He is about six feet tall, slim, of fair 

complexion, and his left leg has been amputated below the 

knee. Any information that will help to find him will be 

greatly appreciated. Please write to J. P. A. Gravel. advo- 
cate, Quebec, Canada. 


GIBSON, ARTHUR E.—He ts twenty-nine years old and 
was last heard of in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1913. It 
was heard that he was in Des Mcines in April, 1921, but 
a visit there failed to find any trace of him. His brother 
will be ~ ge “a any information as to his present 
whereabouts. Pa Gibson, 26 South Capitol Avenue, 
Indianapolis, tedeene. 


WOLD, HARVEY J.—He is about twenty-seven years 
old, five feet two inches in height, of Jewish type, and is 
probably using an assumed name. He could not meet_cer- 
tain business obligations, became frightened, and left Phoe- 

April 9, 1921. His — of one week is 

at his absence, which is quite unnecessary, 
as everything can be settled if he will return. J. D. C., 
care of this magazine. 


BASKET, ROBERT.—He was last heard of in Galves- 

where he lived on Avenue G. His old friend 

or from any one who can 

give his present address. Otto Fagot, care of Interstate 
Electric Co., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


KEARNS, GERTRUDE.—She was taken from the Cam- 
Street Home in Boston, about 1904-05, b: 

wegian family, whose name is not known. 

her will be thankfully received by her father and _ brother, 

who have good news for her. Peter Kearns, 816 Spring 

Mill Avenue, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 


MILLIKEN, CHARLES, tall, slender, about twenty years 
old, with brown eyes and hair; and JOHN, about ng: & 
four years old, short and heavy, with brown hair and gray 
eyes. Both joined the U. 8. navy. A friend would like 
we much to hear from them. C. Meadows, Pontotoc, 

‘exas. 


BROWN, A. A.—He is known as A, A. Lawrence, and 
enlisted in the navy under this name. The last letter re- 
ceived from him was in Janeary. 
th 8. 8S. “Buffalo.” His h 
poor health for several years, will’ be thankful for any = 
formation that will help her to find her_brother. He 
a the Spanish-American War. Mrs, Eva White, ‘Albia 

wa. 


JO4NSON, CLARE EUGENE.—He was last heard of in 
Sterling, Colorado, in 1904. His daughter Winnie would 
like very much to know what has become of him. His 
youngest daughter, Violet, a dead. Any information will 

gratefully received. A . Snead, 106 
Court, Long Beach, California. 


DACH, JOSEPH.—He went West about twelve years ago, 
and his family has not heard from him since. His mother 
would be glad to get news of him, and will be grateful to 
any one who can tell her his present whereabouts. Mrs. 
Augusta Dach, 1501 Spring Gardeg Avenue, N. 8., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


BRENNAN, JOHN.—He left his home -in Chicago for 
Montana, May 14, 1917, and has not written to his peo- 
le since. His wife and two little girls would 
ha ppy to hear from him and want him to come _ home. 
He is about forty years old, five feet ten inches tall, with 
brown eyes, and is native of County Mayo, Ireland. 
Any news of him will be thankfully received and greatly 
appreciated by his wife, Mrs. John Brennan, 3138 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinols. 


BROWN, VIOLA ETHEL.—She is twenty-one years old, 
about five feet three inches in height, and has brown hair. 
She left Fort Worth, Texas, in October. 1920. There is 
impertant news for her, and she is asked to write to ie E. 
Davis, 113 Houston Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Virginia 





Missing Department 


CLEVER, JI1M.—I see my mistake. I am sure we can be 
happy in the future. Please write to me.—Bert. 


ZORNES, ELLA, ANNIE, DELLA, JAMES, WILLIAM, 
and JOHN. They were last heard of in May, 1911, when 
they were living near Nashville, Tennessee. Any informa- 
tion as to their present whereabouts will be gladly received 
by their brother, who is very anxious to find them. E. E. 
Zornes, Paimer, Alaska. - 


DARLING, FRANK J.—Please write to me as you prom- 
ised. 1 am very unhappy. I only want you to write. 
Your wife, Frances. 


CLENDENING.—I have four sisters. who were sent to 
a children’s home in Toronto, Canada, and were adopted. 
I weut West and lost track of them. I have not heard 
of them for ten years, and will be very grateful to any 
one who can help me to find them. Mary Clendening, care 
of this magazine. 


GRANT, HENRY, or any of the boys who were at St. 
John’s School, Deep Brier, in 1914-15, please write to Dan, 
care of this magazine. 

McCARTHY, FRANCIS A.—Hoe ran away with a circus 
two years ago from Milford, Massachusetts™. He is now 
about nineteen His sister is very anxious to 
hear from him vi grateful for any a 
about him. T. McCarthy, care of this magazine 


SMART, WILLIAM R.—He is about sizty-theve years 
did, and was born in Caledonia, Ontario, Canada. He was 
last seen in Hamilton, Ontario, about thirty-five years 
ago, when he was a railroad man. Any one who knows 
his present address will do a kindness by writing to Alex, 
Lermusik, BR. F. D. No. 6, Seattle, Washington. 

ON, LAURA.—She was last seen in Perry, 
— She is about thirty-eight years C7 of dark 
complexion, with brown hair and eyes. er sister will 
greatly appreciate any information that will help to find 
her. Mrs. Mollie Pratt, 1151-2 North Houston Street, 
Fort Worth, ‘Texas. 

BUTTERWORTH, ARTHUR.—He left Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, England, about ten years ago, and when last heard 
of was in Lowell, Massachuss , here he was manager 
of a woolen mill. Any informa that will lead to 
communication with him_ will “be _ appreciated by his 
brother, Frank Butterworth, 1286 St. Clair, Toronto, Canada. 


COCHRAN, HAROLD.—He was last heard from in 1916, 
from Columbus, Ohio His friend would like very much 
to hear from him. M. Tipton, care of this magazine. 


ROWAN, PATRICK.—He was born in Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, In 1870, and was iast heard of nineteen years ago, 
when he was publishing a paper in a small town in Wash- 
ington. None of his friends or relatives have heard from 
him since. He is five feet eight inches tall, with light 
hair and blue eyes, bald, stoops, is a witty talker. 

00) hase about him will be thankfully received by 
brother, H. Rowan, $71 Sherman Boulevard, Mil- 
waukee, Wi aoa in. . 


STEPHENS, EARL.—When last heard of he was living 
at South Front Street, Toledo, Ohio. There is important 
news for him, and he is asked to write at once to R. H., 
care of this magazine. 

ORTSCHUTZ, BERTHA, who lived Jn New York City and 
was last heard of in 1888 Her brother would be glad to 
hear from her or from any one whe can give him news 
of his sister. Paul Ortschutz, 22 North Division Street, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


J. B.—Write to me as soon as you see this and let me 
know where you are.—L. V., care of this magazine. 


RAY, HAPPY JACK.—Please write to your pal of the 
Two Bar Nothing He was last heard of on his way to 
ope kenric ige, Texas, some months ago. Ned jinters, 

21-2 East Main Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


FORTEY, IRA JAMES.—He left his home in Kempeley, 
near Dumock, England, a good many years aga, for Brandy- 
wine, Pennsylvania His niece would be glad to hear from 
him of from any of his family. Marjorie Fortey, 194 
Boylston Street, East, Watertown, Massachusett 


DECKER, JOSEPH.—Te left his home in Hartford, sev- 
enteen years ago, and went to New York City. He wrote 
to his mother from Dallas, Texas, ten years ago, saying 
that he was on the séage and that his stage name was 
‘ields. His mother is ill and is very anxious to hear = 
light hair, and is 
write to his sister, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


her son He has blue eyes, 
of medium height Please 
Decker Rosow, 16 Colebrook Street, 


TEETERS, GEORGE.—Plesse write to me as soon as 
you see this I have good news for you.—L. F. C., care 
of this magazine. 


DANIELS MR., who was staying at the Pennington 
Hotel, Spokane, Tas t May, is asked to write to Mrs. P. 
Anggel in care of this magazine 


ROBERTSON, LESTER.—He is about twenty years old, 
with dark-brown hair oy was last seen in 1917 A for- 
mer schoolmate and friend w es very much to know where 
he is. Fred Neff, 602 Mahoning Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


McREYNOLDS, LOYD.—He was in Headquarters Co 
pany, Fifty-third Field Artillery, and received bis discha 
at Camp Travis, Texas, in February, 1919. The last letter 
received from him was from Kiowa, Kansas. It was re- 
ported that he was seen in Denver, Colorado, and in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. He has brown eyes, dark hair, dark com- 
plexion, is over six feet tall, and is now twenty-five years 
old. His mother is very much upset at the absence of 
her son and would be happy to hear from him. Please 
write to. Jane Miller, care of this magazine. 


RYAN, FRANCIS. an is about twenty-four years old 
and was last hear f 8S. “‘South Carolina.”” His 
home was in B yn, jot “York. A friend would be glad 
to hear from him or from any one who can tell where he 
is, M. C, H., care of this magazine. 


ROGEN, DAVID.—He was last heard. of in New York 
in 1920, when he was working in a shipyard. Any one 
who can give information about him will greatly oblige 
by writing to H. K., care of this magazine. 


GARWOOD, GRAHAM (PAT), of Muncie, Indiana. Any 
information about him would be greatly appreciated by 
C., care of this magazine. 


WILSON, ROBERT C., usually called Bobbie. Any one« 
knowing his present address, or having any knowledge as 
to what has become of him, will do a favor by writing to 

B., care of this magazine. 


LOCRE, FRED.—When last heard of he was in Winne- 
mucca, Nevada. A friend would like to hear from him or 
from any one who knows his address. RB. Stark, 1233 Haskel 
Street, Berkeley, California. 


CLAY, IDA and BERDETTE, of Portland, Oregon. 
are about eighteen and twenty years old.. Any new 
them will be gladly received by their old chum ‘‘Joe,”’ 
California. 
GANLEY, FRED, who enlisted in the navy under 
brother William and was last heard of 
scc He was on the U. 8S. S. “‘West Virginia 
has black, curly hair and a dark complexion A 
of him will be gratefully received by his 
George Ganley, 31 Cross Street, Winchester, Massachusetts, 


BOGISH, JOSEPH, JR.—He is about nineteen years old. 
His father and brother are very anxious to hear from hi 
When last heard of he was in Rock Lake, Pennsylvan 
He 4M... asked to write to his brother, John, care of this 

zine. 


EWING, JAMES WILLIAN. -—He is about fifty-four years 
old and left w, § New Y< 1 
ste amer 
in 
where 
d information 
appreciated by 
U. S. S. “SANTA CLARA.”—Any member of her crew 
who served during the war, please write to your old ship- 
mate, . Kessler, 64 South Street, Newburgh, New York 


E., care of this magazine. 


REVELL, FREDERICK J.—He is thirty-two years 
six feet tall, with brown, curly hair. He dis 
March, 191? g. n Naples, Idaho. His mother will be dee 
grateful for ar news of her son. Mrs. Revell, care 
this magazine. 
O'LEARY, WILLIAM J.—He is the son 
Annie B. O'Leary, and born June 1, 1897 
bridge, achusetts. left his home at 
State, abe four years ago, and worked for 
longshoreman at then wer from 
place through th« es a South. about 
tall, slightly rour } aeekirel with eckles 
é a here is a scar on his 
anxiously seeking 
who can give her 
at will ier in her search 
Real, 130 North Ninth Avenue, Mount Vet non, 
New York. 


FRY, HENRY J.—I was born in Brooklyn. 
or 1900, and was taken to a home in New Y 
am sure have sisters living around New York s¢ vere, 
but I was too young to remember any of 

If any one 1elp me to find them I shall be very grate- 
ful. Henry J. Fry, care of this magazine. 


about 
rk Ci 


BULL. THOMAS N., who was a st heard from in Bakers- 
fleld, alif ornis in July, 1913 is thirty-three 
ches tall, wi *, : ue eyes, d 
complexion. In 1909 he w 
engineer on the Roosevelt 
in 1912 worked for the South- 
from Hazen, Nevada, to Glen- 
mother would be very grateful to 
i o i her to find him. Mrs. Emma V. 
Hull, P. O. Box 428, Jefferson, Ohio. 


GREEN, MILTON, who worked for the Fiddleback Ranch 
in Wyoming in 1884, and was last heard from while on his 
to Rattoon New Mexico. His family lived 

his mother’s name was Mr 

knows anything of ig 

will do a_great favor wri 
300 EB ast One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Street, 
York C ‘ity 





Missing Department 


Sampson. "ts JOHN.—Her husband’s mother, Mrs. 

Nancy Sam The daughter of 

lewis A. Bempeon would like to meet some of her hp 44 
ple and would be pleased to hear from any one 

ean put her in touch with them. Her father died in 1897, 

Please write to Mrs. Belle Rehder, 1025 West End Street, 

Davenport, Iowa. 


QUINN, EDWARD A.—He was last heard of in Chicago 
1919. Any news of h will be greatly appreciated by 
his brother, J. Leo Quinn, care of this magazine. 


BASEING, MRS. FRANK, formerly Dorothy Bowles. 
Please write to your old friend, J. Post, care of this maga- 
sine. 

ALVIN, E. H.—There is a letter for you — from your 
sister Kathryn. Please send us your address 


McELROY, JOSEPHINE. a is thirty-eight years old, 
five feet three inches in height, with brown hair and eyes. 
She left Cleveland, Ohio, March 81, 1911. Her sister 
Pauline has some very important news for her and would 
like to hear from her as soon as possible. Any informa- 
tion ee will help to communicate with her will be greatly 
appreciated. Mrs. Pauline Meese, Route 1. Box 31-E, 
Brpokiyn “Station, Ohio. 


MABEL.—Write to your old friend Polley in care of this 
magazine. 


BUSBY, BILL.—He was last seen in Iowa several years 
ago. He had black hair and eyes and wore a mustache. 
He was tall and thin. Any information about him will be 
greatly appreciated by J. M. K., care of this magazine. 


MURPHY, ANNIE MARIE.—Her mother died in 1888 
and Annie Marie, who was then six years old, was put 
somewhere by her father. Her stepbrother has been mak- 
ing every effort to find her without success. She would be 
now about thirty-six years old, and her last known ad- 
dress was Edenham Street, Kensal Road, London W., 
England. Her father, Patrick Murphy, was 2 native of 
Limerick, Ireland, and his relatives lived in Vauxhall, Lon- 
don, England. Any information that will help to find her 
will be very gratefully received by her half brother, Henry 
Hurdman, care of this magazine. 


WALKER OSCAR NEWLAND.—He is ate On Pw | 
old, five feet six inches tall, with dark eyes, and a 
yr ep He was last heard from at Omaha, Nebraska, 

1905. His family will be happy to hear from him or 
en any one who can give them news that would help 
to find him. Please write to his brother, Thomas B, Walker, 
care of this magazine. 


WARNER, FRANK HENRY.—He has been missing 4 
five years, and his mother who has tried every means 
find him, is very unhappy at his long absence. He a 
last heard from in March, 1917. He is twenty-two ve 
old. His mother is not well and is grieving for him. 8 
will appreciate any news of her son. Mrs. C. D. Fletcher, 
care of this magazine. 


McoMANUS, HIRAM E.—He is about twenty-four years a 
and left his home at Grants Pass, Oregon, when he 

eleven. He has not been seen or heard from by any wot 
his family since that time. He has ee eyes, brown hair, 
and a small scar below one eye. about five feet 
nine inches tall. Any_news_ of him will be gratefully re- 
ee A by his sister, Mrs. W. B. McDonald, Las Vegas, 


‘WILCOX, BERT H.—He was last heard from in Phoenix, 
gaan, during the war. He was in the navy on the 
U S. “Cleveland.” Any one knowing his whereabouts 
siease wctte to M. B..M., cate of this magazine. 


BROADED, NEIL.—He was last heard from in June, 


he has not been seen for three years. 
and sister near Los Angeles. He is 
B., care of this magazine. 


BROWN, DAVID.—He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and is a cook, about fa eight years old, short, and of 
light complexion. He has . His 
two daughters are now grown up and n, 

their father. His wife will be grateful for any information 
about him. Mrs. Mary Brown, care of this magazine. 


BOES, JOHNNY.—He left home April 20, 1921, and has 
Not been heard of since. He was wearing his working 
clothes. He is about seventeen years old, five feet six 
inches tall, and has dark hair. His mother is very much 
Upset about him and will be grateful to any one who can 
tell her what has become of her boy. Mrs. Boes, care of 
this magazine. 


GIBONEY, JAMES 0O.—He was born in July, 1875, in 
Christian County, Missouri. His mother’s maiden name 
was McKnight, and he signs his name McGiboney. He 
Works as a butcher and also as a steel and iron worker. 
He is over six feet tall, with dark hair and eyes, and was 
& member of the Modern Woodmen and of the Bridge 
Structural Iron Workers Union No. 18, St. L« .. Missouri, 
in 1907. Any one who can tell where he is will do a great 
ao, by writing to his father, W. S. Giboney, care of this 


asked to write to 


nna. LOUIS A.—Please write home at once to your 
mily in’ Berkeley, California, They are very anxious to 
ear from you. —Your mother. 


MARTIN, GLADYS, who lived in Bakersfield, California, 
about 1909-10. If she sees this she is asked to’ write to an 
ae See. A. D. Walden, General Delivery, San Francisco, 

alifornia, 


POLK, LEONA.—She married a man named Parker and 
was last seen in Hood River, 4. Her home 
town is Salem. 

her in seven years would be glad to get news of her. 

P., care of this magazine. 


DRAKE, VIVA N.—She is an artist and lecturer, tall, 
with golden hair. She speaks several languages and has 
traveled a great deal. Any information about her will be 
thankfully appreciated by a friend. Vivian Mellen, care of 
this magazine. 


GEZELIUS, WALTER and FLORENCE.—They were last 
heard of in Clairton, Pennsylvania. Their mother’s name 
is agile poe They are asked to write to their cousin, Lars 

. Gezelius. care of this magazine. 


Richey, 0. A. (OLIE).—Any one who knows where he 
is will do a great favor by writing to his brother, a 
F. Richey, 1623 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SKINNER, RUFUS J.—A friend is very anxious to hear 
from me and will be grateful to any one who can_ give 
his address. He was last heard of in Brooklyn, New York. 
If he sees this he is asked to write to K. P., care of this 
magazin 


MacLURE, R. J.—He left his home at Fort William, 
Ontario, on ‘August 3, bag and no word has been received 
from him in_eight years. He has blue eyes and dark, 
curly hair. He igs thirty years old. ny one knowing his 
whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to his mother, 
a 4 MacLure, 331 Elm Avenue, Windsor, Ontario, 

anada. 


He is now about twenty- nine years old, 

hair and blue eyes His sisters and 
brother would like to hear from him and will be glad to 
receive any information that will help them to find him. 
Please write to his sister, Mrs. Paul Ganger, care of this 
magazine. 


BROWN, CHARLES ISAAC.—He is about five feet ten 
inches tall, with dark-brown hair and blue eyes. When his 
mother last saw him he was working for a sawmill com- 
pany in Cadillac, Michigan. He is now forty-nine years 

old. ny information will be gladly received by Mrs. 
Charles Howk, care of this magazine. 


BERT, MARY.—She was last seen in Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetis. Any one <wes her present address will do a 
favor by writing to E. D., care of this magazine. 


SHULTS, ARTHUR.—He is twenty-seven years old, five 
feet eleven inches tall, with black hair and blue eyes. He 
was last seen at Bakersfield, California. His father and 
mother have not heard from him for four years and would 


present whereabouts. Please Shults, 
1340 Jessie Btreet. San Francisco, California. 


SLOPER, ARTHUR.—He was last heard from in Fort 
Russell, Wyoming. Riso ERICK KECK. He left Tacoma 
in February, 1918. Any one who Gane the present where- 
abouts of either of these two men will do a favor by writ- 
ing to H. G., care of this magazine. 


WINN, THOMAS GEORGE wi Ashineten N.—He has 
been missing since February, 19 He is sixty-four years 
old, about five feet six ®t, inti, with black, curly hair 
and gray —— His stepdaughter would like of hear 
from hi from any one who knows what has come 
of him. Mrs. William L. House, care of this magazine. 


KOHLER, FRED.—He is twenty years old, of medium 
height, with dark hair. He was last heard of in Mukilteo, 
Washington. His Siotee is very lonesome for him and will 

grateful to any one who can tell her where he 
Agnes Kohler, care of this magazine. 


HEMINGWAY, EARL.—He is asked to write to his pal 
who shipped with him in the navy from Waterbury, Con- 
—— MICKY DAY, if you see this, please write Har- 

id B. Porter, care of this magazine. 


KOENIG, GEORGE V.—He left Oklahoma about twelve 
years ago and is now twenty-seven years old. ny one 
who knows where he is will do a great» favor by writing 
to his sister. Mrs. Anna Foraker, 95 Davenport Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


ROSS, CARRIE.—She was put in the children’s home in 

Kansas City, Missouri, and was taken from there by Mr. 

urk. Mr. Burk died and his wife put 

. Her mother has not heard of 
That was about twenty-seven 
and she was four years old when the Burks 

Aiso any persons by the name of BROWN or 

TON who are related to Thomas Boyston_or Sally Brown, 

his wife. Her children, John and Mary Boyston, would be 

giad to hear from any of these relatives. Mrs. Mary John- 


son, R. BR. No. 2, Cummings, Kansas. 





Missing Department 


FERBER, TuemAS RICHARD.—He is about forty-six 

nd left England in May, 1908. He went to 

\ Ms two nieces are anxious to hear from 

him and will be grateful for any information that will help 

to find him. Please write to Mrs. Kitty McLatchie, 102 
Bayswater Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


CLARK, ANNETTA.—She was in London, Ohio, in 1919. 
She is twenty-four years old, with black hair and eyes. A 
riend would be glad to hear from her. W. Jones, 1209 

orth Second Street, Ironton, Ohio. 


WAREN, EDNA and ETHEL.—They are about twelve 
years old Their uncle was killed in France during the 
war and their friends will be glad to know where these 
children are. E. Auben, care of this magazine. 


PRICE, FRANK.—He is twenty-eight years old, about 
five feet nine inches tall, with dark hair and complexion, 
and was last heard of in Chinook, Montana, where he left 
for  >eadwood, South Dakota, with a trainload of sheep. 
Any information as to his present whereabouts would be 
thankfully receiv by Bion Strickland, R. D. No. 1, 
Boise, Idaho. 


FOX, SAMUEL S.—He left his home in 1916 and was 
last heard of in Seattle, Washington, two years later, His 
brother will be grateful for any information that will help 
to find him. Jesse Fox, care of this magazine. 


JONES, NORMA.—In 1906 she married a man named 
Fred Larvie. She is now about twenty-five years old and 
was last heard of in Kansas City. She is asked to write 
to her brother, Thomas R, Jones, 1031-2 West Okmulge, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


ANDERSON, MARY.—She is asked to write to Eddie 
Anderson in care of this magazine. 


CROCKER, GEORGE 0.—Dear Daddy: We want you to 
come home and the children are always asking for you. 
Please write or come as soon as you see this. —Your wife. 


FITCH, GEORGE.—He is about sixty-nine years old, 
five feet five inches tall, well set, with auburn hair, gray 
eyes, tattoo marks on his hands and arms, and was last 
heard from about eighteen years ago, from Portland, Maine. 
He was a ship’s second mate and had always been at sea. 
His sister will be grateful for any news of him. Mrs. 8, 
F. 8., care of this magazine. 


. 
LOYD, VELMA.—An old friend from Dayton would ae 
to hear from you. Also ONEIDA DOTSON, who was 
nurse in Dayton, Ohio, in the latter part of 19 17-18. 
Please write to Friend, care of this magazine. 


PERSELL, CHARLIE W.—He was last seen in Port- 
land, Oregon, about ten years ago. His mother is_ very 
anxious about him and does not know whether he is living 
or deac letter from any one who can give her news 
of him would be greatly appreciated. Please write to his 
sister, Mrs. Laura Robbins, R. F. No, 2, Winlock, 
Washington. 


SCOTT, WARREN.—He was last seen in Philadelphia a 
year ago. He is asked to write to his old friend, Joe 
Smith, in care of this magazine. 


QUINN, HARRY, sometimes called Harvey. When last 
heard of he was working for the Falcon Oil Co. in Falcon, 
Cororado, about seven years ago. He has a brother con- 
nected with the New York City fire department and three 
sisters, who would very much like to hear from him. John 
J. Quinn, 17 East One Hundred and Seventy-second Street, 
New York City. 


SCHOONOVER, LEO.—He pee a ranch somewhere in 
Wyoming. He is asked to write to O. T. 8., care of this 
magazine. 


JONES, CLARENCE E.—When he was twelve years old 
his parents separated and he was placed with a family near 
Bedford, Indiana. He is now_ twenty-nine. His mother, 
who is a widow, would be glad to find her son, and will 
be grateful to any one who can give her information that 
will help her ta her search. Mrs. Anna Fehlinger, care 
this magazine, 


ROBSON, W. ROSS.—He served in the Canadian army 
mae ag tpe war with the Twenty-eighth Battalion (Medical), 

E He may be in Regina, Saskatchewan or Detroit, 
Mic Hou. A very old friend would be glad to hear from 
him or from any one who knows his present address. I. 
Lambert, 402 Morley Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CORDLE, RUTH.—She was born in Millington, Tennes- 
see, and is now about fifteen or sixteen years old She 
was placed in a home and was adopted by some people 
from North or South Carolina, and her mother has been 
unable to get her. If she sees this she is asked to write 
to her sister, who has good news for her, and who will 
come for her no matter where she may be. Any assistance 
in this maiter will be greatly appreciated. Miss Frances 
M. Cordle, 145 West Iowa Avenue, Memphis, Tennessee, 


BOYD, JEANNE.—She was a guest at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, in Denver, Colorado, during the summer of 1920. 
She is seventeen years old, with light-brown hair and blue 
eyes, and speaks with a Scotch accent. She is five feet 
one inch in height. Any news of her will be thankfully 
received, Statler, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, REYNOLD.—He is about Crenty -five ‘ * a 
and was last heard of a’ awr 
about five feet nine inches tall, with light hair and blue 
eyes. Any information as to his whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated by BR. L. Stewart, 1015 East Jasper Street, 
Joplin, Missouri. 


LA TRASSE JACQUES L.—He disappeared from hig 
home in South Carolina on August 12, 1920, and his wife 
has heard nothing from him since He is forty years old 
but looks much younger, has blue eyes, light, reddish hair, 
is five feet five and a half inches tall, plays any string 
instrument, and was an automobile machinist before he 
enlisted. He was discharged from the service in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in January, 1920. Any information that will 
help to find him will be most gratefully received by A, 
Shelley. care of this magazine. 


ELMEN, WILLIAM S., known to his friends as “Bubs 
bles.” He was last heard of in Janesville, Wisconsin. Any 
ene who knows his whereabouts will do a favor by writing 
to Fred Guy Morgan, 218 Newland Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


STORMAN, VICTOR R.—He disappeared ten years ago, 
after visiting his sister in Dallas, Texas, when he told her 
he was going to St. Louis to say good-by to his mother, 
as he was going to That is the Jast that has 
been seen or heard y his family. His mother is 

quite old and is invalid, and is always asking 

Ler son, but every effort to find him has failed. It 
is hoped that readers of this magazine will be able to give 
some assistance in this matter and help his poor old mother 
to see her son again. His sisters and brothers, who have 
great faith in us, are sure that we will help them to get 
news of him. Any one who has known him during the 
past ten years will do a great favor by writing to Mrs, 
Flora Storman, 982 Columbus Avenue, New York City 


VANCE, ALFRED W.—He was last seen in Denver, 
Colorado, April 25, 1919. He is about five feet eight inches 
tall, with dark hair and eyes, and served overseas Also 
GRACE MORRIS, who was last seen in Denver about 1908, 
She went to Yuma, Colorado, to stay with relatives. Any 
information about either of these two friends will be grate- 
fully received by F. M., care of this magazine. 


MELVIN, KATE.—She was an actress with a company 
playing one-week stands at Toledo Opera House, Toledo, 
Ohio, in 1882. She left her baby girl in the of a 
policeman’s wife, Mrs. Charles I. Pope, in Toledo. Her 
daughter would be grateful for any information that would 
help her to find her mother. M. Melvin, care of this 
magazine. 


WHEELER.—I was born in Newark, New Jerse 
have been told that my name was Wheeler or 
I had a twin brother, and he and my mother 
I was born Then I was adopted by John and. 
Gehring, who both died when I wags between the 
five and nine years After their death I went to live with 
a guardian, Thomas B. 
was thirteen years old, turned me out beca 
money left me by my foster parents 
Cryer told me I had_ brothers sisters, 
years older than I. My parents 
Bloomfield, and I have heard a my father, 
Wheeler, or Williams. worked a carpenter shop 
Bridge Street, and that John ng worked ther 
at that time. I am now rite three years old. Any 
who can help me to get some news o people 
always have my deepest gratitude Mrs. A, Fuss, care 
of this magazine. 


ALLAN, JAMES.—He has not been seen since August 
29, 1920. and was last heard from in San Diego, California. 
He is five feet eight inches tall. of stout build, with blue 
eyes and thin brown hair. His le jaw is broken and 
scarred and he has tattoo marks on arms Any in- 
formation about him will be grat Edith 
Allan, 955 West Court Street. 


REED. FRANCIS MARION.- 
she was grieved until she .is quite ill 
lots without your signature.—Zelah, 


STREVER, LEW.—He was born in Glenville, New York, 
about 1860, and went to Cleveland, Ohio. Later he was 
heard from in Indiana and New Mexico, In 1890 he opened 
a claim in Oklahoma, when that territory was opened to 
the “‘boomers’’ by the coverumed, From there he drifted 
to Lincoin, Nebraska, and was last heard from 
place in 1893 Any informatic nm concerning him 
gratefully received by sigter, Mrs. E. BR. Walton 
State Street. Schenectady. New York. 


DICKERSON, GEORGE W.—His mother has not ! 
from him for fifteen years, when he wrote from_ Chica 
saying he was leaving there to go farther West. He wrote 
once more from a place believed to be called Plano, but 
the name was blurred, and he has not written since. His 
mother would be happy to hear from any one who can give 
her any news whatever of her son. as she is heartsick with 
the uncertainty of not knowing what has become of him 
or whether he is dead or alive. Mrs. J. T. Raynor, care 
of this magazine 


WRIGHT. WILLIAM KNOX.—He was last heard of at 
Paris Island, South Carolina, in June, 1920. He served 
with the marines and is twenty-five years old. THis 

is anxious to find him and will be grateful for 
formation. Arthur Wright, care of this magazine. 





Cryer, of Newark, 


4 received by 
Los Angeles, California 

-Please write to your wife; 
She cannot sell the 





Missing Department 


MRS. LAURA.—Her maiden name was 
she came from West Virginia. She and Po 
u between 1892-94. Any 
in’ ind her would be grate- 
fully received by Era Bowling, 1448 Market Street, San 
Diego, California, 


PHILLIPS, JOSEPH.— 


OWLING, 
oyles and 


On February 7, 1920, he sent @ 
telegram from Salt Lake City, saying he had just arrived 
there from Denver, Colorado. The telegram sent in answer 
never reached him, and his sister, who is his only living 
relative, bas been unable to geg any trace of him since 
that time. He is about five feet two inches in height, of 
light complexion, and has blue eyes. There is a blue mark 
on his nose between the eyes. Any information that will 
help to find him will be most gratefully received by his 
sister, Mrs. R. Morrison, 2634 Bewick Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


LAUER, HOMER K.—He was discharged from Kelly 
Field, Texas, in May, 1920. His mother heard 
last in June of that year from Fort Worth, xas. 
information about him will be thankfully received by his 
aunt. Mrs. Ada Merrick, 1217 Arthur Street, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 


MAYER.—In 1909 my father died and my aunt adopted 
me legally. My mother, Mrs. Myrtle Mayer, was living in 
Chicago, on Cottage Grove Avenue. I have not heard from 
her since that time, but I was told that she had married 
again and that her name is now Wilson. I am very anx- 
fous to find her and will be grateful to any one who 
who can give me news of her. Private George R. Mayer, 
care of this magazine. 


JUSTINSON, CHARLES A.—He was last seen in 1918 
in Camp Presidio, California, and is thought to have gone 
overseas. He is about twenty-three years old, five feet 
three inches tall, with light hair and blue eyes. If any 
one knows where this young fellow is they will do a great 
kindness by sending his address is old army friend 
and buddy, Sergeant Jerry Wilkinson, care of this magazine. 


BARNETT, L. R.—He wast last heard of in Seattle about 
six years ago. He is five feet ten inches tall and weighs 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. His nephew will be 
very much obliged to any one who will be kind enough to 
send his address. Wayne Barnett, 205 Ouachita Avenue, 
Monroe, Louisiana, 


FOWLER, GEORGE ALBERT.—He may be known as 
JOE GARCIA. He left his home in Oxnard in March, 
1919, for South America, but was seen after that time in 
Phoenix, Arizona, Any one who knows his present where- 
abouts will do a kindness by communicating with his daugh- 
| ata Mary Fowler, 714 Mariposa Avenue, El Segundo, 
alifornia. 


HEATON, or RENNIE, JAMES WILLIAM.—He was last 
heard of in Toronto, Canada, in 1914. He is twenty years 
old, of fair complexion, with golden hair and blue eyes. 
His old English school chum, Bob, is anxious to get news 
of him and will be very grateful to any one who can tell 
him something about him or send his present address. 
Bob, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, MARY.—She 
was adopted in San Francisco. 
settled and any information about this child will be 
greatly appreciated. H. S , care of this magazine, 


HILLS, ERNEST J.—fle was last heard of about three 
years ago, wh he was working for a shoe-machinery 
company verly, Massachusetts. He is thirty-seven 
years old, about six feet tall, and served in the navy. Any 
one who has seen him, or who can give any news of him, 
will do a great favor by writing to C. T. Hills, 40 Ossipee 

ad, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


MASON, JAKE.—He is of heavy build, with blue eyes 
and dark hair. The thumb of his right hand is missing. 
Any information about him will be gladly received by Mrs. 
A. A. Mason, Box 98, Oakdale, Louisiana. 


ABBOTT, WORTH WESLEY.—He was last heard from 
at Fort Worth, Texas, in 1919. Any information as to his 
present whereabouts will be greatly appreciated. If he sees 
this he is asked to write to L. A., care of this magazine, 


BROWN, ROBERT, of Leith, Scotland. His sister would 
like to have his present address. E. Ellison, Box 
BR. F. D. No. 5, Los Angeles, California. 


GRASME, ERWIN.—Please come home, or write and let 
me know where you are, as soon as you see this. I am 
very much worried about you. C. G. is not here any more, 
80 come home.—Mother. 


HINATE, MRS. R. A., whose maiden name was Blanche 
Jones. She has been missing for seventeen years, and was 
last heard of in Denver, Colorado, when she was sick in 

She would be now about thirty-eight years 

° with dark hair and eyes, Her father’s name is John 

Jones. er people do not know whether she is 

and bar parents are getting old and would 

e to any one who could tell them what has be- 

» Of their daughter. Please write to her sister, Mrs. 
D. Flanagan, care of this magazine. 


GRAVES, JEFFERSON.—He was a sergeant in Company 
G gt wentieth Infantry, and was commissioned early in 
95. Any one who knows his present address, kindly com- 
municate with Ray Bragg, Joydale, West Virginia. 


was born March 21, 1916, 
There is an estate to be 


HOWARTH, GEORGE.—When last heard of he was a 
Heutenant in the army. He attended school at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in 1913, An old — would be glad to 
hear from_him or from any who_ knows his present 
address. Earl E. Norris, Coleridge, Nebraska. 


OWENS, THOMAS, of Rochester, Minnesota, and last 
peare of in California, Any information about him would 

greatly ear by his daughter, who has not seen 
|e father since she was a little girl about twenty years 
ago. Mrs. Florence L. Howlett, care of this magazine. 


SIMMONS, JOSEPH BRYANT, who left Tennessee about 
five years ago and was last heard from at Layland, West 
Virginia, where he was employed as a min He is thirty- 
six years old. Any news of him that will help to know 
what has become of him will be gratefully ae by his 
borther, Charles Simmons, care of this magazine 


MERRITT, RANDOLPH.—He was born in New York 
City in 1851, and left there for Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in 1901, in company with a man named John Kelly, or 
Kean, and has never returned. Every effort has beet made 

without success. Any information That 

what has become of him will be most 
ated received by Mrs. R. Merritt, care of this maga- 
zine. 


COLLINS, JAMES, the son of Jerry Collins, formerly of 
Terre Haute, Indiana. He is about thirty-five years old. 
Any information about him will be greatly appreciated by 
his nephew, R. Doyle, 111 North Twenty-fourth Street, 
Mattoon, Illinois. 


GRANITE, MARY.—She is nineteen years old, five feet 

four inches tall, weighs one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 

black hair and gray eyes, and has a scar on the 

side of her forehead. She left her home and parents 

in Bridgeport on July 1, 1920, and went with a carnival 

playing in Meriden. Any one having information as 

her whereabouts please communicate with William E., 

Burton, Washington and Madison Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


WOLF, DON WALKER.—He is cf heavy build, with 
sandy complexion, and was last heard of at Camp Pike, 
Alabama, in July, 1918. Also LEON F. JOHNSON, last 
heard from in Los Angeles, in 1916, shipmates of 
GUY GREEN, who was drowned off Cardiff, Wales, or any 
of his old palg who can give information about him, please 
write to his former buddy, H. M. Wolf, R. BR. No. 2, 
Box 87, Greely, Colorado. 


DUTTON, LOUISA, who left Little Rock, Arkansas, in 
1906 for Columbus Ohio, and was last heard of in 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas, in the same year, where she 

be known as Mrs. Thomas, 
or Brin. ’ 3 s her present name and at- 
dress, Golden Rule Monthly,’’ 1502 
West Second Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


HATT, RALPH, ,, sien known as Eddie Doyle, Williams, 
Martin, and Smit When last heard frem he was in 
Howard, Rhode island, about four years ago. He is about 
five feet five inches tall, of stocky build, with blue eyes 
and fair complexion, and had a small scar on one side 
of his face near the jaw. His father will be deeply grate- 
ful for any information that will help him to find his 
son. J. H. Hatt, 423 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


MAHER, PATRICK.—He was born in 1842 at Cashel, 
County Tipperary, Ireland, and came to America when he 
was a boy. He had two sisters who, when last heard 
from, were in New York State, several brothers who set- 
tled in the East, and others who settled in Cailfornia. He 
would be glad to hear from any of these relatives, or from 
their children. Patrick Maher, 315 Cate Avenue, Jones- 

ro, Arkansas. 


PHELAN, JAMES.—He was born in Ireland, and when 
last heard ‘of was living with one of his sisters in Brook- 
lyn, New . His father died on November 15, 1920, 
and his mother on the 17th of January, 1821. If he sees 
this he ls asked to write to his brother, John W&. Phelan, 
$10 Twenty-fifth Street, Newport News, virginia. 


TURNER, AMANDA, and her two children, William 
and Julia. They left Atlanta, Georgia, and went to Bos- 
ton, where they were last heard from about eighteen years 
ago. They are colored. Any one having information about 
them will do a great kindness by writing to Mrs. Turner’s 
niece, Lillie Wallace, 1920 East Missouri Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, 


STALLARD, CHARLES.—He is about forty-five years 
old. He left London, England, for Canada, about sixteen 
years ago, and was last heard of about eleven 
when he was a cook in a lumber camp in Canada. 
asked to write to 3 aos wns will be glad to hear from 
any one who can is present addr Mrs 
Ethel M. Castle, 547" West Bixty -first Street, Chics 
noils. 


BAXTER, ANNIE JOYCE.—She left Worcester. Massa- 
chusetts. about twenty-five years ago, with her baby boy, 
Fred Stephen Baxter, who was then about one year old, 
and went to Denver, Colorado, but it was heard later that 
she had gone to Arkansas. Her sister would be glad to 
hear from her, or from any of her family, and will greatly 
appreciate any information that will help her to communi- 
cate with her sister. . J. T., care of this magazine. 





Missing Department 


MOONER, LOUISE.—She was born December 13, 1899, 
at Lithrum, Missouri, and was placed in St. Ann’s Or- 
—_ Home, at St. Louis, January 27, 1900, by her mother. 

o and a half years later she was adopted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Schueler, of St. Louis. She is now married 
and would be glad to know whether her parents are still 
living, or whether she has any relatives, as she has never 
known any of her family. Any information that will help 
her to find her people will be gladly received and always 
appreciated. Mrs. T. Klockenkemper, Jr., Fort Myers Ga- 
rage, Fort Myers, Florida. 


BIGGS, GLADYS.—When last heard of she’ had married 
and was living in Kansas, but her married name is not 
known. If she sees this she is asked to write to her 
old friend, E. M. O., care of this magazine. 


BARNES, FRANK M., JR.—He is twenty-four years 
old, about five feet four "inches in height, and has dark 
hair and eyes. When last heard of he was living in 
Baltimore. If he should see this he is asked to write to 
his friend, E. Summers, care of this magazine. 


RAGON, DOCTOR HARRY EDWARD, formerly of Bath, 
Maine. He has not been heard from since June, 1918. He 
yras a dentist, but may be working as a machinist. He is 
five feet ten inches tall and of a ruddy yg yee His 
son is very much wogried about him a e grateful 
to any one who can give him information that. will help him 
to find his father. T. P. B., care of this magazine. 


JENKINS, DORA.—Her maiden name was Prinkey, and 
she lived at one time in Freeport, Illinois. She is thirty- 
eight years of age, but looks older, woule about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds, and | sandy hair turning 

She disappeared from Rock ieland. Illinois, early in 
1921. Any information will thankfully received 
S. Jenkins, 520 Summit Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 


PRICE, DOROTHY.—When last heard of she was living 
in West Terre Haute, Indiana. Any information as to her 
present whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by O. F. 
Fread, 214 Deeds Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRASER, JAMES OGILVIE, son of Captain = Alex- 
ander Fraser and grandson of Major General Fra is 
earnestly requested to write as soon as he sees this. "He 
is sometimes known as James Crawford. Any informa- 
tion about him, living or dead, will be thankfully received 
by W. R. Trull, care of this magazine. 


HOGDAHL, HERMAN.—He has not been heard from for 
Nearly three years. He was born in Sweden, is iirty- 
four ‘eis old, six feet tall, well proportioned, with hehe 
brown hair and brewn eyes. He is a sailor and when last 
heard from was in New York City in August, 1918, 
which time he left there with an American merchant 
bound for France, Any news of hi 
ceived by his brother, Hjalmar Hogdahl, 315 Twenty-fifth 
Avenue North, Seattle, Washington. 


BLOOMER, CHARLES.—In 

Island in the Eighth Infantry, 

his home was in Dayton, 

like to hear from him. 
magazine. 


JONES, GRACE, ELLA, or HOWARD, the children of 
Wayland and the late Josephine Parsons Jones. Your cousin 
would like to hear from you. Mrs. H. A. Fitch, 265 
Quimby Street, N. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


ELSWORTH, ETHEL.—She was last heard of in Port 
Arthur, Texas. She is about seventeen years old and hag 
a sister named Edna. If she seeg_ thig she is asked 
write to a dear little orphan friend who went to school 
with her at Lake Charles, Louisiana. Eulalie Land, care 
of this magazine. 


MARLOWE, MAUDE, and her brother, WILLIAM 
PETTY. Their brother has not seen them for about eleven 
years. Maude is now about fifteen and William, twelve 
years old When last heard of they were in Tennessee, 
Any information that will help to md them will be most 
gratefully received by their brother, Clarence Dougherty, 
care of this magazine, 


BOONE, ROBERT, known as “Little Bob.”’ He left his 
family in North Carolina shortly after the Civil} War, say- 
ing he was going to South Carolina, and has never been 
heard of since He was a _ good violin player. He had 
one finger missing Any information concerning him will 
be greatly appreciated by Daniel Boone, care of this maga- 
zine. 


SMITH.—1I was born on November 10, 1895, at St. Henri, 
Quebec, Canada. My parents were Mary Jane and James 
Smith. I believe my mother came from Boston. From in- 
we received I have been given to understand that 

a died at my birth, and that my father died 
I was eight days old. I was kept in the Royal 
Fiearia Hospital until I was four years old, when was 
adopted by a lady doctor, who was giving up her duties 
in the hospital. Any information that would help me to 
find relatives would be very gratefully received. Harold 
Smith, care of this magazine. 


GORDON, GEORGINA A.—When last heard of she was 
at Coronado Beach, California. If she sees this she ig 
asked to write to her friend, T, BD. M., care of this maga- 
zine. 


1903 he was on Governor’s 
Company E. It is thought 
Ohio. One of his buddies 
G. E. Hally, care of this 


HULL, EDITH CAROLINE.—She was born in ¥ 
City, ae about 1880, and lived in Washington. D. '@ 
from 1895-1904. She was stepdaughter of Cap 
Charles Emery and often went by that name. She m 
ried a man named Heening in 1898, and was last he 
from at Old Point Comfort in 1908. Any information wif 
be gladly welcomed by her brother, John. W. Hull, 368 
Forty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


McINTOSH, H. F., formerly of Minnesota and believe 
to be in the West or in Alaska. An old friend would lik 
to hear from him or m any one who knows where 
is at present. C. Mcl&chlan, 3314 Potomac Avenue, Chiv 
cago, Illinois. 


LANDIS, PETER M.—He ran away from home when h 
was a boy and fought in the forces of the North in th 
Civil War. He was cut off from his father’s inheritane 
but money was put in trust for his.only living child, Margy 
Emerson Landis, who was nine years old when her fath 
died. The people who took care of her after his dea 

destroyed all papers that might help her to gain 

heritance when she came of age. Now she is growing 
old and feeble, and would be glad to know ‘if there is any. 
one in the world whom she may claim as one of ner own 
people. Her mother’s maiden name was Margaret Brown) 
and her father often spoke of a sister named Hester, wh 
had red hair. Any information will be gladiy and most 
gratefully received. Mrs. R. O. Hover, care of this magazing, 


SHEARON, EDITH.—Sho is the daughter “ 906 _Shearaa 
who died in Pueblo, Colorado, about 191 
married to a man nhained Roberts who died 
years ago, and may have married again. 
County, Arkansas, in 1917, and when last . — wag 
living on Spruce Street, Pueblo, in 1918 Sh 
twenty-eight years old, five feet in height, - with a "7 
light hair, and fair complexion. Any information about het 
will be appreciated by Charles Christi#m, Rover, Arkansagg 


FETSCHKE, ERWIN.—He was born in Germany in 1878 
and came to America in 1903. He is a brewer and wh 
last heard of was employed in Lang’s brewery i 
Colorado. He left Denver for Butte, Montana. 
married, and from there went to Seattle. He was Jag 
heard from in 1909. His brother will be very grateful 
any one who can give him information that will help @ 
find him. Otto Fetschke, care of this magazine. 

E. H. W., who left home on the evening of June 13th | 
If you see this come home or write at once. Don’t Ij 
pride keep you away. I am very sorry for the things # 
said, and have learned a lesson. Our dear parents 
very unhappy over what has happened, and I beg you 
let me hear from you at once.—R. H. W. 


heard from in Ho 


LORRAINE, JACK.—He wes 
have gone 


lulu in 1919, and is_ belie 
America. He is about twenty-s years old, 
cated, and once studied to be a_ doctor. He 
whistler and 3 Ww as the ‘Mocking sird.’’ 
is news of great i awaiting him, and 
very anxious to fin in Any one who 
he ig will do a great favor by writing to her. Peggy 
raine, care of this magazine. 


MOORE, EVAN, who lived in Clayton, Nev 
nineteen or twenty years ago He had black 
and brown ey was five feet eleven inches tall and 
built. He is now about forty-five years old. His W 
Laura, died about twenty i $ to writ) 
to an old friend, who will hear from any @ 
who knows his present address. i B., care of this mag 
zine. 


ROBINSON, ROBERT G., who left Pittsburgh, 
vania, three years ago. Letters sent to him were 1 ! 
and he is asked to send his present address to a friemm 
who is anxious to communicate with him. E. D.. care 
this magazine. 


NEUMANN, FRED.—He was born in 1881, is well he 
and of fair complexion. He was in Minneap s 
years ago, and went from there to C alifornia ‘ 
has not seen or heard from him since that time, and even 
effort to find him has failed. She will be deeply 
to apy. one who can tell her what has become 
only son, for whom she is constantly griexing. Any 
mation will be most gratefully received Mrs. Annie New 
mann, 227 North Twelfth Street, Pitiadelpht : 
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BELL, EARL W.—Any one who knows his address 
a great kindness by sending it to Joe L. M. Lemore, 
Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


HOLMES, HARRY B.—He is about thirty-six yea 
six feet tall, with black hair and dark eyes, ¢ 
last heard of in Little Valley, New York. His sis 
very lonesome and would like to hear from him. 
Ruth Cadie, Hudnall, West Virginia. 


De WITT, MAMIE.—She was last heard from 
in North Dakota. She is about forty-six years old, 
heavy set, has two children, Martha, twenty-three, 
Ernest, twenty yeers old Her only sister would be @ 
to hear from her or from her children. Eva Sekavec, ui 
Third Avenue, N. W., Seattle, Washington. 

















ew Easy Way 
ecome An Artist 


HIS wonderful new method makes it possible for anyone to learn 

Illustrating, Cartooning, or Commercial Art. Hundreds of our students 

are now making splendid incomes. And most of them never touched a 
drawing pencil before they studied with us. 


The simplicity of this method will astound learn how to put them together. Now you 
you. You will be amazed at your own rapid begin making pictures. Shading, action, per- 
progress. You learn by mail—yet you receive spective, and all the rest follow in their right 
personal instruction from one of America’s order, until you are making pictures that bring 
foremost Commercial Artists—Will H. Chand- you from $50 to $500 or more! Many artists 
lee. Get into this fascinating game NOW. — get as high as $1000 for a single drawing! 
You can easily qualify. A few minutes’ study 


each day is all that is needed. Write for Interesting FREE BOOK 


° ° ° Mail coupon now for this interesting free 
Crying Demand for Trained Artists book, “How to Become an Artist.” Explains 
Newspapers, advertising agencies, maga- about this amazing method in detail. Tells of 
zines, business concerns—all are looking for our students—and their wonderful progress— 
men and women to handle their art work. and how we can qualify you for a high-salaried 
There are hundreds of vacancies right this artist's position. Also tells of our free artist’s 
minute! A trained commercial artist can com- outfit to new students and special low offer to 
mand almost any salary he wants. Cartoonists a limited number of new students. Mail 
and designers are at a premium. Dozens of our coupon NOW! 
students started work at a high salary. Many 


earn more than the cost of the course whil Washington School of Art 


they are learning! YOU—with a little spare 
Room 1705, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
quickly get one of these big-paying artists’ jobs. <mememe=F REE COUPON-<{<<<=<= 


time study in your own home—can easily and 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
No Talent Needed Room 1705, Marden Bldg., Washingion, D. C. 
azing method has exploded the old 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on my 

. “ part, your free book, ““How to Become an Artist.” 
talent is an absolute necessity in art 
1 have learned to write, this new 


ches you to draw. We start you 
ight lines, then curves. Then you 
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Down 


extra hard, abeo 
2.00 monthly. 


Free Bargain Catalog 


ws thousands of bargains tn 
rni arpets 


Ap amazing value. 
**Lifetime Ware.’’ Each piece made of heavy 
inum of a grade never offered at this price be 
like ordinary aluminug ware. Will not crack, chi 


Polish can’t wear off. As easy to clean as glassware. 
patter than any other kitchenware. All pieces (except pie plates and 
jenuine 


guaranteed, ‘etime 


are.’ 
Satisfaction guarantee 


id pans) are highly polished, made 0; 
olutely Quare famous ‘Life 


Try this set in your home 30 days. Our guarantee pro- 
tects you. if not satisfied, return it at our expense 
and we'll refund your $1.00 plus any freight or oaeere 
coupon, you peid. If satisfied, pay balance in smal! monthly 

Ye EE Se —cmeeg payments. We trust honest 
Straus & Schram, Dept.1248 W. 35th St.,c Chicago 


Siacos anywhere 7. U. othing 
Enclosed find $1.00. Ship fal advertised 28-Piece Aluminum - oe ie NG n° 44 
itehen Set am to have 30 days’ free trial. If 1 keep the set 


will pay you $2 00 monthly. If net satisfied, | am to return the nel: 


get within 30 days and you are to refund my money and ang 
I paid. 
Rock-bottom prices now. Low- 


freight or expre: 4 charges 
O 28-Plece Aluminum Kitchen Set No. A6674A, $19.95. 

@et since before the war. So 
send the cou at once with 


only $) 00 and we will shi you 
iece ‘Lifetime Ware 


Name... 


Street, R. F. D. 
or Boz No. 


Shipping 
Point 


Post 


Offic: “ 
“th Vou Gnty Went Catalog. Put k te Gon Getsws’”” 
O Furniture, Stoves, Jewelry Ci Mea’s, Womex's, Cildren's thing 


Aluminom Set on ‘$0 das days 
Money refcnded if not part ed 


STRAUS & SCHRAM 
Dept. 1248 
W. 35th St., Chicago, Il. 
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Ses me sheet alum- 
amless. Nott 

ip, or peel. Heatsauickiy. 
Cooks and bakes 


re sheet aluminum, 
ours for $1.00 down, 


30 Days Trial—Easy, Paymental, i rs 


Aluminum-28 Pieces 


Combination bed 

kettle and 
boiler (3 pieces), 5- quart size, 8 1-4 in ch, inside, with® 
ev able boiler, 2-qu jonial @ 


hese nine pieces h 
shown in sneneretice. including bread or bake pan (7 
7) udding pan (7 pint capacity 
peer wixing b now ‘4 pint c pacit y); egg poacher (6 
at a time); muffin pan; biscu with 6 custard 
pr jelly moulds; deep lockin: 
eal coo! 


ttom an: 
as ste . 5-piece combina’ 
— 1 12 different uses as shown shown fn fiastration. “cos 
of 6-quart convex kettle with cover; 2-quart ‘cake 
pudding pan with y tal iner or eotendet 
t { 
breod ) are highly po! 
al ee extrs 
**LitetimeW: 


H+ at Ry abou’ 
pie plates and 
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